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In 1911 a group of scholars, which included Sir John Thompson, 
Dr. Vogel and Mr. A. C. Woolncr, the present Vice-Chancellor of this 
University, formed the Fanjab Historical Society. During the next 
twenty yoafrs this Society Achieved a deservedly high reputation in 
and beyond India, on account of the excellence of the contribution* 
of many of its members to its Transactions, which were published in 
its Journal. Unfortunately during the second decade of its existence 
the early vigouT of the Society deolined progressively, until, during 
the last few years, its maintenance became a question for the 
anxious consideration of its few surviving active members. By the 
end of 1 flttl, when the Society had with difficulty completed the second 
decade of itB existence, tho few survivors reluctantly decided to dis¬ 
solve it before it perished of mere inanition. 


The sad spectacle of the decline and fall of a Society, which in its 
apostolic poriod had achieved so nobly, hastened a project which 
was already being entertained within the University. In conso- 
quenoe, a few persons in Lahore at the beginning of the present year 
witnessed an unusual phenomenon—the very process of transmigration 
of spirit. The death-throes of the Panjab Historical Society and the 
birth-pangs of the Panjab University Historical Sooiety exactly coin¬ 



cided, and, upon what may justly be described os an historic 
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Punjab Historical Society—of which he was the Inst President—ami 
the translation of its spirit and other surviving elements to the then 
new-boni Panjab University Historical Society. 

The new Society is thus a prodigy, though this may not appear 
in its first essay at publication. But it has emerged under the sha¬ 
dow of u great name, and hopes, nay, intends, to revive the original 
spirit of its ancestor, and to continue its offering to the cause of sound 
learning. 

There is little need in this long-storied laud, and especially in 
this comer of it, which stretches from Delhi to Taxila and Mohindja- 
daro, to justify another attempt to add to the record of its exact and 
impartial history. The aim of the Society is simple and definite—to 
promote historical research und, as far as possible, to provide 
a modest avenue for the progressive publication of its results. We 
demand the help of those mature scholars of the Province who still 
pursue their labour, and wchopc much from the enthusiasm of younger 
students, who realise that the India of yesterday is the memory 
and experience of the India of to-day. Mr. II. L. 0. Garrett, Keeper 
of the Public Records of the Province, has alrcudy imparted a stimulus 
to their interest, and the ivork of certain of the senior students during 
the past tsvclve months will be justified, we hope, in future numbers 
of this Journal. 

This Society is not restricted merely to graduates of this or of 
any other University. It welcomes to its membership all serious 
historical students who arc beyond the immediate circle of the Uni¬ 
versity, arid incorporates all active members of the Pan jab Historical 
Society who retain their interest in its purpose. It holds monthly 
meetings, from October till April, fnrthc reading of contributed papers, 
and will publish two numbers of its Journal annually in December 
and April, to which the Editorinl Committee invite contributions 
based upon original roscarcb. 
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THE TRIAL OF BAHADUR SHAH II. 

By Principal H. L. O. Garrett. 

[Riper read on 19th January, 1932.) 

PART I. 

1837—1857. 

Before proceeding to survey the main events in the trial and con- 
•demnat ton of the last Timurid King of Delhi, nod the circumstance, 
•aiding thereto, it might b* a. well togivc some account of his relations 
with the British Government i„ the twenty years of his nominal roi™ 
which preceded his Huai exit. 

On Septemlier 28th. 1837, Akbar Shah the Second died in the palace 
at Ddlu at the age of 82, after a nominal reign of 2] years, and was 
bnnod by the side of his ancestors in the vicinity of the Kutab.* 
The penod of his reign had witnessed a steady diminution of the shadowy 
royal power. In 18j3 the offering of ceremonial presents-»o-raiNi— 

by the higher British officials had been stopped by Lord hlinto a pre¬ 
sentation by the Resident at Delhi only being substituted. In 1816 
Lord Hostings had abolished the Imperial mint at Delhi. Further 
he movements of both the King and the enormous horde of sulatin 
wl, ° the 

were restricted, and they were unable to move about the country 
without permission. J 

WM ‘ stipend from the British Govern- 
. and partly the revenue of a small territory on the hank of the 

Jumna, which was administered i n trust by the British 

On th. death of Akbar Shah, hU .Meat Mm Ab„ Z.fa r 

“ k '” g th ' ,iU * ° f Alral »»“*« Sin,]. 
ud-Dia Mohannncd Bahadur Shah Bad.huh Glutei, and hi. a„,«i„n 

™ na*.Sad hy. royal baiag fired both at Delhi and Art. * 

the utter ban* th*, the capital of the North-We.t Province. under 
thcGovcrnraeut af .hieh Dalhi ... included. ,h, Lie„t,Gove„,or 


npiv ^-' [ ? •olhority for'Ibis "period U t. 
7' P, rrw ' rvcd , *n PmSS Record 


‘he Delhi 

J Offiec. The rclovwl paper, aw ki,o*n 
* D. 8. Caae I U. 
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boini: represented at tlic court of the King by ft Resident. Sir Theo- 
philint Metcalfe hold tho latter office during tie earlier port of the 
pcri.nl anil was succeeded lutcr by Mr. Simon Fraser, destined to fall 
a victim in I HOT. 

Bahadur Shah tho Second, as ho is usually called, was bom in 1775, 
uml was therefore u man of 02 when ho ascended the throne. He 
seems to have boon n weak and harmless individual, with a taste for 
writ ini; somewhat mediocre poetry, and very much in the hands of 
his favourite wife. Zinnt Mnliul, and Mahbub Ali Khan the chief 
eunuch. 1 

Most of tho correspondence between the King and the British 
Government is tn be found in the Delhi Residency papers, which are 
deposited in the Punjab Record Office. It mainly consists of a series 
of demaiul* for more money and complaints of his heavy expenditure. 
In I si | (he Court of Directors had fixed the royal stipend at 12 lakhs,* 
which was subsequently proposed to be increased to ISltkbs in 183S. 8 
This increase was accompanied by a condition that the King should 
execute an agreement, by which he consented to forgo any further 
claim .hi Government, while the disbursement of allowances to the 
various member*of tlic royal family was to be made under government 
supervision. This offer the old King had refused shortly before bin 
death.* On Ilia accession Bahadur Shah also made application 
for tin* increase, anil was told that he could have it on the snmo terms 
as hi* father, a proposal which he too refused to adopt, and followed 
up hi* refusal with a long list, of grievances, with which tho Government 
of India declined to have anything to do.* In 1848 he sustained a 
further shock, ns the offeriug of na:ra*ia and the bestowal of khillals 
(rolmiii.f honour) wore brought to on end by Lord Ellenborough in a 
strongly worded despatch. The Govornor-Genenil ut the same time 
directs I that no successor to the throne was to be recognized without 
his spocitiu authority." Compensation for the loss of the tiatrana 
was ultimately given ut the rate of Rs. 8S3 a month, 7 which the 
King divlinod to receive, hut ultimately accepted, though u claim to 
arrears was disallowed. ■ 

• D. It. 0 m« II. 1 D. K. CwI6. 

• I>. K. C»w I 1C. • D. H. CAM I 21. 

• D. R. Csm I 73. 


* U H. Umv I 0.7. 
« 1>. It. Cue I M. 

* D. K. CAm I 24. 
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The question of the succession was also u bone of contention. 
Under the influence of Zinat Mahal, the King pressed for the recogni¬ 
tion of their young sou Mirza Jiwan Bskht as heir, to the exclusion 
of his older brothers, 1 a proposal which the British Government 
declined to entertain.* lu the same despatch the Court of Directors 
gave directions as to the continuance of the royal title, and proposed 
that, on the death of Bnhadnr Shah, the pwlsre should be emulated 
and the royal family removed to a residence «t the Kutid>—the royal 
family being limited to the immediate descendants of the King. In 
1832 these terms were accepted by Fnkhr-ud-din the King s eldest 
son, who was thereupon recognized by the British Government as licir 
to the throne.* At the same time tho Resident submitted a tabular 
statement of tho persons who would be affected by the removal from 
the palace. 

From this it appears that there were no leas than 2,HU members 
of the royal family in residence then*—many of them illegitimate. The 
descendants of Shah Alum, alone, totalled 815 .* Apart from 
living free in the palace, and drawing pensions from government, till 
these persons were immune from the ordinary law s. and. on their removal 
from the palace, it was proposed that this immunity should dis¬ 
appear.* Lord Dalhousio. who was Governor-General at the time 
proposed to garrison the abandoned palace,and utilise it a» u magazine, 
and. had Bahadur Shah, who was then very ill,* passed uway, 
1857 would have found the British in a far stronger position in Delhi. 

It was not the old King, however, who died hut the heir-apparent, 
Fnkhr-ud-Din. whosnccumbcd to an attack of cholera on July lltli, 
1856, at the :ige of 40. Lord Canning, who had just succeeded Lord 
Dalhousic. now took a very strong line. 7 Ho decided that the time 
had come to put au end to the" sham " of the royal title. 

Mina Mohammed Koeash Shikob, the eldest surviving sou. waa to 
be regarded as head of the family, on the death of the old King auid 
established as such with a liberal allowance, but“ the nominal 


* D. H. 0m» I 43. 

» D. R. Ckto 1 64 « 71. 

• D. R. Cato I 34. 

» D. It. Case I 87. 


* D. It. Ou>' 1 34. 

* D. K. Cmo I 67. 

* I). It. Ouhj I TV. 
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atul now unmeaning title of sovereignty with all ite inconvenient and 
unsuitable pretensions should be discontinued.’'* 

This brought Zinat Mahal into the field in defence of the claims 
of her son Jiwan Bakht, who appears from the evidence at the trial 
to hnvo been n thorough young scoundrel, and she prevailed upon the 
King to send one Mr. T. C. Fenwick- an out-at-elbows individual, who 
appears more than onoe upon the screen of later Punjab history—to 
Calcutta as his agent with a memorial. This document was couched 
in-such improper language* that the Government of India 
declined to discuss it. and informed the memorialists that " the 
pretensions of Mima Jiwan Bakht to be recognised os heir apparent 
hod long since been rejected by the Governor-General." 

This summary action ended Mr. Fenwick's credit and career, so 
far os the King’s service was concerned, but the old man made one more 
effort on his favourite son's behalf.* To this, in January 1857 
Government directed that no reply should be sent,* and, thus mattere 

remained till the outbreak of the Mutiny in May. 


PART II. 


The outbreak of the Mutiny. 


On May 1 Ith, 1857 the drowsy indolence of the Delhi palace was- 
rudely interrupted by the arrival of the mutineers from Meerut, and the 
bewildered old man of 82 found himself forcibly installed on the 
throue as King dtfacto, his accession being notified by royal aalutes 
m various places. Much of the evideuoe put in during the earlier 
stages of the trial was intended to prove that he did actually discharge 
the kingly functions. Nominally ho did ao. But he was a mere puppet 
m the h ind« of n Committee of mutinous officers and royal princes. 
The actual Military operations were directed by Bakht Khan, on whom 
a royal decree conferred the title of Commander-m-Chief. Bakht 
Khan was formerly u Subedar in the 8th Foot Artillery at Bareilly. 
He is thus described by Captain Waddy of the Bengal Horae ArtiUery- 
hU Commanding officer. " He is CO years of age and is said to have 


£ It. Quo I ItAUm. 

D. K. Cmc I so. So. 06. 
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served tl»e Company for 40 years ; his height 5 feet 10 inches ; 44 inches 
round the cheat; a very bad rider owing to large stomach and thick 
thighs but clever and a good drill.” * Colonel Bourcbier, also of the 
B. H. A., says of him '* Bakht Khan, like the Nana, was always very 
food of English society. At one time, when studying Persian, he 
used to come twice a day to my house to road and talk to me. Ho wus 
a most intelligent character but a more dreadful hypocrite never walked 
the earth.” 2 When the 8th Foot Artillery mutinied at Bareilly, 
Balcht Khan took away the guns to Delhi, but lost them all in the 
action with Nicholson at N&jafgarh, after which he fell somewhat 
out of favour. When Delhi fell he fled southwards and was killed at 
Nawab Gnnj in 1838. 

Being mainly concerned with the capture and trial of the king 
it is unnecessary to enter into any actual dotails of the progress 
of the siege of Delhi. They liuvo been related by many authors 
from many different points of view. So for as Bahadur Shah is 
concerned his brief tenure of power, if it can be so called, began with 
the arrival of the Mutineers from Meerut on May 11th and ended with 
his capture by Hodson on September 22nd. Within the city itself 
during that period the evidence at the trial affords ample proof that 
all was confusion and disorder. Despite an attempt at a levy on 
property there was no money to pay the troops and it was frequently 
necessary to pacify them with promises. Life in the beleaguered 
city cannot have been pleasant and most of the civilian inhabitants 
must have been nnfcigncdly relieved when the British attack was 
successful. 

PART in. 

The fall of Delhi and the capture of the King. 

The attack on Delhi began on September 13th, 1857 and ended 
on September 20th with the capture of the palace, the king and the 
royal family fleeing to the neighbourhood of the Kutab. 3 On Septem¬ 
ber*.—My principal authority form this section is the selection from the Mutiny 
paper*, printed by th" Punjab Government and known as “ Punjab Mutiny Correi- 
poadent*. '* Tbey are referred to below as P. If. C. 

1 Quoted in Gfmletta'a “ Poet script to l ho Indian Mutiny.” 

• /b«e«. • P. M. C., VoL VII—II—02. 
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W 22nd lie am rendered himself to Captain Hodson, on condition 
that liia life should ho spared. Hin two sons and his grandson, who 
wore with him, and who were known to have been implicated in the 
murder of several Ku ropes ns, were us is well known, shot by Hodson 
personally. Bahadur Shah was kopt ill safe custody in Delhi together 
with his wife Zinat Mahal, though it was at first proposed to send him 
to Meerut. 1 Then came the question of the trial, General Wilson 
proposing a court of officers.* This proposal was approved by Sir 
John Lawrence. *‘ By nil moans try him by a Commission and have 
an opinion recorded of liisgnilt or innocence. Bntpuaanowmtentc r '. 9 

At this stage tile Government of Indin began to move and directed 
that, if the king hud been promised his life be was to be sent to Allah¬ 
abad under » strong escort. If not he was to be brought to trial under 
Act XIV of IS *7 before a special Commission, composed of Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery, Mr. Barnes, and Major Lake. 4 If found guilty the sentence 
was to be curried nut atonoe without further reference to the Governor- 
General. JIc was to be allowed a week to prepare his defence and 
was to be given counsel. 1 

To this John Lawrence objected as he could not spare the officers 
meritimod. In the meantime Jiwan Bukht—who is described by 
General Penny—General Wilson's successor—as '* but little removed 
from a young viper "—hud been confined with Ids father ami mother, 
whilo several other members of the royal family hnd been tried by 
court-martial and put to death. At this stage there was some dispute 
between the Military and the Civil authorities. Hodson bad arrested 
the king and guaranteed his life under General Wilson's order. 
The Civilians contended that Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner of 
Delhi was the proper authority. Mr. Saunders, however, disclaimed 
all responsibility, and • it i* clear from the correspondence on the 
subject that the guarantee—which included both Zinat Mnbnl and 
Jiwan Raklit—was entirely Hodson's affair ' and that, in giving 


Ibid. p. KM. 
p. 15V 

P. M. C., Vul. VII—U— 
PP. 187 u*l 188. 

Ibid. 32? el m,. 


* Ibid, p. 107. 

* Three ac-aior mom tor* ot I he Punjab 
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it, he was acting tinder definite instructions front General Wilson, 
who confirmed this when approached on the subject. 1 A long 
correspondence followed but ns Hod son wua killed at Lucknow in the 
meantime, nothing came of it. 

In November 18B7 preparations for bringing the king to trial 
wore commenced. General Penny was naked to nominate a Military 
Commission and it was suggested that the Deputy Judge-Advocatc- 
Gencml of the Division—Major Harriott—should frame the clinrpcs and 
conduct the prosecution. 1 John Lawrence was somewhat doubtful 
about framing charges and was more inclined to get. ns much evidence 
ns possible. 3 

But the Deputy Judgc-Advocatc-Gcncrnl pressed for the framing 
of specific churge ami was supported in this by both General Penny 
and tire Military Commission, and the latter took the responsibility 
of the trial going forward. 4 John Lawrence finally left mntters 
in their hands and the Government of India gave their approval in 
January 18138. 4 Indeed no other course was now possible, as the 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General had somewhat indiscreetly com¬ 
municated copies of the charges framed against the king—a copy of 
which had been sent him—to the various newspapers of Upper India,* 
an action much deprecated by both John Lawrence 1 and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. • 

At this stage Bahadur Shah fell seriously ill and it appeared likely 
that death would prevent further oction. But he recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to beput on his trial and the proceedingseommenced on January 
27tli, 1858. As will be seen by a perusal of the actual trial itself, matters 
bad gone far beyond the specific chnrges against the king, and the 
proceedings really resolved themsclvcB into a general enquiry into the 
Mutiny and its causes. 
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PART IV. 

A Summary of tha Proceedings at the Trial and the sequel. 

Tho actual triAl opened on January 27th, 1858, and lasted, with 
intervals, for 21 days. The following ncoount is largely derived from, 
contemporary histories of the Mutiny. 

The trial was to have commenced at 11 a.m.; but, owing to 
delays caused by a sudden change in the constitution of the court, 
in consequence of Brigadier Shower's departure on an important 
oommand, it was half-past twelve o'clock before the prisoner was 
brought before his judges, although he had keen kept waiting in at¬ 
tendance outside the Dewan-i-Khns, under a strong guard of the 
Rifles, from the hour first appointed. 

At length the order was given to bring in the prisoner; 
and to those assembled in the grand audience chamber of the Mughals, 
the appearance of the old man as he tottered into court, supported 
on one side by his only remaining son, and on the other by one of his 
attendants, was an event of intense interest; and it became especially 
so when the proud antecedents of his race were compared with the 
wretched position of their miserable descendant. As soon as the 
prisoner had reached the place assigned him between the president 
and the government prosecutor, he seated himself on cushions placed 
for his accommodation, having his son Jiwan Bakht standing on his 
left: the background being filled up by a strong guard of the fiOth 
Rifles, who hail charge of tho prisoner. 

Tlie proceedings commenced by the members of the court, the 
prosecutor, and tho interpreter taking the customary oaths. The 
prosecutor then read the charges against the prisoner, and addressed 
thecourtinexplanationofthem ;concluding by stating that,although 
tho prisoner might be fully convicted by the court, no capital sentence 
could be passed upon him, in consequence of his life having been 
guaranteed to him by General Wilson, in a promise conveyed to him 
by Captain Hodson. He then, through the interpreter, put the formal 
question, Guilty or not guilty ? ” hut the prisoner either did 
not, or affected not to understand the meaning of the inquiry and 
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there was considerable delay before ho coaid bo got to reply. He at 
length, however, declared himself profoundly ignorant of the nature 
of the charges against him, or of the authority by which he was then 
questioned, although a translated copy of the charges had been 
delivered to him some twenty days previous. After some further 
delay, and a great deal of persuasion and explanation through the 
interpreter, the prisoner at last pleaded “ Not Guilty,” and the busi¬ 
ness of the court proceeded. 

A number of documents of various descriptions, and of varied 
importance, were then read by the prosecutor. These chiefly con¬ 
sisted of petitions from all classes of natives addressed to “ The 
Shelter of the World." Some of them were curious ; many related 
to outrages perpetrated by the sowars and sepoys in the city and 
suburbs ; others related to certain delinquencies of the princes, sons 
of the ex-King, who had seized the opportunity to extort money and 
valuable property from the wealthy inhabitants; a considerable 
number related to matters connected with the establishment of the 
“ new reign ” ; and all coucluded with a prayer that it might endure 
as long as the world lasted. Most of these State papers bore the 
autograph Orders and signature of the prisoner, written in pencil 
at the top; and, his handwriting being sworn to by competent 
witnesses, incontrovertible proof was furnished of the active co¬ 
operation of the prisoner in the rebellious movement. 

During the greater part of the day, the royal prisoner appeared 
to consider the proceedings as perfectly unimportant, and merely 
tiresome ; and he occasionally found relief from ennui by dozing. His 
son appeared more animated, and laughed and chatted with his father's 
attendant without appearing at all embarrassed. In fact, neither 
of the personages most interested appeared to he at all affected by the 
position in which they were placed, but, on the contrary, seemed 
to look upon the affair as one of the consequences of their fate, to 
which they could offer neither resistance nor regrets. 

Each paper, as it was read, was shown to the prisoner's vakeel,, 
and identified by him, although the king himself professed utter 
ignorance of the existence of such documents—denied his signature,. 
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.and endeavoured, by gestures of dissent, to impress the court with nw 
iden of his entire innocence. 

On the second day, n document was rend, which purported to l>e 
a remonstrance from the one Nubbcc Bux Klian to the prisoner, urging 
him to reject the request of the army for permission to massacre 
the European women and children who had sought shelter in the 
palace. The writer submitted that such maauicrc would be contrary 
to the Mohammedan religion und law ; and stntcd that, uulesss a 
Faltea (» judicial decree or sentence) could he procured it shuuld not 
be put in execution. This document, it wns obaerved by the govern¬ 
ment prosecutor, wns the only one, of an immenBo heap before him, 
in which the spirit of mercy and of kindness to Europeans could be 
traced : and it was remarkable, that it waa the only one of the moss 
upon which the prisoner had not made some commout. 

On the third day, the proceedings commenced at eleven o dock, 
the prisoner being brought into court in a palanquin, attended by hi* 
vnkeel, Clholam Abbas, and two servants ; the prince, Jrwan Bukht, 
having been ordered into confinement for his indecorous and dis¬ 
respectful conduct towards the court during the first day a trial. A 
portion of the day was again occupied in reading n mass of documents, 
of which the prisoner took little notice-dozing, and apparently 
regardless of what was passing around him. Occasionally, however, 
when some particular passage was read, the dull eye would light up, 
and the bowed head would be raised in marked attention for u few 
momenta—only to relapse into n state of listless indifference. 

The sittings of the court occupied several weeks, in consequence 
of various adjournments rendered necessary by the failing health 
of the aged prisoner. On the tenth day of the trial, Sir Theophilua 
Metcalfe (Civil Service) gave some important evidence relative to the 
state of feeling amongst the natives before the outbreak on the 
1 1th of May; ami stated that a rumour was current iu the city, for 
six weeks prior to the outbreak, that the Kashmir Gate would be at¬ 
tacked and taken from the British ; that this rumour wus communi¬ 
cated to the civil authorities, and that no notice waa taken of it. 
Another witness, Buktowur, a peon in the service of the late Captain 
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Dougins, gave details of the occurrences of the outbreak on the 11th 
May, from the first appearance of the mutinous troopers from Meerut, 
to the murder of Mr. Fraser (the Chief Commissioner), Captain 
Dougins, Mr. Hutchinson (Civil Service), and the Rev. Mr. Jennings 
mil his ill-fated daughter. From the evidence of this witness, it 
appeared that Captain Douglas, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Nixon, 
were nil near the Calcutta Gate leading to the bridge of boats, when 
four or five of the troopers rode up and fired upon the little part)' 
killing Mr. Nixon, and severely wounding Mr. Hutchinson. The 
Europeans, alarmed, jumped down from the road into the dry ditch 
surrounding the palace, Captain Douglas being much hurt in bis des¬ 
cent. They then ran along the ditch, and reached the Palace Onto, 
which they entered and closed after them. Mr. Fraser came up soon 
afterwards, and was admitted ; and at one period of the attack, he 
appears to have taken a musket from one of the sepoys at the gate, 
and shot a trooper, which had the effect of driving the other* off for a 
short time. At the suggestion of Mr. Jennings, Captain Dougins 
was taken up to his own apartments over the gateway ; and soon 
after this a number of people from the interior of the palace came 
rushing forward, shouting “ Docn, decn,” and a crowd gathering; 
they were headed by a native officer of the palace guard, and. under 
his guidance, Captain Douglas and his companions were sought out 
and brutally murdered. 

On the eleventh rlay of the trial, a uows-writer named Chuni, 
corroborated the evidence of former witnesses as to the deaths of Mr. 
Fraser and Captain Douglas; and stated that the Mohammedans of 
the city were in the habit, of boasting that the Persians, aided by the 
Russians were coming to drive the English out of the country; 
and averred that the chupatties which preceded the outbreak were 
used to bring together large bodies of men, for some business then to 
be explained to them, and that the distribution began at or near 
Knmal, a town about seventy miles north-west of Delhi. He also 
stated that about five or six days ufter the city had been in the 
possession of the mutineers, he heard there was a great disturbance 
in the palace, and on going to ascertain the cause, found a number 
of sepoys, and some of the prisoner's armed servants killing the 
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European men, women, and children. There was a great crowd col¬ 
lected, and he could not ace distinctly through it; hut after the 
slaughter had been completed, he inquired of the sweepers who were 
removing the bodies, and heard that, in all, fifty-two persons had been 
killed : of these, only five or six were male*, the rest being females 
and children. The bodies were removed in carta, and thrown into 
the river. When he saw them lying dead, they had been collected 
in a circle. A number of Mohammedans were on the top of Mirza 
Moghul’s house—spectators of the scene ; and the prince himself was 
among them.* From the 11th to the lfifch of May, when tho mas¬ 
sacre. took place, these unfortunate persons were confined in a cellar 
or receptacle for rubbish, where the king's lowest class of prisoners 
were usually kept, and in which it would have been considered an 
insult to place respectable persons. On the twelfth day of the ex¬ 
amination, one Chuni Lai, a pedlar who was in Delhi on the 11th 
of May, but left a few days afterwards, confirmed the statement of 
the previous witness; and added, that the prisoner was proclaimed 
king by beat of drum, and that a royal salute was fired in the palace 
at midnight of the 11th of May. Gulab, a messenger, gave further 
details of the massacre of the Europeans within the palace, of 
which event he wag an eye-wituess. He said that it was known two 
days previously that tho European prisoners were to be slaughtered 
on that day, and a great crowd had in consequence assembled. The 
prisoners were all ranged in a line on the edge of the tank, and, at a 
given signal the mutineers and palace servants, by whom they were 
completely surrounded, rushed in and hacked them to pieces with 
swords. Shots were fired at them at tho commencement; but one of 
the bullets happening to strike a sepoy, the sword was resorted to, 
and the barbarous work was soon over. The murderers engaged in 
this cowardly deed numbered from 100 to 160 persons. When 
the sanguinary act had boon accomplished, the spectators were turned 
out of the place, and the bodies were carried away by sweepers. No 
one attempted to interfere to prevent the massacre ; no messenger 
from the king came to stop it; and the witness said he heard nothing 
which could lead him to believe that tho deed was not gloried in by 


•Not*.—Mirza Moghul »u ihot by Gap*. Hod*on oe Sep*. 22nd, 1857. 
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the Mohammedan*. The witness further stated that he was present 
at the murder of the Beresfonls (Mr. Beresford was the manager 
of the Delhi Bank). Thin gentleman was kndly wounded at the 
onset, one arm being broken by a shot but having a sword and his 
wife being armed with a spear, they contrived to keep the ruffians at 
bay for some time, Mrs. Beresford herself killing one and wounding 
another. They were at length overpowered, nnd with their five 
children (all girls), wore ruthlessly murdered. The Bov. Mr. Hubbard, 
and another missionary, who had gone to the bank for protection, 
were also killed at the same time. “ The house,” said the witness, 
*• where they were all slaughtered, still bears the marks of the 
struggle, and of the closing scene of horror.” 

An important piece of evidence wns given on the thirteenth day 
of the trial, by a half-caste woman, the wife of Mr. Alexander 
Aldwell, formerly in the civil service of the Company. Mrs. Aid- 
well was a prisoner in the Fort but escaped the general massacre by 
pretending to turn Mohammedan. Her evidence absolved the regular 
sepoys of the murder of the captives, the “ privilege for the latter 
being particularly reserved for the king's own servants. 1 ' 

The most conclusive evidence against the prisoner, in relcume 
to his alleged complicity in the rebellion, was produced by Mukand 
Lai, the private secretary of the ex-king. Upon the first appearance 
of this individual before the court, he exhibited a degree of insolent 
assurance that drew from the judge-advocate a sharp rebuke and 
admonition. The prisoner, on his part, took no notice of and appeared 
perfectly indifferent to, the presence or the behaviour of his secretary; 
and only onoe in the course of the evidence of that functionary, did 
he exhibit the slightest token of recognition. Mukand Lai, a 
short nnd stout Hindu, after a slight interval allowed him to recover 
his equanimity, which had been seriously disturbed by the caution 
he received, took his station in the place allotted to the w itnesses, 
and in a very humble attitude, and with clasped hands, proceeded 
to give his evidence. He declared that, for more than two years 
previous to the outbreak at Meerut, the prisoner had been disaffected 
towards the British Government— a circumstance ho ascribed partly 
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to the discontinuance of the poinp nud ceremony to which the inmate* 
of the pAlace had been accustomed, and partly to the refusal of the 
government to recognise whoever the prisoner pleased to nominate 
ns heir-apparent to the throne. The arrival of some of the royal 
family from Lucknow, about the time referred to, he atnted, was closely 
connected with the prisoners correspondence with Persia. The 
grow ini* disaffection of the native army had l>een the common 
subject of conversation in the private apartments of the prisoner 
for some months previous to the outbreak ; and preparations for thut 
event had Itcen arranged by the native officers sent from Delhi, 
to form part of the court-martial upon the mutineers of the 3rd Cavalry. 
The witne^ also stated that the guards of the palace, changed weekly 
from the three regiments in cantonments at Delhi, were to a man, 
adherents of the king. The secretary then described the incident* 
of the outbreak ns connected with the personal acta of the prisoner : 
and with regard to the subsequent massacre of Europcon prisoners 
said, that when the mutineers become clamorous for the slaughter, 
Mirra Mogul, eldest son of the prisoner, with another of the princes, 
went to obtain the consent of the king, who wns in hia private apart¬ 
ment ; and were admitted to an audience, the mutineers remaining 
outside. After the lapse of about twenty minutes the two prince* 
returned : and Miraa Mogul announced with exultation, that the 
prisoner had given his consent: the slaughter accordingly commenced, 
the primes looking on from a terrace immediately above the scene 
of the outrage, ami encouraging the murderers by their gesticulations 
and laughter. 

On the following day (the fifteenth of the trial) Mukaud Lai was 
further examined; and stated that the then late prime minister, 
Mahboob Ali Khan, was the only person he knew of in the prisoner a 
entire confidence, and that he himself was not admitted to the secret 
conferences of his master. That at such private conferences, Mahboob 
Ali Khan. Hassan Askari, the Begum Zinat Mahal, and generally 
two of the prisoner's daughters, were present, and that by their counsel 
he was guided. 

During the trial the king displayed a singular line of con¬ 
duct, not at all in keeping with the serious position he occupied. 
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Occasionally, while the evidence was progressing, he would coil him¬ 
self up in his shawl*, and, reclining upon the cushion* placed for hi* 
convenience would appear perfectly indifferent to the proceeding* 
around him ; at other times he would suddenly rouse up, as if from a 
dream, and loudly dony some statement of a witness under examina¬ 
tion ; then again relapsing into a state of real or assumed insensibility, 
* ho would carelessly ask a question, or laughingly offer an explana¬ 
tion of some phrase used in evidence. Upon one occasion, he affected 
such utter ignorance of a question before the court, in reference 
to his alleged intrigues with Persia, as to inquire, “ whether the 
Persians and the Russians were the some people.” He severs! time* 
declared himself perfectly innocent of everything he was charged 
with, and varied the wearisomcnes* of his constrained attendance, 
by amusing himself with a scarf, which he would twist and untwist 
round his head like a playful child. 

The following facts were ultimately established by these proceed¬ 
ings ; _(i) that the intended revolt was known to, and encourag¬ 

ed by, the 8hah of Persia, who, at the request of the king, promised 
money and troops to ensure it* succera, his proclamation to that effect 
being posted upon the gate of the Jumma Musjid, whence it was 
taken down by order of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who himself was 
informed by a Christian Ressaldar very popular with the natives, 
that he had been warned to fly, as the Persians were coming, and 
the Muswlmws were exceedingly excited. Unfortunately Sir Theo¬ 
philus considered the information from such a quarter of no importance, 
(ii) It was proved that a paper was addressed to, and received 
by, the late Mr. Colvin (Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Province"*), by Mohamed Dervish, revealing the whole plot six weeks 
'before the rebellion actually broke out and that this warning also 
was considered so unimportant, that it was neither acted upon by 
the party to whom it was given, nor reported by him for the con¬ 
sideration of the supreme government: and, (iii) that the murders 
of Europeans in Delhi were committed by order of the king, in the 
presence of his sons and other persons connected with tho royal family, 
and by means of the Khassburdars, his special body-guard. 
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Of the assumption of independent sovereignty in defiance of ex¬ 
isting treaties, and the levying of war against the British Government 
in India, there ooald be no question ; and the prisoner was found 
guilty upon each of the four charges alleged against him, whereby 
lie became liable to the penalty of death as a traitor and felon. 

After the verdict the proceedings were forwarded to 8ir John 
Lawrence who reviewed them in a lengthy despatch to the Government, 
of India, 1 and reoommended the transportation of the ex-king 
overseas. Zinat Mahal and Jiwan Bakht being given the option of 
accompanying him or of being confined in Bengal. The Government 
of India agreed and ordered Bahadur Shah to be sent to Calcutta 
under a strong escort. His future destination was to be intimated 
to him on hia arrival.* 

In October 1888, accompanied by Zinat Mahal and Jiwan Bakht 
the last of the Timurids departed from Delhi. On reaching Calcutta, 
the party were at once placed on board a warship and conveyed 
to Rangoon where the ex-king finally ended his days in 1862 nt 
the age of 87. 




THE REVOLT IN KASHMIR, 1846. 
By R. R. Sethi. 


" It would be no unpleasant theme to dilate on the Kashmir Cam* 
paign, on the extraordinary fact, never before witnessed, of half a dozen 
foreigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous army through as difficult 
a country as it in the world to put the chief, formerly their commander, 
now in their minds a rebel, in possession of the brightest gem of their land, 
Roman History tells no such tales, shows no such instantaneous fellow¬ 
ship of the vanquished with the victors.” 


By the terms of the Treaty, which in March, 1846, closed the First 
Sikh War. amongst other things, tho Sikhs ceded to the British all 
the hill country between the rivers Beat and InduB, " including tho 
provinces of Kashmir and Hazara;" 1 and “in consideration of the 
services rendered by Raja Gnlab Singh, of Jammu, to the Lahore 
State towards procuring the restoration of the rotations of amity be¬ 
tween the Lahore and British Governments,” the British agreed to 
recognise *' tho independent sovereignty of Raja Gulah Singh in such 
territories and districts in the hills as may be made over to the said 
Raja Gulab Singh, by separate agreement between himself and the 
British Government, with the dependencies thereof, which may have 
been in the Raja’s possession since the time of the late Maharaja 
Kharak Singh ;" further the British Government, '* in consideration 
of the good conduct of Raja Gulab Singh,’’ agreed ” to recognise 
his independence in such territories, and to admit him to the privileges 
of a separate treaty with the British Government." 


A week later, on March 16,1846, was signed this separate Treaty* 
with Gulab Singh, by which the British Government “ transferred 

1 Tho Lahore Government being nn»bte to pay the onr-and-a-hall trow* of 
ru ™, M m indemnity for the expniM* of wnr, or to *h» necanty aatUfaetory 
Britt*h Government for it* evrntoal pfwnl. tbr Mshonjn w * <1 .. t0 •** 
Honourable Company. a» an equivalent for one crorr, hi* p>M*aaJon* in the bin 
count Hr* between the Bm and the Indus inelodioR the provinces of Kashmir and 
Harara. engaging to rav tbo remaining fifty Isea on or More tbe ratification of tho 
Treaty—«ii«JY*oly batcre* the British Hormmtsl and Uc Stall of l.nhert, caxelvded 

a ‘ ^ • Vide Tri btfuwJi the Brilitk Oormmiat and Maharaja Owls* Sinjk. 
cancladtd at Amritsar, on March Ifii*. 184S. 
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And made over, for ever, m independent possession, to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh und the heirs male of his body, all the hilly and mountainous 
country, with its dependencies, situated to the eastward of the river 
Indns and westward of the river Ravi, including Chnmba and ex¬ 
cluding Lahoul, being part of the territories ceded to the British 
Government by the Lahore State." In consideration of this transfer 
Gulab Singh was to pay the British Government seventy-five lacs of 
rupees (Nnnakthaki), fifty lacs to ho paid on ratification of tho 
Treat)', and twenty-five lacs on or before October 1, IWfl, and in token 
of the supremacy of the British Government, wan “ to present 
annually to the British Government one horse, twelve perfect 
shawl-goats of approved breed (six mnlc and six female), and three 
pair* of Kashmir shawls.” He further engaged “ to join with the 
whole, of his military force the British troops when employed within 
the hills, or in the territories adjoining his possessions; ” and on 
their part- the British Government engaged “ to give its aid to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in protecting his territories from external enemies.” 

Thus it was that Gulab Singh, the great-grandfather of the 
present Maharaja, became the ruler of Kashmir. But he did uot 
acquire actual poasi-ssion of his new province without much 
difficulty. 

The Revoll of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, Governor of Kashmir. 

One can eaaily imagine the jealousy which would be felt by a 
pon+r at giving over, “ in sackcloth and ashes, - ' a rich tract of 
ita territory to one who, only lately, was a subject of its own—a 
powerful subject, all but independent, but still n subject acknowledg¬ 
ing, perhaps, a more perfect allegiance than he paid. Hence began 
intrigues, and month after month passed away without Gulak Singh 
being in possession of Kashmir. We shall examine concisely to what 
this w«s due. 

Kashmir was annexed to the Sikb dominions in 1819, und had 
thenooforwnrd l>een administered by Governors from Lahore who 
were frequently chnnged. In I MO, the Sikh Governor, in charge of 
Kashmir affairs, was one Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, who is thus described 
by a contemporary writer : 
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** The Shaikh is, perhaps, the beat mannered and best dressed 
man in the Paujab. He is rather under thau above the middle height; 
but his figure is exquisite, ns fur os it goes, and is usually set 
of! with the raoHt unrivalled lit which the unrivalled tailors of Kashmir 
could achieve for the Goventor of the Province. His smile and bow 
Are those of a perfect Courtier, whose taste is too good to be obsequious; 
his great natural intelligence and an unusually good education have 
endowed him with considerable conversational powers; and his 
Persian idiom would do no dishonour to a native of Shiraz. Beneath 
this smooth surface of accomplishment and courtesy lies sn ill-assorted 
and incongruous disposition : ambition, pride, cruelty and intrigue, 
strangely mixed up with indolence, effeminacy, voluptuousness and 
timidity. From such pluses and mtnuaer what result can be 
expected but a moral cypher ? ”* 

Deeply engaged in the intrigues and revolutions of Lahore, 
Shaikh Imam-ud-Din was never to be found at the cries of any of 
them ; and so completely were all his aspirations negatived by in¬ 
decision, that he spent the six months of his Kashmir government 
in wavering between three different schemes for his own personal 
aggrandisement: doubtful whether to accept Gulab Singh's offer, 
and continue Governor on a salary of one lac per annum; to oppose 
the transfer of the Province to that Prince, which Raja Lai Singh 
told him should be a receipt in full for his Kashmir account* ; or to try 
to buy over the British, and make himself independent sovereign 
of the loveliest valley in the world. We shall see presently that 
he chose the most senseless of the three; and to save himself 
from the consequences, on the first appearance of danger, he turned 
“ King’s evidence, ” and sacrificed his accomplice. 

In his choice he was urged, it is said, by the influence of a wife, 
the daughter of the Khan of Kohistan, “ proud of her kin and blood,” 
and bigoted in her Mohammedan faith.* Imam-ud-Din with the 
aid of feudatorieB took up anas to oppose the entry of Gulsb Singh, 
and his troops obtained some advantages. 


« Herhrrt Kdw.nleV *• /.tf< Dir Henry Lnttrtrtt," l olviw* //. Pafu 72. 
• Ibid. 
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Gulab Singh could not himself drive the recalcitrant Shaikh out 
by force of arms and the British Government had to intervene and 
coercive measures were resorted to. Without an heur's hesitation, 
the Governor-General declared that the clause cf the Treaty of 
Lahore by which Kashmir was to be tramferred to Gulab Singh 
must bo enforced and “that tho British Government would give every 
possible support to the Maharaja Gulab Singh in compelling the servant 
of the Darbar, tho Shaikh Imam-ud-Din to evacuate Kashmir, holding 
the Darbar responsible for the acta of their officer, in this gross 
violation of the Treaty.” 1 

The Lahore Darbar was asked to place at Maharaja Gulab Singh's 
disposal from one-half to two-thirda of the force at any or all of the 
stations between the Ravi and the Attock and to desire their 
Officers Commanding within that tract instantly, on receipt of the 
Maharaja's requisition, to move on such points os he might desire and 
to set on his instructions.* The Darbar was further instructed to 
proclaim to their border subjects that the property of persona 
taking up arms against Maharaja Gulab Singh would be 
confiscated.* The Maharaja was advised to combine mercy with 
energy in ooereing the rebels and to offer an amnesty for sub¬ 
mission up to a certain date. 4 

In the meautime a letter was addressed to the 8ikh officers and 
soldiers in Kashmir, informing them that an English army had 
heen ordered to support the Maharaja. * " Aa it was the practice 
of the English," wrote Henry Lawrence, " I warn you that if on 
receipt of this order you separate from the Shaikh and return to the 
Panjab, your lives will be spared and your arrears will be paid.” 4 

• Fanjsb Govrrnmrnt Record*. PrcM Li*I Volume IX, Serial No. 217, dated 
Sink, the 25th S>-ptrml>er. 1840. From Frederick Carrie,Secretary to the Government 
ot lodi* with the Governor-General, to H. M. Lawrence. Agent to the Governor- 
Gemrnl, North-Wort Front Ur. 

• Panjeb Government Records, Prees List Volume IX, Serial No. 193, dated 
the 12th September, 1840. From H. M. Lawrence to F. CutTie. 

• IbU. 

• l’«n>ab Government Records, Prrss List Volume IX, Serial No. 890. dated 
the 18th September, 1840. From H. M. Lawrence to Licet. H. B. Edwardet, on 
deputation to Jammu. 

• Panjab Government Records, Press List Volume IX. Sciial No. 439, dated 
the 24th September, 1846. From H. M. Lawrence to the Sikh officers and soldiers 
in Kashmir. 

• Ibid. 
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The Governor General on September 15,1846, ordered nix Regi¬ 
ments of Native Infantry, two Regiment* of Irregular Cavalry, and 
twelve Field Guns, under Brigadier Wheeler, commanding the 
Jullundur Doab, to be held in readiness to move fully equipped 
for field service from Jullundur towards Jammu, for the purpose 
of protecting the Maharaja’s rear in his absence. 1 

The Maharaja did not wish British troops to go to Kashmir but 
was anxious that they should hold Nowshera (above Bhirobsr) for 
him for the double reason, that it was a troublesome country, and 
that by so forward a movement, people might be led to suppose tLat 
they should advance into Kashmir. * 

Accordingly, the Governor-General on September 22, IWti, 
addressed the Commauder-in-Chiof, requesting him that the Brigadier 
might be ordered to advance.* '* The object of the movement,’' 
the Governor-General wrote, “ ia to enable Maharaja Uulub Singh 
to move all his disposable forces on Kashmir, by protecting his rear 
from the confines of our frontier up to Jammu, a distance probably 
of between 60 and 70 mile*, in the country between the Ravi and 
Chenab rivers at the foot of the hills whioh divide the Maharaja's 
territory from the plains.’ 4 

The troop" snlnctM by the Lahore Daibar for the Kashmir ex¬ 


pedition were 

Under Sardar Sher Singh—his own troops, tho Kohistani 
f mountaineers), about 5,000 in number; four guns. 

Under General Doab Singh—two regiments. 

Under General Kahnn Singh—two regiments. 

Lahore Troops, under General Imam Singh—two regiment*; 
two guns- 

Moreover ten other guns and all necessary munitions were 
got ready at Lahore under tho direction of Captain Brind. Various 

ssjsjssz s&sazsg 
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officers were despatched to collect carriago and supplies in Rawalpindi, 
Jhang, eto. 1 

And then was soon the very roinarkablo spectacle of the British 
Agent marching at the head of the Sikh troops, supported by British 
forces, to wrest Sikh territory from Imam-ud-Din in order to hand it 
over to tho last of thoso Rajput brothers, who had alwayB inspired 
tits Sikhs thomsolvos with intense joalousy. 

These vigorous measures had the desired effect of showing not 
only to Gulab Singh, but also to the Shaikh in Kashmir, and the Vatir 
in Lahore, that no difficulties which could be crcatod by hostile com* 
binations, or intri 0 ues, would bo allowed to stand in tho way of carry¬ 
ing out tho Treaty. Tho very first fruits were the revelation of 
Raja Lai Singh's treachery. No sooner did Puran Chand, tho Shaikh’s 
Vakil, find that tho British woro in oarnest, Gian with admirable deci¬ 
sion ho chose his aide, and determined to save his master by 
throwing Raja Lai Singh overboard. 

The surrender of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din. 

Lieut. II. B. Edwardes, tho Assistant Political Agent, who had 
been deputod by the Governor-Gonoral to keop Government informed 
about tho proceedings in Kohwtan and Kashmir and to advise 
Maharaja Gulab Singh ‘at tho presont juncture,’* reporting tho 
substance of conversations bo had hold with Puran Chand, the 
Shaikh’s Vakil, in a letter datod tho 17th September, 1846, 
observed that tho Vakil repeatedly asserted that hia master, the 
Shaikh, had been secretly instigated in his resistance to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh in Kashmir, by communications sent to him 
by tho KtisiV, Raja Lai Singh, and that the Shaikh possessed 
letters to that effect, written by his VakH and signed by Raja 
Lai Singh at Lahore.* 

Punjab Government' Roeorda." PresTUrt Volume IX. Serial Ho, tS7, dated 
the t9th Soptembrr. IMS. From M. M. U*nix» »o F. Currie. 

At the requeut of Dcwao Jowala Sahar (Maharaja Golab Sinah'l FoM) the 
folio*ins oflleer* acre «tk»d to go with the Sikh boors to KaahmirSardars 
Tej Singh, fsfcrr Sinoh and ManpaJ Singh. General* Kaban Singh. Lai Singh 
Mortria, Amir Chand Topi, and CortUsdl s and Coicuria Khan All Khan Gobaroni 
and Garda n*. — Ibid. 

• Panjab Gorrmarnt Record*. Preaa List Volume IX. Serial No. B78. dated 
tho 4 th September, IMS. From H. M. Lawrrce* to Lieut. Edwardr*. 

* Panjab Government Record*. Prtaa Li*t Volume IX, Serial No. 217, dated 
Simla.the 24th September, IMS. FrcmF.Cwtletoll.H. Lawrence. 

It mu»t bo noted here that the Parir, Raja Lai Singh, np to this time had by publk 
lettenand asauranre* led tho Agent of Britlab Government to believe that he waa talc- 
infi every moaauw is hi* power toeaiMc lbe .Shaikh to withdraw from Kaibinir.— Ibid. 
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“ If these auspicious circumstances shall subsequently b« verified, “ 
wrote F. Currio to H. M. Lawrence, '* Lieut. Kdwardeg may assure 
the Shaikh that if ho (as his VakU declares, ho can) does prove the 
truth of the Vakil’s declarations, the British Government will visit 
the offence of a Lahore servant, acting under tko orders of his 
Government upou that Government, and not upon him, and will 
ensure his personal safety, if without further resistance ho abandons 
his desperate enterprise and delivers himself up to the British 
Political Agent.” 1 

Negotiations were then opened between Lieut. Kdwardes and 
Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, and the latter expressed his willingness to 
evacuate the valley and come over to Lahoro but he was afraid that 
his Julhmdur Jayirs would be confiscated and that he would be 
charged for the arrears of his troops. Hence ho wavered and sought 
assurances before ho finally gave up.* He was assured that if ho 
loft Kashmir immediately with the proparty ho possessed, either 
with or without his troops, his life would bo spared and his past 
oonduot forgiven, and that if ho could provo that he had resisted 
at the instigation of the Lahoro authorities, ho would retain his 
property and would bo exomptod from rondoring any account 
to tho Darbar.* But ho was told that his Jayirs in Jullundur 
could not bo restored, for as a rosidont in the British territory and 
as a Jagirdar under the British Government ho hud disobeyed 
its orders. 4 This caused tho Shaikh to pause. 

1 Panjab Government Records, Pr««« List Volume IX, Serial No. 217, dated 
Simla, tbe 26th September, UM6. From F. Currie to H. M. Lawrence. 

• Panjab Government Record*, Prcaa LUt Volume IX, Serial No. 1166, dated 
tbe 30th September, 1S4S. From John Lawrence, officiating Agent at Lahore, to F. 
Currie. 

• Ibid. 

• " Lieut. Kdwardes will not enooursge tbe Shaikh to beliorc, became the British 
Government do not visit upon him offences committed by him. In oonstqtMne* o< 
orders received from bis own Government, that he it to be reinstated in his Jag rt and 
property In Jollundur. Tbe Shaikh most be aware that he holds that property 
asa subject of the Company end itcousequcntlv responsible solar to tho British Govern¬ 
ment that by acting in deCancc of their injunctions and in violation of a Treaty 
lie has justly subjected himself to tbe penalties which have already been ordered to 
bo inflicted by the preliminary aetd attaching all his property within their 
territory.“ Psnjsb Government Records, Pres* lilt Volume lX, Serial No. 217, 
dated Simla, tho 26th September, 1846. From F. Currio to H. II. Lawrence. 
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On October 6, the Adjutant-General of the Army ordered Col. 
Reed, commanding at Ferozcpur, to march Her Majesty's G2nd 
Regiment, three regiments of Native Infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry and twelve guns to Lahore. 1 Major-General Sir John Littler 
was ordered to move Her Majesty's 80th Regiment, three regiments of 
Nativo Infantry and twelve guns on to Sialkot. * Lieut. Lumsdcn was 
to joiu tho Sikh troops, which had already loft Lahore, at Kajourie, 
lest they should halt short of their destination.* On October 
11, Brigadier Wheeler was ordered to move the forces under 
his command so far us Bhimbar, but was instructed on no 
account to proceed beyond that.* He, however, received instruc¬ 
tions from Geueral Littler, on October 19, ordering him to 
cross with his forces to the right bank of the Chcnab, 5 the forces 
under Littler being stationed on the left bank ready in 24 hours to 
form a junction with Brigadier Wheeler to advance ou Bhimbar or 
Nowshera, whenover required to do so. 

This mobilisation of troops further proved to the Shaikh, the 
hopelessness of his resisting any longer, and detached from him 
some of his most valuable adherents. 

Reports now, from different quarters, confirmed the news that 
the Shaikh was yielding to the persuasions of the deputies and 
had mado preparations for his departure to Lahore.* Puran 


1 Punjab Government Reoonlt, Prea* Li»t Volume iX, Serial No. Mb, dated 
(ho llth October, 18 * 8 . From H. M. Lawrence to Brigadier Reed. Com- 
maadini; at Forojwpnr. 

• Ibid. 

• Punjab Government Record*. Prcaa Lkt Volume IX. Serial No. 250. dated 
the 7th October, 18*4. From H. M. Lawrence to F. Currie. 

• Punjab Government Record*. Proa* List Volume IX. Serial No. Ml, dated 
the llth October. 1840. From II. SI. Lawrence to Brigadier Wheeler. Com in ending 
Field Force*. 

• Punjab Government Record*. Pro** Ltet Volume IX. Serial No. 082, dated the 
lOtU October, 18*0. From Sir John IJttlor, Commanding tbo Panjab IHvUior, to 
H.M. Lawrence. 

• Punjab Government Record*. Proa* Liet Volume IX. Serial No. 1132, dated 
the 10th October. 18*0. From Lieut. Edwardtw to II. M. Lawrence. 
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TH* REVOLT IS KASHMIR, 1846. 

Chand and Fatah Khan arrived in Kashmir on October 1, 
and delivered the written pledge of Lieot. Edwardes to 
Imam-ud-Din. No sooner had the Shaikh read this encouraging 
letter, than trusting entirely to the leniency and generosity of the 
British Government he raised the siege of Hari Parbat; called in his 
men to their respective camps, exhorted the Kings of the Kcbistan 
to put down the rebellious spirit they had raised and set himself to 
work in earnest to write similar orders to every part of the country. 1 
Miharaja Gulab Singh’s servants imprisoned in Kashmir wero released 
and Mirza Faqir Ullah wan ordered to set free those in confinement 
at Rajourie.* 

Before leaving Kashmir, Imam-ud-Din wanted still to make 
sure of the action the British Government would take ugaiast 
him. So he sent Fateh Khan and Puran Chand and two of his 
confidential agents, Rattan Chand and Mirxa Ahmed, with a letter 
to Lieut. Edwardcs, whom they met at Seyouth, ten ko* from 
Rajourie on October 15.» Edwardes had already promised to 
meet the Shaikh on his way to Lahore. Imam-ud-Din requested 
him to come up to Bairamgulli, Edwardes offered to meet 
him at Thana, 8 or 9 miles from Rajourie, and wrote to him 
not only promising to spare his life but also assuring him that 
the British Government would not interfere with his Kashmir 
property, nor allow the Lahore Darbar to coll him to account, 
if he could prove the complicity of tho Lahore Darbar in the 


• Govcrnm*nt Record*. PW-Ltal Vota« IX. ScrUJ^im. dated 
it* 10th October, 184«. From Lieut. H. B. hdwardo. to M. M. Lawrence. 

. IIU < . 1 ,. (.uvcrDor-Ceocral Informed the Sfcret Committee 

* On October 23, 18«, ^ ^ u1o 0 «.,»,!<*>. .gainet the Fen 

. be U former lyd« UreU hi. 
Government ud hi. inMntioo of rorrmdtrir^; hinsaclf to 

SS15JS*? it” u o*'*'- 

Parll.mmUry Paper* (IMS—«7). 

, _ , v o^crrimMi Record* Fret* Lbt VoW IX. Serial Ho. 1183, d»t«d 
aml^tS^from^^tbo IMhOctoU*. !»«'. From Lknt. Edwardre 
to 1L M- Lawrence. 
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rebellion.* Armogemente would also bo made to save any possibility 
of a oolliBion between Imam-ud-Dinx troops issuing from Kashmir 
and the Maharaja's and tho Sikh forces marching into the valley. 

In the meanwhile, on October 12, Mirra Faqir Ullah of itajouric, 
the mainatay and ally of Shaikh Imaui-ud-Din, had written a bumble 
letter of aubniitsion to Edwardes, wherein be declared his readiness 
to submit ua soon mh the latter reached the Kojourie border. 

Tho Mirra wrote another letter to the Maharaja's Moulvi, offering 
to submit provided the Moulvi got him “ the Maharaja's necklace 
as a pledge of good faith. " Taking on himself the responsibility 
of his safety, Kdwardes asked Faqir Ullah to come at once and the 
Maharaja too agrted to the request of the Mirra. On October 18, 
at 10 a.m., attended by about, thirty followers, this master 
mechanician of the Shaikh's plans, the firebrand of the rebellion, 
the ‘Lord and leader ’ of the insurgent* and the deadly enemy of 
llis Highness came and made his submission to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. * 

The army still advanced, and had reached the fort at the 
Bairamgulli Pass into Kashmir. 

> This iiarllciilar promise of Lieut. Kdwardus garo riw to controversy. 
P. Currio writ In £ to H. M. Iwiw, In a lotter dated Simla, tlm I 2 lh October, 
1846, observed: •• His l.ordahiti does not think that ho (Liout. Kdu-ardca) was 
warranted In promising to Shaikh (mnm.ud-Din that, und«r any circumstances, 
wr would interfere to ) invent the Lahore Government from demanding from him 
a settlement of tho accounts of hii administration for tbo period that tho 

K vine* ha* horn under Ills management. This ia a question with which wu can 
e no cootarn. The Governor-Gcneral observe*, moreover, that thia promise 
of indemnity from tho Government demand and aeftlement of tho accounts of 
his Revenue adminvitration la madu in Iho event of his proving tho deJInquaney 
of lUjn l-»> Singh—but tho misoonduct and underliand intrigue of Raja Lai Singh 
(assuming it to he capable of proof) may not nooemrily involve tho Lahore 
Government itself, and tho redemption of Lieut- Edward**' promlee to hold 
Shaikh lmnni'iid-Din free front all claim by tho Government on account of hi* 
long administration (notoriously a most dishonest one in the matter of rendering 
ao»unt*) may be fotu«l embarrassing." i’anjab Government Records, Prosa Liat 
Volume IX, Serial No. 209. 

The Governor-General. Iwwovcr, agreed to •• maintain tho term* and conditions 
• ilfrttd by Limit. Kdwardr* to Shaikh Iraam-ud-I)i«i a* far ns pemfUc, If he alkali 
mtabliah satisfactorily the fact* upon which those promiti-x were founded, and 
upon tho eetablishment «>f which the i-ooditions rent." i'aujah GovernmentRecords 
Prv»s List Volume IX. .Serial No. 8*1), dated the 2nd November, lmfi. From y" 
Currie to H. M. Lawrence. 

1 Punjab Government Itcvunl*. Pn-s* list Volume IX, Serial No. 11.14. dnled 
tho ISth October, IS-iO. From Lieut. Kdwarde* to H. M. Lawrence. 

Thia event was not only valuable as a key to tho intentions of Shaikh Imam-ud. 
Mn. but also with reference to the effect It w as likely to produce on tho Kohiatan and 
the countries at the foot of the hilla, throughout which his name waa celebrated for 
enterprising courage sod deadly enmity to Maharaja Guilt Singh.— lUi. 
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Soon it was reported that the Shaikh was making ready for de¬ 
parture, having promised to start on the 9th Katak 1803 (October 
23, 1840). He hoped and also believed that no crime would be 
" proved against him. ” “ Tho British had ordered him to leave 
and leave he would, ” he gave out, " he would not stay another 
moment in that place, though he should be forced in consequence to 
halt a day or two on tho road to collect coolies.” 1 On October 23, 
the Shaikh finally ooramunicated, “ I have this day departed from 
the city of Kashmir, though my preparations for the march 
were far from complete. ”• 

He proceeded about three miles from the city where it took him 
a day or two to complete his arrangements. He wrote to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, '* My Lord, I have ever been your servant and son. 
The reply which you sent to my humble epistle hag inspired me with 
confidence. May God keep you on your throne to all eternity! 
Yon tell me to oomc and make my submission. I am honoured 

by reociving your commands and I hasten to obey them. 

You have taken me by tbe hand, now deal with me ob you think I 

deserve.My good and bad qualities I have confided to yon. 

It is for you to estimate tho sum of them * Leaving the valley ou 
October '25, and proceeding via Shopian the Shaikh, worn out with a 
forced mountain-march of forty miles, in the course of which ho had 
been drenched inn snow-storm, reached Bairanigulli on October 81, 
and surrounded by his officers made his submission to Lieut. 
Edwardoa. who on the following day, conducted him to tho camp of 
Henry Lawrence at Thann, the latter having a few days earlier come 
up with the army. On the next day the forces under tho command of 
Major-General Sir John Littler were ordered to withdraw and so 
were Brigadier Wliooler's soou after.* Thus ended this bloodless 


rebellion. _._ 

I paoiab Govern raonl Roeorda. Pr«e» Liat Volume IX. Serial .No. 443, 
dated the 28th Soplomber. 1M0- Prom Malik Fatefe Khan and Kalian L'hand to 

Ijtnil. j^Vj^ J Q ovcrjJBlcnt Bocorda, Pw*a Liat Volume IX. Serial No. 444, dated 
the 23rd Ootober. 1W« or Oth Katlk 1003. From Shaikh Imam-od-Din to Uaot. 
Rdyifd'** 

» Paoiah Government Roeorda. Preaa Liat Volume IX. Serial No. 446. dated 
the 23rd October, 1840. From Shaikh lmam-od Din lo Ma haraj a Ordab Sjaeh. 

* Pan jab Government Rocorda, Preaa LUt Volume IX. Serial No. 10U1, dated 
the 2nd XovemW, I84A. Fr»m H. M. Lawmxje to Sir John LitUor. 
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Mahanja Gulab Singh entered the oity of Kashmir about 
8 a.m. on November 9, 1840, (it bad beon declared Urn auspicious 
time by the astrologer*) and found his *>wam in entire possession 
of the place ; Saidar Snjan Singh, with the garrison of Shergurhi, 
about S,CC0 men, and the family of Shaikh fmnm-ud-Din, having 
moved ojT two days previously. To avoid tlmir lino of march, the 
Maharaja made a detour on hia rood from Shopian, and fell in with 
Henry Lawrence at Pampur on the evening of the 8th. It waa 
thought that Hia Higlincrt would prefer entering his capital by 
himself, and therefore he was given the opportunity of doing so. but 
the meeting at Pampur led the British Agent to imagine that the 
Maharaja was willing to sink his dignity in tho increased opinion 
of the British support that his formal accompaniment would afiord 
His Highness. 1 

Maharaja Gulab Singh having becu established in power 
Henry Lawrence, “ with his usual energy "ns LordHardinge describes 
it, returned at once to Lahore.* The next thing to be done wo* to 
bring Raja Lai Singh to solemn trial and exposure before nil the Sikh 
Chiefs, for secrotly instigating Shaikh Imam-ud-Din in the treacherous 
opposition to Gulab Siugh; the defeated Shaikh, having turned "King’s 
evidence ” against his late accomplice. He placed in Henry Lawrence’s 
hand at Thana, three original documents, purporting to be instructions 
from Lai Singh to the Shaikh to oppose Gulab Singh ; and to the officers 
and soldiers in Kashmir, to be faithful and obedient to tho orders 
of the Shaikh. These papers were putin as evidence at the subse¬ 
quent trial of Raja Lai Singh for his complicity in this affair. 

It would not be out of place here, before wc close, to review the 
more striking features of this Kashmir expedition. 

0.18 climit help noticing lnro that the Sikh troops, who had 
only very recently fought against the British under the same 
officers who now led them, unwilling os they were in their 
hearts to suppport Gulab Singh, whom the Khalsa hated 
thoroughly, acted admirably in these operations, and thus 


i p*ni»b OovonnMot Rreord.. Pw»« LUt VoUmo IX. «wW • ***• 

(he cilv of Kv»hnir, the 12th Norther, HU*, hrwn H- M. I*wreuco to 

V ' C *TT»o Oovemer-Oonerel to tho Secret Committor, doted the 4th December, 
HUS. Porli«ment»ry Popes* (1844-47). 
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drew warm commendation* from Lord Hardinge. 1 Moreover, 
these operations afforded to the Sikh troops an opportunity of mani¬ 
festing the improved state of their temper and discipline, by the 
Alacrity with which they obeyed the order they received at Lahore, 
and the cheerfulness and patience with which they endured the priva¬ 
tions of scanty supplies and long marches in a mountainous country. 
This service had been performed on the requisition of the British 
Government. '* His Lordship," writes P. Currie to H. M. Lawrence, 

“ will be much gratified by having the opportunity of acknowledging 
the services rendered in so admirable a manner by an army whose 
military qualities were last year experienced in the field on the hanks 
of the Sutlej—and this year have been displayed in maintaining by the 
moBt zealous oo-opartition with the British forces and those of Maharaja 
Gulnb Singh, an important article of the Treaty of Lahore, the violation 
of which waa threatened by Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, employed by the 
Lahore Darbar in the Government of Kaahmir.’ * 

Properly considered this feat of compelling the culpable Lahore 
Darbar, with its chief conspirator, ltaja Lai Singh, at its head, to make 
over, in the moat marked and humiliating mauner, the richest provinoe 
in the Panjftb to the one man most detested by the Kbalsa, was the 
real victory of the campaign; and its achievement must continue 
an enigma to every one who remembers that it was performed by 
10,000 Sikh soldiers at the bidding and under the guidance of two 
or three British officers within eight months of the battle of Sobraon. 

This conjuncture was described by Henry Lawrence in a letter to 
Kaye (published in his Mw« of Indian Officer *, Volume 11, page 208) 

aa_“ that ticklish occasion when I took the Sikh army to Kaahmir, 

and when I waa obliged to tell Lul Singh’s Vakil that if anything 
happened to me, John Lawrence was told to put the Raja (Lai Singh) 
in confinement. The fact was, I knew he .was acting treacherously, 
but trusted to carrying the thing through by expedition, and by the 
conviction that the British army was in our rear to support and avenge 





THF. MTJLTAN OUTBREAK AND THE TRIAL OF 
DIWAN MUL RAJ. 

By 

Professor Stta Ram Kohlt. 


The outbreak at. .Multan and the subsequent trial of Diwan Mul 
Raj, the cx-Govcmor of tho Province, are events 
Introductory timt poetess a peculiar interest for a student of 

the modem history of the Punjab. These events, as wc know, fall 
within the transitional period when the old Sikh regime was being 
replaced by British rulo. A study of tho papers and documents 
connected with the trial* will reveal the circumstances under which 
the outbreak in the city of Multan took place on 19th April, 1848; how 
the revolt of Mul Raj developed into the Second 8ikli War; and how 
eventually it led to the absorption of the Sikh Kingdom into British 
Empire in India. 

Maharaja Rnnjit Singh conquered and annexed Multan to his 
CcnquMt of Molten expanding Kingdom of Lahore in 1818. The 
by Ruijit Singh. province was, however, not quite happy in its 

governors during the early years of the new regime. Tho adminis¬ 
tration changed hands quickly, as many ns five governors, Sukh Dial, 
Sham Singh, Mitha Mai, Sewn Ram and Badan Hazari holding office 
in succession—within four years (1818—21). On the removal of the 
last-named, Diwan Sawan Mai was installed in the government of 
Multan and retained this charge for twenty-four years till his death in 


1844. 


At. tho time of his appointment, Sawan Mai was in the prime of 
S*w»n Mai, father of life-* He was a good scholar of Persian aud 
Mul R*j, iav*n«i in Arabic, and had already acquired considerable 

the government of . „ . . 

Muliu, experience in the art of government. By his 

energetic, iirm and just government of the province, Sawan Mai 


iT\» prraent writer haaeollvcted nil thmc paper* am! i* shortly rxprftini; to bring 
out &n annotated edition of the trUI of Mul R«j. ,. . 

>H« wm boro in 1788 and w*« :U yearn of ujtr, when he wn* wlectedtohold ohsrgr 
of the newly acquired territories. 
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succeeded in raising the province of Multan to u state of prosperity 
to which it had, perhaps, never before attained. Kobbery, and 
lawlessness were put down with a stem baud; even-handed justice was 
dealt out to the rich and the poor alike; cultivation was extended, 
trade and industry flourished, und the inhabitants of Multan became 
happy under the now ruler. He is still remembered by the people 
with affection and his memory is cherished in popular songs and 
ballads. 1 

Hawaii Mai's life had a tragio end. On the 10th September, 1844, 
he was shot by a prisoner under trial, who had 
K4w * n ' ,o1 (l n,b ' concealed a pistol under his waist-cloth. The 
bullet struck the Diwan on tho left side of his chest aud broke some 
of his ribs. After lingering for a fortnight he died on the '29th Septem¬ 
ber. 

At the time of his death, Diwan Sawau Mai's charge comprised 
Mul R»). fioviroor of the present districts of Multan, Jhang, Dora 
Multan. Ismail Khan and Derm Ghuzi Khan, together 

with portions of the district of Mianwali and a few sundry estates. 
Tho territory administered by the Diwan was estimated to yield an 
aunual revenue of thirty-five lacs of rupees, for which ho paid to the 
Lahore Government a sum of twenty-three lacs, tho difference being 
allowed for the expenses of management and his own emoluments. 
It was to this important charge that Mul Raj, the eldest amongst 
the five surviving sons of Sawau Mai, succeeded his father in October, 
1844. 1 Mul Raj was fully qualified for the post. He was now thirty 
years of age and hod gained some experience and training in the work 
of administration during the life-time of his father. He had been 
Governor of two important districts, namely, Shujabad and Jhang, 
and had in both caaes won the unqualified approval of his exacting 
father. 

Diwan Mul Raj’s task, it seems, was beset with difficulties from 
Mul Raj's early the very beginning. Raja Hira 8uigh, son of 
troablca. the late minister, Dhian Singh, waa now in power 

at the Lahore court, and between the Diwan a family and Hire Singh's 

• Sovaa Hal lalaitraM tula tain *jrt matt «*« fUr tramyu k*i. (C«M »ay 
thy nrnao be. L*U Sairan Mai. thou haat rcpopulatcd a ruined country)- 

* Sawan Mal'a eldeat ton, Ham Dai, died in 1831. 
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family then; had existed n long-standing enmity. Hiru Singhimposed 
u henw Niixmna. or succession fee, of about thirty lacs on Hu *). 
The Diwnn was very much embarrassed and opened negotiations with 
the Lahore Government. Fortunately for him while the negotiations 
wore still pending. Hira Singh was murdered by the Khalaa army m 
January, IMS. The demand was reduced to eighteen laca by Him 
Singh s surceasor, Sardnr Jnwahir Singh. The Diwan paid a part of 
it and bided his time to see if he could not get the balance remitted. 
Meanwhile, matters were going from bad to worse in Lahore till, in 
December, HUB, the Khalaa army crossed the Sutlej and war with 
the British commenced. Early in 1*10. when the war was over and 
itaja Lai Singh was appointed Prime Minister at the Lahore Durbar, 
Diwan Mol Raj's real troubles began. The Raja was jealous of the 
position of Diwan Sowan Mai's family and now that he came into 
power he could not misa his opportunity. He despitched a force 
against Mul Raj to realise the balance of the Nasrann as well us the 
revenue for the current year. An encounter took place near Jbang, 
and Raja Lul Singh's troops were defeated. 

As soon as the nows of the discomfiture of Ids troops reached 
H* <'oUcrUon iri- Lai Singh, ho summoned Mul Raj to Lahore, 
SraUkl K ' j , ' l, "‘" Ckl but the Diwan would not proceed to Lahore 
without an nasumnee of safe conduct from the Resident. Major 
llenry Lawrence. That assurance being given, the Diwan started for 
Lnliore in company of Raja Dina Nath who had been sent to escort 
him from Multan. The party arrived tit Lahore on 8th October, 
18IU, ami after no small trouble and delay it was tinully arranged 
Hut Mul Kaj should give up the district of Jhang, being one-third of 
the province heretofore held by him ; that he should pay altogether 
twenty lac* on account of the succession fee and for bis urreani; and 
that the revenue of the districts still left under his charge should be 
raised iu amount by more than one-third. In other words, Diwan 
Mul Raj was now asked to pay nearly rupees 1 9,88,1 HW for the same 
territory for which his fntlier used to pay only 13.74.CKK*. The new 
engagement commencing with the spring crop of 1*17 A.D. was, in 
fact, in the nature of farming out of the province for three years for 
a fixed annual payment. Diwnu Mul Ruj expressed himself to the 
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British Resident as well pleased at the arrangement, since, in spite 
of the rather heavy annual tribute which he was now ealled upon to 
pay, lie felt secure both about his life uud olhcc from the caprices of his 
merciless enemy, thanks mainly to the intervention of the British. 

Mul Kaj tried to govern the province as well as he could, but he 
frwh difficult 1 «* was not destined to have an undisturbed caroci 
fcr4w - for long. Fresh difficulties urose in his way, 

which he could not haw anticipated at the time of concluding the 
new agreement with the Lahore Darbar. The treaty of Bhuirowol, 
'22nd December, ItMfi, placed the administration of the Panjab in the 
hands of a Council of Regency composed of eight leading chiefs ucting 
under the control and guidance of a British officer. This now govern¬ 
ment abolished the old system of octroi duties in the Punjab and also 
rendered duty free a number of minor articles of trade. 1 Tho Multani 
merchants also now insisted that the new Punjab system of import 
oud export be introduced in place of tho old town and transit duties then 
in force in Multan. This would inevitably have reduced the revenues 
of the Diwan still further. 

The second difficulty which embarrassed the Diwan, involved 
what he considered his personal honour. The Council of Regency, 
at the initiation of the Resident, hod introduced the practice of 
appeals from the decisions of the district officers being heard by the 
Lahore Durbar. By the Darbar, and by the minister Lai Singh 
especially, this right was also extended to cover Diwan Mul Raj a 
province of Multan. Now Mul Raj did not expect u fair review of his 
decisions by the Lahore Darbar, which was theu dominated by his 
enemy, Lnl Singh. In fact a few decisions hod already gone against 
him and were calculated to lower his prestige in the eyes of his sub¬ 
jects. 

The third disturbing cause was a domestic quarrel in the Diwau’s 
own family. On account of certain differences, his brother, Karam 
Narain, had left Multan and settled down nt Lahore.* The Diwan 
was thus deprived of hU brother s valuable advice and assistance in 

• l-^o 217 . K 'l^ro‘ U l*^iIbluXariM, Volume 111. mil »bo Mul llaf'a Wlrr, ** 
pp. 'J'l-Bl, Punjab Blw Hook. 
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hix administration. Besides, how that Kamm Naruin was away from 
him, hr foam! that his influence at the court of J*ahore was not in¬ 
variably exerted to his advantage. 

The diminishing revenues, the never-aiding clamour of merchants 
.Submits lit. rrxlKM- nn ^ ^nuling classes for the abolition of the town 
,ioa - and transit duties, the adverse influenoc of his 

brother at tho Lahore Darbar and, above all, the right of appeal 
against his judicial decision# claimed by the Darbar were some of tho 
circumstances which the Diwnn considered too embarrassing to cuablc 
him to carry on the government of hia province. Accordingly, ho 
came to Luliure iu November, 1817, to secure a modification in tho 
terms of hia appointment or, in the alternative, to resign his post. 1 
Unfortunately for tho Diwnn, he arrived a day too late to sec Major 
Henry Lawrence who was sympathetic towards him and on whose 
support he maiuly depended. That officer had just left for Knglnml 
and the Diwun failed to get any substantial help from bis younger 
brother Mr. (Sir) John Lawrence who was nuw acting as Resident. 
Accordingly Mol Raj submitted his resignation (December 18, 
1847), but tho Resident would not accept it on the ground that the 
new governor would not W able to realise the revenues from tho 
country in the middle of the liarvcsting season. Another reason 
which prompted the Resident to postpone the acceptance of Mul 
Raj's resignation may he gathered from bis correspondence with the 
Government of India. “ I should prefer,” writes John Lawrence, 
tliat Diwau Mul Raj continued to hold Multan for another year, 
for the rest of the Panjab will afford ample occupation for all our 
energies for that period. Hereafter it will be well to get rid of the 
Diwau.”* 

His resignation not accepted, Mul Raj was persuaded by tho 
Mul tt»j Mum. I,. Resident to continue to act us Governor 
Mu,, * n for somo time more. It was arranged that he 

should be relieved iu March, 1848. At the request of Mul Raj, it was 
further agreed that his resignation should be kept a secret even 

Ui» mi srrhrd »( Lahure, 301 h Xov.-biW. IK47, He b»U fxjtftnwd hi* Wish 
lurrsigu * «r«k brforc in his lotler to (ho Km id.-at, dated 21*1 November : pp. BO- 
til, P4n)ab Blue Bnok- 

•t'ege U4, l’snjab Blue Booh (1W7-4U). 
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from the members of the Council of Regency, as otherwise he might 
have additional difficulties in the administration of his province. Mul 
Raj h«d also requested that, on being relieved of his charge, he might 
be provided with a jagir so as to enable him to maintain his position 
in life. Tin* Resident could not, of course, give him a definite pro¬ 
mise, but lie was given an assurance that he would be taken on the 
Council, the members of which were, as a rule, rewarded with jagirs. 
The third and last condition of the agreement was thut. a couple 
of months before Mul Raj was actually relieved, two British officers 
should be sent to Multan to be instructed by the Diwan in the state 
of affaire, before they took over the administration of the country. 
After making arrangements with Mr. .Tolin Lawrence, satisfactory to 
both parties, Mul Raj returned to his government in the last week of 
December, 1617. 1 


Mr. John Lawrence was relieved of his officiating charge in March, 

His resignation arr<*p* 1848 > an ' 1 Sir P**** 6 ™* Currie was appointed 
tnj March. i(us. Resident at Lahore. Before handing over charge 

of his office to him, Mr. John Lawrence told him all about his interview 
with Diwan Mul Raj. Sir Frederick at once wrote requesting Mul Raj 
to reconsider his decision, but the Diwan waa anxious to be relieved of 
his heavy and troublesome charge. The Resident then proceeded to 
make arrangements for the new government of Multan and Sardar 
Kalian Singh Man was selected for the post. He was to be assisted 
by two British officers and for this purpose Mr. Van# Agnew and 
Lt. Anderson were nominated by Sir F. Currie. 2 

The three officers with a number of attendants proceeded by 

..... the river Ravi (April 5th), while their escort. 

Arrival of tbo new . . , 

Governor with T)rlti»h comprising about 1 ,-hO troops, horse.anti foot, and 

rvIBecra at Multan. . . „ ,, ..._ , . 

two companies of (turklia soldiers and six guns, 

marched by land. The party reached Multan on 17th April, 1616.* 

» Wo come a.-rum. «bo MM* not.', datcl 23rd lVrrmbcr. 1H47. in Labor,- lVlil i- 
cal Diary. VoL III. page «« : •* A KkiUmt (rots- of honour) of IS niece*. Hire., dearrfp. 
lion* of jewellery and an elephant and bum- arc given to Jfool Uaj, Nnrlm of 
Moo!tan ft being the oecaalon of hi* taking hi* rnUtuI (leave)." 

•Mul Raj'a migration wa* arceptad. March Mth. IM8. Kabao -Singh Man waa 
appointed aa Governor on March Slat. For detail* aee page Ltt. Faojab Blue Book. 

• Pnnjah Blue Book. p. 131. glvra April Wth aa tho date of arrival—obviou.lv 
» misprint. 
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Divan Mul Raj pave thorn a very friendly reception. He had sent an 
officer of rank, Divan Jowala Sakai, to receive them at Tulnmba, 
almost at the borders of his territory' with a present and Ra. 700 in 
ensh us ziyafat or entertainment. He deputed u number of officials, 
both of the Civil and Polio© Departments, to look to their comfort. 
The new Governor and the British officere took up their residence 
(18th April) in the Idgah—u spacious building described as ' u village 
iuid fort' outside the city walls, and less than a mile from Mul Raj « 
own residence nt ‘Am Khans. 

On the morning of the 18th April there was a short, formal inter- 
. . . ., view at the Iilgnh with the customary exchange 
18th April. 1848. of ceremonies And inquire after licalth and -so 

on. The same afternoon there was another interview at the same 
place for tiw transaction of serious business. The preliminaries having 
been settled at this meeting, it was arranged that the new Governor 
and his party should pay a visit to the fort the next morning to take 
over formal charge of the administration from the Diwan. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 19th April, the Diwan came 
Mill Raj milk*, over to ««ort P"ty. which proceeded to the fort 
cK»rgr. on elephants. The Diwan showed the officers 

all over the fort including the granaries, the barracks, the munition 
depot* and a building which he told them was proof against shot and 
shell. The keys were 1 landed over to the new Governor, who posted 
his sentries at different places from amongst the Gurkha regiment 
brought from Lahore. The old garrison were mustered anil were 
uddressed by the British officers who endeavoured to allay the sullen 
feelings of which they gave evidence at being thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. 

Tbe charge of the province having been formally transferred, 
\i(»rk on P* rt >’ 8ct out on horseback to return to their 

A*acw mkI Awtenon. ramp. Now begins the sad drama which forms 
the subject of the trial—a story of barbarity locking sense, plan or 
purpose. As the small procession emerged out of the Sikki Qato 
of the fort nnd was crossing the bridge over the ditch, an unfortunate 
occurrence took place. One Amir Chanel, a member of Mul Raj's 
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garrison stationed in the fort, attacked Mr. Agnew with a spear and 
wounded him on the left shoulder. The blow knocked him off his 
horse, but ho soon jumped up and struck his umikint with the riding 
whip in liia hand. After receiving one or two blows, Amir Chand 
drew Ida sword, rushed on Mr. Agnew, and inflicted two or three severe 
wounds on him, and then escaped by leaping into the ditch. Imme¬ 
diately on Mr. Agnew being wounded, Mu! Raj pushed forward his horse 
and proceeded to his residence, leaving word, us Major Kdwardcs tell* 
us, with his chief, Bhagwan Das, U> bring the assassin before him. 
Almost at the same time, Lieut. Anderson too rode off rupidly and 
after passing through one of the gates of the town turned towards 
the Idgah, but he was followed by some horsemen who cut him 
down wounding him severely. 

In the meantime, Sardnr Kalian Singh and Ram Rang, the brother- 
in-law of Mul Raj. dressed Mr. Agnews wounds and placing him on 
an elephant conveyed him to the Idgah. Lieut. Anderson was also 
picked up, placed on a charpai, and carried to the same place. 

Having made arrangements for the safe conveyance of the wound¬ 
ed British officers Ram Rang himself proceeded 
"vtaT thl to the 'Am Klmss to sec Diwan Mul Raj. After 
Bo.uf, officer,. omu ft M i oat it waB decided that they 

should go to visit the wouuded British officers in their camp, but as 
soon as they mounted their horses, one of the soldiers rushed forward 
and cut down Ram Rang wounding him severely on the arm and on 
the forehead. Mul Raj escaped into his garden-house and after some 
time managed to send his confidential officer, Raizadu Tuisi Ram, 
to wait upon Mr. Agnew with a letter of excuse ami warning, saying 
that he hail wished to come in person, that as they were aliout to leave 
his house. Ram Rang liad been attacked by a soldier and wounded, 
tliat there was a riot among the Hindu ami Muhammadan soldiery, 
and that Mr. Agnew and his party should be upon their guard to 
protect themselves. This liapponed on the afternoon of the 19th. 

This scene may be said to close the first act in the sad drama 
at Multan. For the right understanding of the situation that was 
now developing, it is necessary ta know what was happening in the 
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camp of the Lahore party and at the garden-house of Diwan Mul Raj, 
during the 30 hours from tho afternoon of the 19th to sunset of the 
following day when the two gallant British officers were again attacked 
in their comp by a body of soldiers, overpowered and mercilessly done 
to death. 


As soon as Mr. Agnow and Lieut. Anderson arrived at the Idgah, 
Ajsnow report* the the luitivo surgeon of tho Gurkha regiment dressed 
occurrence to uhorv thcir wmin ,ia. Mr. Agnew then proceeded to 
Bdwardoa for help. report the serious occurrences to the Resident 
at Lahore. He also sent express messages for assistance to General 
Cortlandt and Major Edwardes, who were at that time at Baunu 
settling the frontier districts. 1 In tho meantime, the two Gurkha 
companies of his escort which had been posted inside the fort by Mr. 
Agnew were turned out by the insurgents and joined their officers in 
the camp at the Idgah. 

MVo reproilure b*>w7Mr. ABfK-w'x latter to Sir Frederick Conte which haa tho 
melancholy interest of being hi" loot rommunkatlon. 


“Mooltan. 19lh April IStS. 

" My dear Sir Frederick. , - 

You will ho *orry to htw that, u Anderson and I were coming out of tho fort 
B *U after having retired charge of the fort from DUan Mul IUJ. wo were attacked 
by aoouglpofaoldkr*. who. taking u« unaware*. auorevdrd in wounding u* both 

^^Amlereon la won, off. poor Idlow. Me haa a aovero wound on the thigh, an¬ 
other on tho ahouldcr, one on tlie bark of the neck, and on* In the fare. 

•' 1 think it meat necessary that a doctor ahoiild he aent down, thnujih 1 hope 

not RUl|l j„ ^ left ahouldcr, and another in tho same arm. Thu 

whole Moot tan troopa have mutinied, hut we hope to Ret them round. They have 
turned our two eompanlus out of the fort. 


Youraln haate, 

(Signed) P. A. VANS ACNEW." 


PoiiMripl i* 

^••You have hevn ordered to aend one regiment here. Pray let it march instantly, 
or, If gone, hasten it to top apeed. If you can maw another, fsnrnnd »■»••• 
am rraiionaible for the meaaure. I am cut op a fittle, and on my bank. Lieutenant 
Aodareon la much wocae. He haa ftvo aword wound*. I have two in my left arm 
from warding ealirr rata, and a poke in the riba with a apear. I don t think Mootraj 
haa anything to do with it. 1 wa* riding with him when we were at larked. Ifo 
rode at. hut ia now aaid to he it* tlu> hands of tho mo, dicry. 

••Kahan Singh and hi* people all right. 


•• 19th, two n. m. 

" To General Cortland!. or 
•' nontenant Kdwardm 
Ttunnoo.” 


•* Yours, in haate, 

•• P. A. VANS AGNBW. " 
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Mr. Agncw also wrote to Mul Raj expressing hi* disbelief in the 
sCul lUj'. nv^rruK-r Diwan’* participation, but asking the Diwan to 
■rriren *» the !rt**h. seize the perpetrator* of the outrage and to come 
himself to the Idgah. In the meantime, Raiznda Tnlai Ram, evading 
the mutinous troope, succeeded in reaching the Idgoh in tho early 
afternoon of the 19th, where ho delivered Mul Raj’s mi-usage to Mr. 
Agncw. In reply that gentleman reiterated what he had said in his 
previous message to the Diwan, expressing hi* conviction that the 
Diwnn was in no manner to blame for the unfortunate events, hut 
added thnt tho best method for the Diwan of exculpating himself was 
to oomc in person to the Idgah. Tulsi Ram went away, -bat as no 
reply was received from the Diwan, Mr. Agncw sent two more messages 
during the remainder of the 19th April, but nono of them reached their 
destination since the insurgents had prevented the Diwan’* communi¬ 
cation with tho British officers. In tho evening Mr. Agnew ordered 
a battery of guns to be placed in position ready for action and also 
took other measures for the defence of tho Idgoh. Late in the even¬ 
ing nows was received in the camp thnt some of their camels and 
bullocks which had gone out to graze and water were carried away 
by the insurgents. Nothing of importance occurred on the side of the 
Lahore party during the night of the 19th or the early hours of tho 
following morning. 

Wo now return to Mul Raj in his garden-house at the ’Am Khass. 

The troops were in a state of great excitement 
BcKiiinini! of tv out* ^ f mn t of the Diwan'* garden-house, and as wc 
have learnt before, had wounded Ram Rang 
when ho and Mul Raj were getting ready to proceed to the Idgah to 
sec the wounded Englishmen. They had even fired a couple of shot* 
on the messengers sent by Mr. Agnew to Mul Raj. When Raiznda 
Tulsi Ram returned to the Diwan’s residence, (ho tolls a similar story 
in his evidence before the court), he found the Diwan ‘ a prisoner in 
the hands of his turbulent soldiers.' The insurgents had -gathered 
together and had called a council of their chiefs at Mul Raj a residence 
and, after some deliberations, proceeded with the ceremony of investing 
Mul Raj with leadership of the revolt. The Muhammadans took 
oath on the Koran and the Sikhs on the Oranth Sahib to stand by 
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him. while nt the Hnmo time a kangna or bracelet was fastened on hi* 
wrist. 1 This happened before the evening of the 19th. Nothing of 
much importance occurred during the night of the 19th. During 
the early hours of the morning of the 30th, the War Council—if wc may 
so call it—considered it expedient to remove the families ami valuables 
of the Diwmi into the fort, from his residence at tlie ’Am Khans. At 
7 o’clock the same morning proclamations wen- issued in the name 
of Mul Raj exciting the country to a general revolt. 1 A couple of 
hours later the guns of the fort ns also those nt the Am Khans com¬ 
menced firing. Mr. Agnew then despatched messengers to eudeavour 
to put a stop to the firing and to explain the object nud circumstances 
of his mission, hut his envoy never reached Mul Raj, being repulsed 
by the insurgents on the way. The cannonade continued in a desul¬ 
tory manner throughout the day and by Agnew s direction it was 
answered by fire from his guns. The loss of life and property on either 
Ride was, however, but trifling. In tho Idgah camp one *otmr received 
a serious wound in the leg, while amongst the rebels one man was 
killed and a gun was put out of action by a cannon shot. 3 


About thin time Kalian Singh's troops (thAt is, the Lahore troops) 
Libore triNu* d«rrt began to show symptoms of disaffection. Tho 
join K»uneni refused to work their guns and began 

April ims. to desert, even going over to join the insurgents. 

So also did the troopers and the infantry. Towards the evening, 
between 4 and 5 p. m.. Mr. Agnew again sent a deputation to Mul Raj, 
but the insurgents would not allow the envoys a private interview 
with the Diwnn. The party was, however, admitted to the Conference, 
and after some discussion it was agreed that the Lahore force and the 
British officers should leave Multan ; their cattle, etc., should be 
restored to them ; and the firing both from the fort and the 'Am Kliuss 

1 g«l lUj. It »p|riu* to no, «u unwilling to join the ivWh and lead Use revolt. 
It U urootlilr that.*« « nmtrmjKir»ry ImlUdi.t merit mid. he w«» pmunukd t„ , m .p» 
\hr by iIm* IauiiIh uni] t-ur*™ of M* mollicr. 

, 'i A ‘ ,fcr ti,tt0 of ,hr Slid 

during I lif w nr by Mul lUj, Mmt .Singh .ml other., and »r»* preserved atnunjj the iinner* 
in thr rernoruUr m-i-tkm of tlw Kt-i-ord Office. IaKotu. * ^ 

* t'tptftin Hamilton. (Vninwl for Mul K»j. layn particular aln-sM on thi. incident 
in the latter«defe nee, Areutdliiji to kin renikin the man who w«* killed, wn. the 
■on «>f » Maxhabi Mlhfti and it w** t bmc M/uhabii, who led the attach on the Idcah 
theeveaing of the 20tli, and brutally murdered the Refill* ..fliren.. 
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should cease. A party was accordingly sent with Mr. Agnew’s mes¬ 
sengers to put a stop to the cannonade and to arrange for the restora¬ 
tion of the cattle and then for the march of the Lahore troops. Hut 
before the party could accomplish much, the desertion at the Idguh 
was complete and the Lahore troops had joined the insurgents. 1 As 
soon ns this became known, a band of the lowiwt rabble headed 
by some fanatic ruffian*, including Godar Singh and bis friends, 
rushed towards the Idgah, and cruelly murdered Messrs, Agnow and 
Anderson.* Kalian Singh Man and hia (young) sou were mndo 
prisoners. This completes the sad story of the murder of the two 
English gentlemen for which Mul Raj was put on trial. 

In an introductory note like this, it will be out of place for me to 
enter into minute details of the rcWllion itself. All that I propose to 
do in the following pages is to present to the reader a bare outline 
of the outbreak at Multan up to the time of the surrender of Mul Kuj 
and his trial. 


It has Wen mentioned before that on bis arrival at the Idgah, 
and Oort. Mr. Aguew had sent express messages to Lieut. 
— Tnn ° (Major) Edwunles in tiro Derajat country and to 
the Resident at Lahore reporting the occurrences of the morning of the 
mil and calling for help. Lieut. Edwardes wns camping at Dera Fateh 
Khan when Mr. Agnew's message reached him on the 22nd April. Ho 
lost no time in making the necessary preparations. After raising 
new levies, Isoth horse and foot, from the border tribes of the. Suleiman 
Range and also calling Von Cortlandt to his assistance from Bannu, 
Edwardes crossed the Indus with a strong army on the 24th April, 
but finding that Mul Raj's army under the command of his younger 
brother, Diwan Sltsm Singh, had advanced as far as Leia to meet 
him, he was forced to rccross and fall back on the right hank of 
the river. Edwardes and Cortlandt remained in the Derajat country 
till the middle of .Tuue. They were not idle during this time. Taking 
advantage of the forced leisure, they bud seized Dera Ghazi Khan and 
raised fresh troops in the district for the impending struggle. 


‘ Two day* slier thrir itrwrtion (ho Lahore troop* iwucil a unaUroatUmwttin* 
forth the cirtinattancos under which they h»<l joined Mul Hnj and ml Imp upon thair 
brethren to follow anil. 

* (loilar Singh was pot on hi* trial, 2nd March IMl*. 
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In the mwuitimo, the Nawab of Bahawalpur, an ally of the British 
Government, whs petsuuded to cross the river Sutlej with a view to 
advance on .Multan and co-operate with Edwurdes, who was moving 
from the right bank of the Indus. 1 Ed warded and Cortlnndt crossed 
over on the 14tJi June and marched post-haste towards Kliaugarh 
when; they hod to cross the Chcnab and join the Bahawalpur force 
inarching towards Shujabad. Mul Raj's army had already strengthen¬ 
ed the garrison at Bhujabad and had Rain Rang, tlic Diwan's oflicer 
commanding, been alert, he would have attacked the Daudpotraa 
before Bdwardra could effect junction with them. But Ram Rapg 
was neither prudent nor perhaps very zealous in his master's cause. 
Hu wasted a whole day, precious on such an occasion, so tiiat on the 
morning of the 18th June Edwardc* wns able to join his allies, und 
to engage in and win the famous battle, of Kineyri. Cortlandt’s accurate 
artillery fire, synchronising with a dashing charge by the raw Pathan 
levies, created confusion in Mul Raj’s army. This was the fust decisive 
action and it cost Mul Raj his provinces between the Indus and tho 
Cherub. 

The victorious army then inarched on Multan, and by the ond 
of Juno it encamped near Suraj Kund about four miles from the city. 
Here Ed ward es was joined By the Lahore troops, some 4,000 strong, 
under the command of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din. Jn spite of the intense 
heat of July and August, Ed warden did not consider it prudent to givo 
more resting time to hiB enemy. He engaged wherever he ooukl find 
them and even gained a couple of important victories. 

Both the town of Multan und the citadel were very strongly forti¬ 
fied and it was not possible to reduce them without a regular besieging 
arms. Bdwardes therefore lay in waiting, occupying himself mow- 
while in fortifying his position till the arrival of sufficient re-inforoe- 
menta from Ijihore. 


The Lahore contingent was, however, very slow in coming to the 
Vacillation ai hod- “ uec °ur of Edwurdes. * As we have already 
seen, Mr. Agnew sent a report of the assault to 
the Resident, Sir Fre derick Currie, simultaneously with the despatch 
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of aii express messenger to Herbert Bdwardcs for help. Sir Frederick 
received this message on the 21st April nnd deckled to send help lit once, 
but u couple of days biter, when the more disquieting news of the murder 
of the British officers and of the desertion of their escort reachod 
Lahore, the Resident changed his mind. He could not entirely 
depend upon the Lahore troops to fight Against Mul Raj. Nor was it 
considered prudent to despatch the European troops on a long day-to- 
day march to Multan—the hottest part of the province—since the 
summer season luul already fairly advanced. Such wus the opinion of 
the Governor-General and the Uommander-in-C'hicf. This caused great 
vacillation and delay at Headquarters in sending the troops from 
Lahore. 1 Rdwardcswns pressing for help and, ainoc he luul succeeded 
in shutting up Mul Raj within the narrowest possible limits of tho 
city of Multan, the Lahore. Durbar was at last persuaded to shako 
of! its lethargy and guve u free hand to Edwardes mul also moved 
from Lahore (June 1848) a few thousand troops under Imam-ud-Din, 
Jawahir Mai and Raja Sher Singh a* tho first instalment, postponing 
the despatch of British troops to a later date. imam-ud-Din’s 
Mussalmau troops joined Kdwardea, as wo have seen, by the end of 
June at Multan. 8her Singh did not appear till tho Dth July. 
Edwardes washy no mean over-anxious for his arrival. Tho fact is he 
had no faith in the co-operation of the Sikhs in fighting against the 
Diwan. 

By this time, the Multan outbreak had assumed quite a threaten- 

Unwrnl WhWi iH “6 ag P cct - Bhai Maharaj Singh (also styled 
iliilun i August--JDe. Guru) had accepted Mul Raj’s invitation early 
rcmfcc* * 

in May, and was now stirring up rebellion in 

tho country. A large number of Sikh soldiers—especially those 
who had been discharged from service since 1846—now 
flocked to his standard and the Bhai with his 5,000 troops was 
on the move towards Multan. The Diwan had also entered into 
correspondence with Amir Dost Muhammad of Kabul and with 
some leading Sikh Sardars. Sir Frederick Currie, it seems, realising 
the gravity of the situation, was forced to exorcise the emergency 
powers vested in him, as the Resident of the Lahore Darbar. Ho 

1 Thu raMM for thU to full)' dfeOMSed in Dalkuulfe'a MirraU*. See silo “ I'hvatc 
letter* of Lord DsThoueie," pp. 24-27. 
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accordingly ordered General Whish to march to Multan with British 
troops 0,000 strong and a Bicge train of 30 guiut. Owing to the pre¬ 
sence of n large number of camp-follower* the movements of the 
troops were rather slow and it was not till the 3rd September, that 
is no less than six weeks after the marching orders had been issued, 
that the entire force arrived at Multan and the British army was in 
a jmsition to commence the siege. 

The siege operations commenced on tlio 7th September, but the 
British artillery failed to make any appreciable impression. 1 Tho 
defection of Raja Slier Singh with his 1.000 cavalry on the night of tho 
14th September farther weakened the position of tho besieging army, 
so that lrcforc long General Whish was compelled to raise the siege 
snd wait, for the arrival of further adequate reinforcements. 


It will be outside the scope of iny subject to go into tho causes 
rwni.Mi of H.M w bi< ! h brought about the desertion of Sher Singh, 
shnr Nlnffh Hilt Hop- Suffice it to say that it was tho result of a series 
of unfortunate happenings at Lahore and else¬ 
where. Hher Singh's father, Sard&r Chattar Singh Attariwala, was 
tho Governor of Hazara. He fell out with Major Abbot, tho British 
officer posted there as the adviser and counsellor of tho Sardar. 
Colonel Canora, a European in tho service of tho Sardar, was shot dear! 
by his orders for disobedience. The matter being referred to tho 
Resident at Lahore, Sardar Chattar Singh was degraded from his 
office and his jatjir confiscated. On receiving these orders from 
Lahore, Chattar Singh rebelled about tho cud of August. * At Lahore, 
about the same time, Rani Jindan, the Queen mother, wus divested 
of all authority and eventually banished from the Punjab as she was 
believed to ho fomenting disaffection amongst the chiofs and the Sikh 
soldiery. There was revolt in Hazara, revolt in Bannu, and revolt 
in Peshawar. Slier Singh in obedicucc to a summons from bis father 
suddenly broke up his camp on the 14th of September and went over 
to join Mul Raj. Diwan Mul Raj, on his own part, did not quite 
believe Shcr Singh to be sincere, but suspecting him of complicity 


1 DjwMi SawaoM*l. durian lit* ifovcraonhlp of 24 yearn, lint! rendered Hie tit add 
of Multan one of thr oironyonl fort* In India. 

* It inay be added that wiso roceotly ditc-otvred tetter* of Cliattar Stugli show 
that Its bad all along intendod to rotel at tho licit favourable opportunity. 
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with the British, would not let him enter within the walla of the city. 3 
}Jher Singh consequently quitted Multaui on the 11th of October to 
join his father, who had advanced from Hazara a* for os the Jhclum 
river. All over the province, the Sikhs were flocking, to the standard 
of the Attariwala chiefs who hail declared a Dhann Yuddh or religious 
war against the English. Thus in three weeks’ time the whole Panjab 
wus ablaze and the local disturbances at Multan rapidly developed 
into tho sooond Sikh War. 


To resume tho thread of our story. As we have seen, the siege 
of Multan was raised owing to tho defection of 
Oio °f MulUn- g^ er §j n gb „ n j ^ wng n ot considered safe to 

undertake further operations unless more reinforcements were avail¬ 
able. The besieging force retired once again to Suraj Kund where 
they remained encamped till the end of Docemlier. It was on the 
26th December that the Bombay division, commanded by Brigadier 
1)imdas arrived with a siege train and tho siege was resumed. After 
n heavy bombardment and severe fighting of nenriy a week, the city 
of MulUn was carried by assault on the 2nd January, 1W9. The 
Diwan now shut himself up in the citadel. A great misfortune 
had already befallen him. A chance shell from ono of the English 
I lotteries accidently fell into tho magazine aud proved to be the 
turning-point of the siege. Tho magazine conUined 5,0W maunds of 
powder which when exploded 1 shook tho whole earth for miles around 
the fort,’ Five hundred of the garrison perished in tho explosion. 
It was an irreparable blow and further resistance seemed hopeless. 
Nor wus the fort now in a fit state to aflord proper shelter to the troops. 
Most of the buildings had been badly damaged if not turned into a 
mere mass of ruins by the explosion of the powder-magazine, while a 
constant storm of shot und shell, which still continued day and night, 
rendered it impossible for man or lieast to move from one part of the 
fort to the other. In this desperate condition Mul Raj was left 
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no alternative but to anmudur. 1 At nine o’clock on the morning 
of the £2iul January, 1K49, he rtxlu out of the fort awl placed himself 
at the mercy of his conquerors. The scene of the surrender has been 
describod by Major Dunlop in the following words : *' At length Mul 
Raj appeared with his brothers, Slmm Singh and Ham Singh, und 
several of his Sudan, ruling on a Arab chargor, covered with a rich 
scarlet saddle cloth. He was gorgeously attired in silks and splendid 
arms, lie looked round without the smallest emotion and showed in 
hia countenance neither defiance uor dejection but moved along 
under the general gaze, like u uum conscious of deserving the admira¬ 
tion of oven bis enemies for having done his duty to the last."* 

Exactly a month after the surrender of Mul ltnj, Cluittur Singh 
Anurxni km of il** unf * 81icr 8iugh, after the famous actions at 
r»nj«b, March UM». Chillianwala und Gujrat, laid down their arms 
near Rawalpindi on the ‘-list February, 1849, 
and on tlic *J9t!i of March, tlui Panjab was declared annexed to the 
British Empire. 

In the meanwhile, Diwan Mul ltaj had been brought to Lahore 
Mul Kaj’» trial. 31it (20th February). It was decided that he should 
May. win. b c tried for the murder of Mossre. Agnew aud 

Anderson. And he was accordingly put on hia trial on tho 31st of 
May, 1849. 

{To be concluded.) 

1 ll will nut bo ail bout intercut to read Mul Hai’x letter of mibmunion wbk'h we 
reproduce below. [ Tbc original i» in IVlSMfi.] Tne Knj{ll*h trniudntion will «l*o Im> 
found on page Ms af tho i'anjab Uluo Hook. My trenxlutioii givai below- it alinont 
tho xuno except fn *N*ht verbal alteration* here and three. 

" You yewwrday ordered mo to como In, and Kurrcndrr before nine a. m.. but I 
wa* prevented by akkncM from complying noonor. I nm now ready to i-omo in, 
aod for thin purpnn* have went my rvW to arrange with you; I dralro only protec. 
lion for »y own life, and the honour of my women. The whole of thiudiaturbant'o 
wa* net on'foot only by my aoldlera, and all my endeavour* failed to quell it; now. 
however, I xurrendor myuelf. I aik only for my own life, and I be honour of my 
women You are an ocean of merry—l end with my reaped*. (None—The 
letter apparently wnx intended to ond here, hut i* continued in the margin). 

*’Mav your dignity and proaperitv he ever on the rt»e. Thin whole affair was 
ordained by Providence, anil my own force attempted to kill and insult as ; of my 
deliberate will 1 would never have done what I have j never! helv**. I vanhw* mywlf 
an offender in crery way. U you grant roc my life, and protection to my women, I 
•urrender: othorwiao 

** ll 1* better to die with honour than tollve tilth tiu^nue. 

M You are a act of rompaowon : if you forgivo me. you very well can. if you do 
not, I am resigned to my fats." 

•“Mooltao during and after tho alege> by J. Dunlop." 


THE 8AN0ALA OF ALEXANDER'S HISTORIANS. 

By 

Dr. J. Hutchison. 

The Sakala of Sanskrit literature and Sugala of the Buddhists has 
now been definitely identified with Sialkot, but much uncertainty 
•till exists regarding the SAngala of Alexander's historians. Some, 
like Cunningham, regard it as identical with SAkala, while others con¬ 
sider that the names refer to twodiatinct places. Cunningham believed 
that Saugulawala-Tihba, or Snngala Hill in the Jhang District, was 
the place indicated, but this identification is now abandoned as un¬ 
tenable. 

In the Mahahhumta Sakala isspoken of oa the capital of the Madias, 
and situated on the Apogu rivulet to the west of the HydraCtcs or 
Ravi. The Apaga hero referred to is doubtless the modern Ayak 
Nala, a small stream which takes its rise in the low hills to the cast of 
.Jammu and Aowb past Sialkot. It contains little water at ordinary 
seasons, but in a heavy rainy season it may become a swollen tormit 
and overflow its hanks. 

By tho Buddhists Sakala (Sialkot) was called Siigula or Sugal, and 
is referred to chiefly in connection with Buddhism. It is undoubtedly 
a very ancient city and was a place of great importance in early 
times. Shortly before the beginning of the Christian era it was the 
capital, or one of the capitals, of Mcnandar, one of the Inter Indo- 
Greek Kings, called Milinda in Buddhist literature. At a later period 
(o. A. D. 510) it was subject to Mihirakula, king of the White Huns ; 
here lie established his capital, whence he ruled over Northern 
India. 

In A. D. G3S Siikala was visited by Hinen Tsiang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, who has left an account of it in connection with the kingdom 
of Tsekia, in which it was situated. 1 Hiueu Tsaug came down from 
Kashmir by Punch and Rajauri and reached the plains after crossing 
the Chinab, probably near Aknur. He halted at some place not yet 


* Si fuJti. Beal's Yol. J. Isa f. 
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identified, which he calls Jayapura and the following day reached 
fiiikaln. It haa been suggested that Jnynpuro was the modern Jammu 
or Jamlm. Of Siiknln he writes: “ Tn the south-west of the capital 
we come to the old town of Shc-kie-lo, (85kaln). Although ite walla 
are thrown down its foundations ore still firm and strong. It is about 
2 ft u C 4 miles) in circuit. In the midst of it they hove built a little 
town of about 6 or 7 ii (1 mile) iu circuit. The inhabitants are pros¬ 
perous and rich. Some centuries ago there was a kingMo-hi-lo-kia-lo 
(Mnhirakula), who established his authority iu this town and ruled 
over India. In the old town of Sho-kie-lo is a Sanujaiatua (monastery), 
with about 100 priests who study the Little Vehicle.’’ 

Alexander must have piisscd close to Sakula, if he did not actually 
visit the place, on his march from the Akeaines (Chinab) to the Hy- 
drWtes (RiivI), hut his historian* do not mention it. At that timo, 
as we know, it was the capital of a large kingdom, extending along 
the foot of the hills from the Buis to the Chinab, in which the tribe of 
the Kathaiol held the first place. They were a brave people, very 
daring and skilful in war, and with them were associated two other 
tribes, brave as themselves. A short time previous to this thoy had 
been Attacked by Porus, the ruler of the country between the Hydasj.ei- 
(Jhelam) and Akcsines (Chinab), in co-opcrntion with Abisarc*,the king 
of the outer hills, between the snme rivers, who were defeated. 

The classical notices of the Sangala of Alexander arc confined to 
the two historical accounts of Arriun and Curtius, and a paasing 
mention by Diodoros. Curtius calls it a great city defended not only 
by n wall but also by a swamp. Arrian calls the swamp a lake, but 
adds that it was not deep, that it was near the city wall and that one of 
the gate* opened upon it. Ho describes the city asstrong, being defend¬ 
ed by a brick wall and also by the lake. 

Outside the city there wus a low hill, which from the description 
one would call a mound, close to the city wall, and connected with it 
as a kind of outwork. From it the defenders, if hard pressed, could 
easily make their escape into the city. 

No mention is made of a fort on the mound, but the allied tribe* 
had surrounded it with a triple line of carts,forming a triple barricade,. 
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ona outaidc the other. The number of carte, which fell into Alexander's 
hands on the capture of the iuound, was about 300, and though this 
tnav not have been the total number, wc may conclude that the ciruin- 
ferenoc of the mound was very limited. Aa the side of the mound 
next the town was close up to the city wall, we may assume that the 
carts were placed only on three sides. Cunningham calculates that, 
allowing 100 carta for each barricade, the innermost line, next the foot 
of the mound, cannot have been much more than 1,000 feet long, that 
is, about 3»» feet on euch of the three sides. At a distance of fit) foot 
outaidc the inner line, the length of the second line of carts would be 
about l.'.IMi feet, and that of the outer row at the same distance, 
about l,KMi feet, or about a quarter of a mile. 

After the defenders of the mound gave wuv and retreated into 
the town, the carts fell into Alexander's hands, and he used them to 
encircle the lake, so as to prevent the besieged from escaping tliat way. 
The lukr extended up to one of the city gates, and the rest of the city 
was surrounded by the Greek Army. From this it is evident that the 
city was small, having a population of probably not more than 12,000 
to 13.000 in permanent residence, though the garrison might have 
been largely increased by auxiliaries. 

WethushaveinSangala, os described by Arrian and others, these 
three outstanding physical features ; vis., a walled city ; n mound out¬ 
side the walls but so closely adjoining as to be used as an outwork ; 
and ft lake or swamp of no great depth, reaching close up to one of 
the gates of the city, Sangalais said to have been three forced marches, 
that is. about 00 miles, from the point where Alexander crossed the 

Bivf. 

Several places have been suggested but without any definite identi¬ 
fication. Cunningham sought to show that Ssngalawals-Tibba, a hill 
in the Jaug District, was the place referred to, but this view has now 
been proved to be incorrect. The weight of evidence points to 
Alexander’s route having lain much nearer the foot of the hills, and 
it therefore is in that quarter we should look for a solution of the 
problem. 
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The historians who refer to Sangnln have nil been read as mean¬ 
ing that the place mi situated to the east or south-east of the Kavl, 
hut no place lias yet been identified as possessing any of the physical 
conditions already described. There were only two directions in which 
Alexander oould march from the bunks of the R&vl, where ho 
crossed,—either south-east to the Bins, which is only 16 or 20 
miles distant, or south-west towards Lahore. It cannot have been 
in the first direction, as wc arc told that he did not advance to the 
Bias till after the capture of ftungaln. In the Lahore direction, too, 
there is no place bearing the smallest resemblance to the Sangnln of 
Arrian, and it is impossible that a large town with a high mound and a 
lake could have disappeared, oven in more tlrnn two thousand years. 
The lake may, indeed, have silted up in that long period, but the other 
physical features must remain. 

As these arc not to ho found any where to the east or south cast of 
tlu* Rivi, it seems proper to enquire if the common reading of the 
old authors is correct . Wo must hear in mind that the works of all 
the original Greek writers have long since perished, and thnt later 
writers, like Arrian and Quintus Curt run, wrote several centuries after 
the events they recorded, and had no personal knowledge of India. 
It would thus be easy for them to mistake tho direction indicated and 
convey a wrong impression. Thus regarded, there is nothing in 
Arrian’s narrative inconsistent with the construction that the 
dangerous combination against Alexander threatened his rear, and that 
he recrosscd tho Rivf in order to deal with it. Cunningham points 
out that on three previous occasions Alexander had been compelled 
to turn aaido in a similar manner from his direct course, in order to 
meet a similar danger. He remarks as follows :— 

Both Ourtius and Arrian agree thnt Alexander had crossed the 
Hydriotes (Ravi) before he advanced against Singaln, which should 
therefore bo to the east of that river. But. the detailed measurements 
of Hiuon Tsinng are too precise, the statement of tho Mahuhhirata 
is too clear, and the coincidence of name is too exact to he set aside 
lightly. Now the accounts of both Arrian and Curtins show that 
Alexander was in full march for the Ganges, when he heard * thnt 
certain free Indians and Kathseans were resolved to give him battle, 
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if he attempted to lead has army thither.’ Alexander no sconcr 
heard this thou he immediately directed Ins march against the Katli- 
aeans, that is, he changed the previous direction of his inarch and 
proceeded towards Siingala. This whs the uniform plan on which he 
noted du ring his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy behind him. When 
he was in full march for Persia, he turned aside to besiege Tvic; when 
ho was in hot pursuit of Bemus, the murderer of Darius, he turned to 
the south to snbdue Drangiiinn and Arachosia; and when ho was 
longing to enter India he deviated from his direct march to besiege 
Aomos. With the Kathaeans the provocation was the same. Like 
the Tyrians, the Drangions and the Baza ruins of Aomos. they wished 
to avoid rather than oppose Alexander : but if attacked they were 
resolved to resist. Alexander wan then on the eastern bank of the 
Hyd motes or Ravi, and on the clay after his departure from the river, 
ho came to the eityof Piiuprnma. where he halted to refresh his soldiers, 
and on the third day reached Silugaln. As he was obliged to halt after 
his first two marches, they must have l»ccn forced ones, of not less than 
30 miles each, and his last may have been a common march of 13 or 15 
miles. Sangala therefore must have been about Bit or CO miles from 
the camp on the bank of the Hydriotes... I believe, therefore, that 
Alexander at once gave np his march to the Ganges, and rccrosacd the 
Ravi to punish the people of Sangala for daring to withhold their 
submission.” Ancient Orography of India, p. IH7. ff. 

Sir A. Cunningham believed tlmt Alexander rccrosscd the KivJ near 
Lahore to inaTch upon Suugaln Hill, but there cau now be little, if any 
doubt that his line of inarch eastward, after crossing the Hydaspes, 
was along the foot of the Himalaya, and not through the pluins.' 
This was the common line of advance of invading armies in ancient 
times, being the shortest ami easiest, and the passage of the great 
rivers least difficult. 

Assuming this conclusion to be correct, we are in u position to 
suggest Sialkot as presenting local physical cond it ion s very closely 
resembling those described by Arrian. 

» /tarty History of Indio. V. A- Smith. pH. 72 to 7s, and Journal. I'asjob Hislohcat 
Society, Vol. IX. W.l, P>- Wff- 
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The ocntral or ancient portion of Sialkot stands on high ground, 
composed of the debris of former cities. That it wo* a walled city in 
former times is certain, as this is attested by the Chinese,pilgrim, 
though few remain* of the former ramparts arc now to be seen. To 
the north of the ancient city, and in close proximity to it, ia u hill or 
mound on which the fort, now in ruins, formerly stood. It was dis¬ 
mantled after the Mutiny of 1857, but the main gateway is still in 
existence on the east side. The mound is square on the top, each side 
being about 200 yards. The sides slope at uu angle of about 45° to 
tho ground beneath and are about 00 feet above the level of the plain, 
cadi side at the bottom being about 800 feet. 

The mound must alwayB have been outside the city, us it con¬ 
tinued to be till quite recent years, when the railway was opoued and 
buildingbegan towards the north; and its eastern side must have abut¬ 
ted on the city wall. It could thus be UBed os an outwork, as des¬ 
cribed by Arrian, from which the defenders could easily escape into 
the town in case of need. Arrian makes no mention of a fort on the 
hill, though it may have been and probably was there, and tho fact not 
recorded. Indeed it is improbable that a mound of such a nature 
could have been formed on the plain, unless by successive accumula¬ 
tions of debris over a very long period, anterior to Alexander » time. 

Two physical features referred to by Arrian arc thus proved to have 
existed in Alexander's time, t-u., a waited city, and a hill or mound out¬ 
side the city but in close proximity to the walla. Aa regards the luke 
there is uo permanent accumulation of water at the present time in the 
vicinity, and indeed one could hardly expect to find anything of the 
kind on a level plain after more than 2,00(1 years. 

The lake was shallow and might have been formed in low-lying 
ground, as the result of heavy rainfall. The siege took place in the 
middle of the rainy season, probably in July, and Strabo records 
that the rainy season of that year waa very severe. That there was a 
lake at one time is probable, from the fact that the ground, to the south 
of the fort and west of the Civil Hospital, ia still low-lying, and even 
nt the present time there is often an accumulation of water during tho 
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A friend resident in Siilkot has made full inquiry with the follow¬ 
ing result. “ The length of one side of the fort from one corner to the 
other is about 600 feet at the bottom, and along the top about MK> 
feet, the difference resulting largely from thedebri* thrown down on the 
demolition of the walls. The enquiry about the low-lying ground is 
much more interesting. Apparently down to within the last century 
the Avnk, iustcad of flowing in a comparatively straight line to the 
east of the city, took a sharp bend in at the suburb of Rangpura, the 
h«nd reaching nearest to the city at the point not far from the Govern- 
incut School. Then '.71100 tho river overflowed, a channel was filled 
right to the north of the fort, that is, along the line where the roud 
runs past the American Mission Hospital, and right down through 
Mhinapnra. There arc still a very few old people who remember this 
happening, and there are still signs of an embankment built to keep 
the water back. These old people speak as if they had heard tales of 
still greater flooding in previous times. When the water got through 
the narrow channel, to which it was confined in tho city, it used to 
spread out over a large area, just to the west of tho Civil Hospital. 
Apparently this water never got back to the Ayak in a single channel. 
An interesting proof of the water from the Ayak having passed down 
to the north of the fort is, that when s well was dug on the road from 
the main bazar to Miiinapura, they had to dig through roots of trees, 
rushes, etc., which would suggest that it had once been the bank of a 
stream. An amusing legend is, that when the Ayak flowed on the north 
side of the fort it flowed milk instead of water, probably a figurative 
way of saying the water was full of mud. It would be interesting to 
know whether there is any trace of this channel having ever been the 
normal course of the Avak. - ’ 

An important and interesting confirmation of the above was fur¬ 
nished in 1925, when the Ayak overflowed its banks and came down 
the old channel. I quote my friend’s words“ On my return from 
holiday I heard that daring abnormally heavy rainfall the Ayak stream 
overflowed its banks and came through the city, along the road 
running past the fort and the American Hospital, beyond which it 
was diverted by digging to prevent extensive flooding, and the waters 
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reached by artificial channels the field* to the west, of the Civil Hos¬ 
pital. It Rooms to me that artificially it followed a course and had a 
destination very clone to the old natural one." 

From the above, it is dear that in former times and indeed down to- 
quite recent years, there was an accumulation of water in the rainy 
season, in the low-lying ground to the west of the Civil Hospital; 
when the Ayak overflowed its banks, into what is still remembered 
os an ancient channel to the north of the fort . This channel extended 
to the low-lying ground west of the. Civil Hospital already referred 
to, which must have been in close proximity at one point to the city 
wall. It seems, therefore, highly probnbio that a permanent lake 
actually existed in the locality in Alexander's time, especially if the 
ovorflow ohannel referred to was, a* suggested, the originnl bed of the 
Ayak One old lady consulted actually Affirmed, that the accumula¬ 
tion of water in the mins in former days reached to Ugoki. five miles 
away. This is hyperbole, but it shows how vivid is the reminiscence 
of the conditions in recent time. Thoro can thus be little doubt 
that a lake of considerable, size, though shallow, existed at the time of 
Alexander's invasion and spread up to near the city wnll. The mound 
at that time was probably much smaller anil lower than now. so that 
it might easily hare been surrounded on three sides with the carta¬ 
forming the triple barricade, of which 34)0 fell into Alexander's hands. 
With these he surrounded the lake, so that it cannot have been large. I 
can myself recall having seen a large sheet of water in the rainy season, 
soon after coming to India, in the low-lying ground referred to. 

At the present time the channel of the Ayak at Sialkot is very 
deep, and must have boon much shallower in ancient times, with a 
much greater overflow in the other channel referred to, especially in a 
heavy rainy season. Indeed it seems probable that the overflow was 
permanent, thus enclosing the ancient city, as if in an island. Hoaoe- 
possibly the name -"island ofSukaln " which occur* in Sanskrit 
literature. 

If then S&kala is identical with Sanguis, as suggested, wc can 
well understand Alexander’s anxiety on hearing of the coalition against 
him. He had left a considerable portion of his army at the HvdUpe* 
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(Jhelam), to fortify tlie cities lie had founded, and prepare the fleet 
for the transport of the army down that river. 1 Smaller detaebniento 
had also been told off to keep up communications, one of them on the 
Akesines (Chinab), which would be in great danger. It seems pro¬ 
bable, therefore, that the historians only meant that Alexander had 
reached a point south of the Hydra8tea (Ravi), when news came of 
this grave situation, and he at once turned aside from his main object, 
and retraced his stops in order to cope with it. W’c are told that Sh ngala 
was throe marches from the banks of the R»vl of which two wero 
forced marches, that is, between CO and 65 miles. Now the stages 
fromOnrdaapur or Dinanagar to Siiilkot are as follows: -Nainakot 
14 miles, Sbakargarli 10 miles, Znfarwnl 12 miles, Siiilkot 25 miles, 
making a total of Cl miles. On this assumption Pimprumn. where 
Alexander rested his troops on the thiril day, may haVe been the 
ancient town of Zafarwiil. Thus also we undcrstund how Foro* 
was able to come to his help so quickly, with u contingent of 
5,000 mon, for his boundary waa only 12 or 15 miles nwav, on the 
right bank of the Akesines (Ghinuib). It would have been quite 
impossible for liim to reach Sangala in such a short time if the place 
was south of the Bits, not to mention the probability of his having 
to march through hostile oountry. It also explains to ns the 
severe punishment inflicted on Sjk&la, in razing it completely to the 
ground. The name ZafaneAl is not old and the place must have had 
an older name of Hindu origin. The name is some times spelt 
Dafarwal. 

The philological question, it seems to me, is the only one on which 
there is any real difficulty. Can wc reconcile the two names of Saknla 
or Sagala and Sungala, as lieing the same, or referring to the same 
place. • 

L'itnini lias Simkala. either for this or another town, but most 
likely he refers to the Saknla of Hiuen Tsiang and the Mahabharota 
and the Sagaln of Buddhist literature. The difference in spelling 
in Greek may bo the result of a clerical error on the part of the Greek 
historians, owing to their known difficulty in distinguishing foreign 

* The.Thclam was used a* a watenrav Iron: Karachi to I ho Panjah. down to 
the time of Ike Mutiny and cron later. 
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sounds correctly, In my case S&mkala is a near approach to 
Siingala, * in Greek letters ’ and with the double gamma. There ia 
certainly no other place, within a radius of fin miles from the Rilvl 
in any direction, that presents the smne local physical features, in 
such close correspondence with those described in the A tioUinia of 
Arrian and other writers. 

Sir 1 E. H. Banbury has the following note on the subject:— 
“ While the general courac of hia (Alexander's) march must Lava fob 
loivod approximately the same lino of route, that has hern frequented 
in all ages, from the bank* of the Indus to those of the Bins, hia expedi¬ 
tions against the various warlike tribes that refused submission to his 
arms, led him into frequent excursions to the right and left of the main 
direction, and with regard to these localities we have a general clue to 
guide ua. The most important of these sites to determine would be 
that of Saugala, the capital of the Kathaeans, which, according to the 
Anabasis of Arrian, was situated between the Hydraflte* (RivI) mid 
Hvphnsis. Hence it was placed by Burncs nt Lahore mid by others 
at Amritsar. But on the other hand there are not wanting strong 
reasons for identifying Siingulu with the Sfikalu of Indian writers, 
and this was certainly situated to the west of the Hydruftte* (R&vl), 
and between that river and the Akesincs (Chinah) ", 

44 Sfcngula 2 is referred to by the Greek historians us the capital of 
the Kathaioi, and it is mentioned by Piinini in connection with 
king Sophy tea, in an appendix of hiB grammar, called Gauapal/ui. The 
place is also associated with the nnmo Saubhuta*, which seems to have 
been the original of Sophytes, and the nnmo of the country over which 
he ruled. In Pituini, however, the name is Samknla, nnd the question 
thus arises Is the Sakala of the Atah&hhGrata and Hilton Tsinng 
identical with the Samkala of Fanini. According to the rules of trans¬ 
cription Samkala is identical with Siingala, and not with Sttkala or 
Sagala, but if Panini s Samkala is the 9«ine place us the Siikala of 
Hiuen Tsiang the doubt is removed.” Piinini was bom nt SaliitQra, 
near Obind B. C. 150. 


■V nuiorgof Ancient CfaprapAy. pp. 4J4-44.'. 
* Andtnt India. McCrljuH*. p. 3"n. 
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The association of Sainkaln with the kingdom of fiophyte* would 
imply that it was between the Hydaspea(Jkcbun) and Akeaines (Chinib), 
hut there is much uncertainty regarding the lmundaries of this king¬ 
dom. Strabo says Some writers buy that Kathaiu and the country 

of Sopeitkcs, one of the petty kings, arc situated in tho tract lictweeii 
the two rivers (Hydaspes and Akeaincs). Others again place them 
beyond both the Akeaines and the Hyarttia. on the borders of the ter¬ 
ritory of the other Poroa, the nepliew of Pun* who was taken prisoner 
by Alexander”. 1 (Strabo, Anc. McCrindle t.M, :$7u). 

The proper name of Sopcithc* ia Sophytes. as we learn from an 
ancient coin of whioh the legend is in Greek characters, and a* already 
stated, it is a transcription of the Sanskrit Snvbhula, which must have 
boon the name of the country over which Sophvtca ruled. 1 From 
all this it ia evident that the territory of the Kathaioi urn! that of 
Sophytoa adjoined each other, indeed Strabo i» understood 1>) one 
translator of the Aunbuais of Arrian, as saying, that “ the realm of 
Sopcithc* was called Kathaia.” (Strabo XV. I.) It thus sceina 
highly probable, aa Cunningham says, that they were our and the same 
people. 

Another writer, not noted, has the following:—”&igala or Suiigda 
(as Arrian less correctly gives the name) is the Sanskrit SuknU or 
Snmkala, which in the Prakrit form corresponds exactly to the name in 
Ptolemy. This city is mentioned frequently in the Alahubharata, from 
which we lenm that it was the capital of the Madra nation tad lay to 
the west of the Hivl. Arrian placed it to the east of that river, and 
this error on his part has led to a variety of erroneous identifications, 
Alexander, he tells, after crossing the HydraOtcs (Riivt) at once press.-d 
forward to Sangaln, on learning that the Kathnean* and other warlike 
tribea had occupied that stronghold for the purpose of opposing hia 
advnnoe to the Ganges. In reality, however, Alexander on this 
occasion had to deal with an enemy that threatened his rear, and not 
-with an enemy in front. Ho was in consequence compelled, instead of 
advancing eastward, to retrace his steps and rccroas the Hydraotcs . 

» Strabo. A*(- India. MeCrlrxllo p. 3T n. 
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Ab Arrian in hm narrative Beams to indicate a southern or south-west¬ 
ern direction, on leaving the Ravi for Sungala, it is well to bear iu mind 
that ho vraa not present in the expedition nor was he acquainted 
with the geography of the locality he was dealing with. Iu describing 
Alexander's line of march he may, therefore, have easily fallen into the 
mistake of regarding it ns south or south-west when in reality it was 
north-west. He would bo all the more likely to do so, as Siingalu is 
not previously mentioned on the march from the Chim'd* to the Ravi. 
Siulkot is 30 miles from the foot of the hills, and the Greek line of 
inarch, from tlicChinab eastward, may have l*een farther north and 
near the hills. 

A careful study of Arrian’s narrative seems also to throw light 
on the question. Ho states that the intelligence of a coalition against 
Alexander came as he was advancing into the country beyond the 
Hydrafites, that is, south of the Riivl. On hearing thiB news, the 
historian states that he. made a forced inarch against the Kuthaeans, 
ami on the. tecond day after starling from the river Hydmdtas be arrived 
at a city railed Pimpruma. From this it seems clear that the historian^ 
meant to convey the meaning that Alexander at once retraced his steps 
to tho UAvI—prolubly near Pathankot or Gurdaapur—rccrossed and 
started for Sungala, which he reached on the fourth day, including a 
halt of one dav at Pimprama. 1 

There neonui. therefore, n strong probability that the S&mkala of 
Piinini is identical with the Sukaln of Hiuen Taiang and the Mahd- 
hhilmta mid the Sungala of the Greek historians. 

The Miuodo<liana dwatroyod Suknhi (Siigala), but. it was rebuilt 
by OaiwtriM, one of the Gneco-Huctrian kinge, who in honour of his 
father, Kutlivdemoa (B V,. 220) called it Euthvdemui. 

1 Anabasis of Arrian, Irani. Chlnnock. p- 310. 
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While the Sheshnag dynasty was ruling in Magadhs, and Bitdha 
was preaching his religion in Hindustan, there rose into power a king 
Cyrus by name, belonging to the Acluunaedian dynasty, who estab¬ 
lished a mighty empire in what are in the present day called the Middle 
Eastern countries. From the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystas- 
pes, and the Babylonian proclamation of Cyrus himself, we find that 
the founder of this dynasty was one who in the old Persian tongue 
was pronounced as “ Hakamani." As the Persian “ H ” stand* for 
“ 8 ” in the Aryan tongues, we may take it that the great ancestor 
of Cyrus who first established kingly power in Persia was one 
" Sakhamani.” The name “ Cyrus ” itself in the old Persian tongue 
is pronounced as “ Kurush.” In modem Fereiuu it is " Kanin.” 
The Hebrews pronounced the name as " Knraah, ” and the Babylonians 
pronounced it as “ Koresh.” It is a question to ask, whether the 
Arabic “ Kuresh ” and the Indian " Kuru ” » or is not the »an»c an the 
Persiau “ Kurush.’’ It is well known that the Kuresliia of Arabia, 
were from times immemorial, engaged in the Indian trade. It is they 
who for many couturios, carried Indian goods to the ports of ancient 
Arabia, Egypt, and Syria. I am not a philologist, and it is not my 
purpose to-day to enter into an enquiry which may establish an identity 
between the Kauravas of India, Kurush of Persia, Kuresh of Baby¬ 
lonia and Arabia, and Kuraah of the Hebrews. I am this evening 
concerned only with Cyrus the Great of Persia. 

Wo find from very early references in the History of the Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian Empires, that they were surrounded on the cast, 
north-east, and north by a number of kingdoms, whose kings 
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possessed Aryan names, and who worshipped Vcdic gods, like Indra r 

Vanina, Mitre, and Nasatyn, etc. The Hittitea and the Mittanis 
were in the north and the north-west, the Medea were in the north¬ 
east, and the Persians and the Elamitce in the cast. Sometimes 
the Persians, tho Elamites, the Medea, and the Hittitea established their 
rule in Mesopotamia, and at other times it is known the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians subjugated the territories of thoir Aryan neigh- 
boum. In 705 B. C. after the death of Emperor Sargon II of 
Assyria, wc ore told Media became independent, of the Assyrian Empire 
of Nincvah. In 650 B. C. Egypt also threw off the yoke of Assyria. 
In 625 B. C. Babylonia too revolted against Assyria, and became a 
separate independent kingdom. In 625 B. 0. we may visualise the 
political map of the Middle East like this. In the east in Persia there 
were a number of independent petty chiefs, mpre or leas owing 
allegiance to the kings of Media. At this time the conquests of 
Cyaxeres had made Media a powerful kingdom. It lay to the north 
of Persia. In tho west across the Zagros range of mountains, there 
lay the now kingdom of Babylonia in the south, and the remnant* 
of the once mighty Assyrian Empire in the north. Further westward, 
in Asia Minor, was the rich and celebrated kingdom of Lydia. In the 
modem territories of Greece and Macedonia, there were large number 
of city states and petty chieftainships. Such was tho political picture 
of the Middle East, in the latter half of the 7th century B. C. But 
Assyria was soon conquered by the joint efforts of Media and Baby¬ 
lonia. In 606 B. C. Assyria disappeared for ever from the map of 
the world. The Home provinces of Assyria were annexed to the now 
expanding dominions of Media; and Syria, Palestine, and Arabia 
fell to the share of Babylonia. In 585 B. C. Media conquered the 
whole of upper Asia Minor, and now her territories extended right 
up to the river Halva (modern Kizil Irmuk) east of modem Angora. 
After this there existed in the Middle East only four great kingdoms, 
ctr., Media, Babylonia, Lydia and Egypt. All these four kingdoms 
were destined in a short period to become parts of the mighty 
Empire raised by Cyrus the Great. 

Cambyscs, the father of Cyrns the Great, was one of the petty 
chiefs in Persia, and as such owed allegiance to tho King of Media. 
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It may be noted in pairing that the Persian pronunciation of the name- 
Cambysca is “ Kanibujes." Compare the Indian word •‘Kambboj," 
and the present day Hindu caste in the Punjab, *• Kamboh.” We- 
are told by Herodotus and Xenophon that Cainbyse* was married 
to Mundane, the daughter of Astyages, King of Media. Cambj-v* 
was the King of Anahan, a small State east of Susa. We know from 
the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystaspes, ajid Babylonian Pro¬ 
clamation of Cyrua, that Cambyses, the son-in-law of Astyoges of 
Media, was the non of Cyrus II, who was the son of Tcispcs (Persian 
Sispia), who was the son of Cyrua I, who was the son of Cambyses I, 
who was the son of Teispc* I, who was a descendant of Achwmenc*. 
Darius Hystaspea tells us that ho was the 9th king in the Aohnmenian 
line, counting from Teispea I. So it means that Cyrus the Great was 
the third Cyrus in the dynasty. Herodotus tells us that he ruled for 
29 years, and we know he died in 929 B. C. He must have therefore 
ascended the throne of Anshun in 558 B.C. Herodotus the well known 
Greek Historian, and Xenophon, the author of Cvropaxlui, a work 
of historical fiction, both tell ua that Cyrus the Great was a 
grandson of ABtyage* of Media. The Babylonian Tablets tell us 
that in the 6th year of the rule of Kabonidus, King of Babylonia, 
King Cyrus of Ansliau overthrew the Median Empire, and laid found 
ations of the great Persian Empire. Nabonidus ascended the throuc 
of Babylonia in 555 B. C. So Cyrus established the Persian Kmpire 
in 550 B. C. 

The establishment of this Empire by Cyrus the Great, cortainiy 
caused great alarm in the courts of Babylonia, Lydia, and Egypt. 
We know from Greek sources, that these three monarchs of the western 
world, in order to meet this new danger from the East, proposed to 
form among themselves an offensive and defensive alliance. King 
Crccaus of Lydia, whose sister's husband King Astyuges of Media had 
been overthrown by Cyrus, sent embassies to different countries, 
invoking assistance against the new power of the East. Bubylonia 
or Assyria, as it is called by Xenophon, is said to have sent an 
embassy to the king of India for help. In response to those 
embassies many Greeks came to the assistance of C’raisus of Lydia. 
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Xenophon tolls ns an Indian Mission arrived in Media also. Lot 
me here quote the exact words of Xenophon. He says 

•' Accordingly he (King of Assyria), sent around to all those 
under his sway, and to Croesus, the King of Lydia, 
to the King of Cappadocia, to both Phrygins, to Paph 
lagoniu, India, Caria, and Cilicia, and to certain 
extent also ho misrepresented the Modes and Persians, 
for ho said that they were great and powerful nations, 
that they had intermarried with each other, and were 
united in common interests, and that unless some one 
attacked them first, and broke their power, they would 
be likely to make war on each ono of the nations singly, 
and subjugate them. Some then entered into an 
alliance with him because they actually believed what 
he said, others because they were bribed with gifts and 
money, for he had great wealth. (See Book I, Chapter 
V, Para. 8). 

Then again we arc told by Xenophon:— 

•* Once when Cyrus was holding a general review and panulo 
of all his men under arms, a messenger came from 
Cyaxeres, saying that an embassy hud arrived from 
India. He therefore bids you come as soon as possible. 
Moreover, said the messenger I am bringing you a 
vory beautiful robe from Cyaxeres, for he expressed 
the wish that you appear as brilliant and splendid 
us possible, when you come, for the Indians will see 
how you approach him. (Sec Book 11, Chapter IV, 
Para. 1). 

Further on Xenophon says:-- 

« And when the Indians came in, they suid that the King 
of India had sent them with orders to ask on what 
grounds tho Mcdes and the Assyrians had declared 
war. And he ordered us they said, when we have 
heard your statement, to go also to the Assyrian, 
and ask him the same question, and finally he bade 
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(is to say to lmtli of you, that tin* Kin# of India Is¬ 
idores, that whun lie linn weighed tin* merits of the ease 
he will aide with the |wiitv wronged. Well then, 
Cyaxercs made reply to this,-* Stine tell you that we 
are not guilty of doing any wrong to the Assyrian ; but 
go now if you wish, anil ask him what he has to say." 
Cyras, who was present, asked Cyaxcree, *• may I also 
tell them what I think,” and Cynxeres bode him say 
on. “Well then,” said ho," if Cyaxores has no objection, 
tell the King of India, that we propose, in case the 
Assyrian says ho has been wronged by us, to choso 
tho King of India himself to bo our arbitrator.'’ On 
hearing this they went away. (See Book II, Chapter 
IV, Paras. 7 and 8). 

It seems the Indian King finally decided to help Cyrus, for we 
are told by Xenophon. 

“ At this juncture, representatives from the Indian King 
arrived with money. They announced, also that tho 
Indian King sent him the following message :— “ I am 
glad Cyrus that you let me know what you needed. 
I desire to be your friend, and I am sending you tlie 
money, and if you need more, send for it. Moreover my 
representatives luive been instructed to do' whatever 
yon ask. ” ‘ 

From both Herodotus and Xenophon wc find that immediately 
after the establishment of the Persian Empire by Cyrus tlw*. Great 
in flfln 11. C. the western powers, Lydia, Babylonia, and Egypt 
tried to combine and pat u check ou the ambitions of the now 
Persian Emperor. But Cyrus forestalled his enemies, overthrew 
Lydia in 547 B.L'. and Babylonia in 880 B. C. IK* son Oombyw* 
conquered Egypt in 525 B. C. 

There arc certain details in which Herodotus ami Xenophon 
differ. Herodotus tell* us that Cyrus fought against hi* maternal 
grandfather Astyngcs and defeated him in battle, and took him 
prisoner. Xenophon tells us that the man against whom Cyrus 
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fought was his maternal uncle Cyaxeres, son of Astyages. Herodotus 
does not mention the name of Cyaxeres at all. It is possible that 
Cyaxeres, in the old age of his father Astyagcs, was allowed to rule 
the Median Empire, and that on the defeat and overthrow of Cyaxeres, 
his father Astyages fell into the hands of Cyrus. It may also be possible, 
that Xenophon has mixed up Cyrus the Great with his grandfather 
Cyrus II. We now know from the Behistun Inscriptions of Darius 
Hystaspes, that there had ruled before him in the same dynasty three 
persons bearing the name of Cyras. It is unnecessary just nt this 
moment to go into this question more deeply, for whatever be the 
truth, the following points are established without any fear of con¬ 
tradiction :— 

1. Cyrus the Great overthrew the Median Empire and 

established his own in 660 B. 0. 

2. Four great empires and kingdoms disappeared within 

26 years of the establishment of this new Persian 

Empire. 

3. Cyrus was in intimate contact with some Indian King, 

who helped him with men and monoy. 

It becomes therefore clear, that the establishment of the Persian 
Empire, on the overthrow of the Median Empire was an epoch-making 
event in the history of the Middle East. This new Persian Empire 
was a wide and extensive one, and stretched from the Indus to the Nile 
iu one direction, and from the river Oxus to the Arabian Sea in the 
other direction. This Empire contained within its confines the present 
day territories of Egypt. Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and the Russian 
lands between the Aral Sea and the Caspian Sea. Such a great 
event as the establishment of this mighty empire in the immediate 
neighbourhood of India, could not have passed unnoticed by Indians, 
especially when one of their kings, had according to the testimony 
of a foreign writer Xenophon, helped Cyrus in the establishment of 
his empire. The Greeks, the western neighbours of this great empire, 
have written extensively about, the origin and establishment of this 
empire. It should have been a matter of very great surprise, if Indians, 
the eastern neighbours of this empire had made no mention of its 
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establishment in their own literature. This empire was one of the moat 
magnificent ones the world has ever seen. It lasted for more than 
200 years, and was not overthrown till anotlier great man of the world 
appeared in the person of Alexander the Great. The date 550 B. C. 
when the Persian Rmpiro was established must therefore have been 
remembered by the ancient peoples, and must have been deeply 
impressed on their memories. This date must have more than deserved 
the beginning of a new Epoch, and the commencement of a now Era. 
There is some evidence to show that Darius Hystaspes, the successor 
of Cyrus, actually used in his inscriptions some Era. I shall try to 
disouna in the following few pages as to whethor there is any evidence 
in Sanskrit literature to show that Indians remembered the date of 
the establishment of thi* Persian Empire. 

In Sanskrit liters tine the woril Sale has got two dis¬ 

tinct meanings, unconnected with each other. The one is derived 
from the root "8ak ” (5TO) to be able, to be powerful. In the Vedic 
sense the word •* Sak " is derived from the root to know. In the 
lint sense, meaning powerful, strong, mighty, it was applied in the 
plural number to denote the name of n people who lived in Saka-dvipn, 
one of the seven dvipax, into which tlie whole of the Kartli according 
to the Purnnns was divided. In the M.-uiuamriti. the Saka* are divided 
into such sections as Kanihliojus, Pnhlavos, Parados, and Yavanas. 
Now wc know for certain that the earliest home of the Karabhojas was 
in the present territory of Knmlhar. The Pahlavas are undoubtedly 
tho Persians, while the PArada* arc no other tlun the Partitions. Now 
if the Persians, the Partitions, and the Kombojas are regarded in 
Sanskrit literature us Sakos, tho countries inhabited by them must 
certainly be their Suka-dvipa. As a matter of fact, wc kuow that the 
eastern confines of the present day Persia, are still known by the 
name of Soistan, the ancient Saka-sthan. We may therefore take it, 
that what we now call the Middle Eastern countries was known to 
the ancient Indians by the name of Saka dvipa. Mann s|»aks of 
these Sak as os the degraded tribes of Kxhatriyas. The Sakas are also 
mentioned in the Vishnu Purana. These "Sakus need not be 
identified with the later Central Asian people whom the Europeans 
call “ the .Scythians;'’ for even Darius Hystaapea, who ruled from 
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B. 0. 521 to B. C. 485, mention* in his inscriptions the Sikes as 
one of the peoples within his Empire. 

In the other or Vedic sense of the word Saka, meaning to know, 
it means Epoch or Era. So the word can have at least two meanings ; 
the one the name of a people, and the other an Em. The word is 
used in both these senses in Sanskrit literature. Again when used in 
connection with an Era, we come across three distinct expressions : 
Saka-Kala and Saka-Nripati-Kala, on the one hand, and Salta Sali- 
vuhaun on the other hand. Now it is clear in the expressions, Saka- 
Kala and Saka-Nripati-Knla. Saka does not mean Era, for Saka-Kala 
would in that case mean Era Era, which is meaningless. Here 
» Saka ” must, therefore, moan " the People." Saka-Kala would then 
mean, the time or Era of the Saka people, and the Saka-Nripati-Kala, 
the time or Era of the Saka King. Saka-Salivahana on the other 
hand means the Era of Salivahnna. Hero Saka docs not and cannot 
mean people. Even in so reoent times as the 17th century A. D. the 
Era established ty Sivajoe the Marliatta king was known by the name 
of Saka Sivajoe. This Era bigan on Jyosliths SukU 13 Saka Sali- 
vahan 1597, or in June, 1**70 A. D. 

Now, let us sec whether the Era of Saka king is ever mentioned 
in sny Sanskrit work. The earliest use of the expression, the 
Era of Sake king, is found in verses Chapter VITI of Bri- 

hataamhitA, by the nstronoaner Vurahumihira. Let me quote the 
exact words of the Slokas:— 

imiiH I 

srsr? ’TsrygTrft *?»r iRon 

srEY** vpi ftT'rrcwrti i 

gmR hk wmi'n.iw*T*neg: iRtn 
They mean Multiply by 11 and 4 the years that have passed in 
the Era of Saka King. Add to it HT»89 and divide that by 37.70. Add 
to the quotient the yearn of SiI j King divided by GO. Thon divide 
it by 5. The quotient is the number of Yilgas from the beginning of 
the Narayani Samvntsara ami the remainder are the years since elapsed. 

In this verse of Varahamihira, the expression Era of Saka King is 
used twice. 
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Then again the astronomer Bhaskaracharya, in his Siddhanta 
Siromani, Oola Section, Prasua Adhyaya, verse 58, says:— 


TTPJtin ST*TjfT*T»T 
TjT jjqyiq *T*TT 


*T*T**nrTFrfn: I 

met: Iftcll 


It meows My birth is in the year 1(00 of the Era of Saba king. 
This Siddhanta Siromani was written by mo when I was 30 years old. 

Here again in this verse, the expression *' the Era of Si hi king 
is used.” The Saka-Salivahana or the Era of Salivahana is the date 
when according to the Indian tradition Salivahaa i overthrew King 
Vikramaditya, who is supposed to have started his Era in 57 B. 0. 
Vikramaditya is known as the enemy of tho Sukus, and hu was a King 
of Ujjain. Salivahana is also a king of South India. So neither 
Vikramaditya, nor Salivahana can by any stretch of imagination he 
called a Saka King. The expressions " Sakcnilra-KaU,’’ “ Salcn- 
bhnpa-Kala,” and “ Saka-Nripa-Samaya " must evidently refer to 
the Era of a foreign king. 


Even Dr. Fleet holds that Saka-Nripa must mean some foreign 
king. 

Having established that the Era of Saba kirg refers to a foreign 
king, and not to any king of India, let us consider at what date was 
this era founded. Here the earliest reference to this point in Indian 
literature, is a well-known verse of Vriddha Gargn. quoted by Varalia 
mihira, in his Brihatsamhita, Chapter XIII, verse S; and by Kalhana 
Pandit, in his Rajatarangini, Book I, verse 55. The exact words of the 


verse are:— 

jpm: si its fa I 

rT?TT^ 11311 

It meavx 'When King Yudhishtra ruled the Earth, the Sapta 
Ridhi (Great Bear) constellation was in the Magha Nakshatra. The 
interval between this king and the Saka king was 2526 years. 

Now if we know the date of Yudhishtra, then by adding 252«i 
to it we can get the date of the Saka king. All Indian traditions are 
unanimous iu saying that the battle of Kumkshetra was fought at 
the doe* of the Dvaper Age, and that Yudhishtra abdicated in favour 
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of Parikshatn, grandson of Arjuna, in the beginning of Kaliyuga. All 
Indian authorities agree in saying that Kaliyuga lwgau in S108 B. C. 
In the Kaliyugo Rajavrittanta wo find tho following WM 

crafarpr Wt *pT 1 

it V* <AW- II 

rK* vj%5TRft JT^ir-VTTJnrrfr^: I 

-gj r-w TO vr wm ll 

?r$i wH<h*»i*djsf'i «Mr«uUidiw*»: I 

q ffjMg' NTP? wt% wftm II 

They inean .- -When 25 yum of Kaliviign had pawed away, the 
Great Bear constellation came tn reside in the Aahlcalm Nokshatr* 
for a hundred yum. At that time Yudhiehtra also started on his 
great journey, and then after wandering about he attained hoaven. 
From that moment in the 27th year began tho Laukika Era. which 
waa started in this world in memory of Yudhmhtm. 

So it means that Laukika Era commenced 2b yearn after the begin¬ 
ning of Kaliyuga. The starting point of Laukika Em was therefore 
3076 B.C. This Laukika En* is still in current. usi< unioug the Brah¬ 
mans population not only of Kashmir, but also of the Hill territories of 
Chamha, Kangm, Mandi. etc. Professor Bllhlcr was the first to prove 
that the commencement of the Laukika Era was placed on Cbaitra Sukln 
1 of Kali Sam vat 25 expired, or the year 2076 B.C. Messrs. Sowell, 
Dikahit, and General Cunningham all agree that the Ijaukika Era com¬ 
menced in 8076 B.C. Albiruni, contemporary of the Ghaxnavid King 
Mahmud, also says that in his time this Laukika Em was prevalent 
in the Punjab and Sindh. I have mentioned above that this Laukika 
Km was established in memory of the death of Pandava king Yudhishtm. 
It has also been mentioned above, on the authority of the astronomer 
Garga the elder, that there is a difference of 2526 yearn between the 
times of king Yudhishtm, and Saka king. If wc deduct 2526 from 
3076 wc get exactly 550, the date of the establishment of the Persian 
Empire by Cyrus the Great.. 

Now let us see whether this date 8W» B.C. for the commencement 
of the Saka Era can be supported independently from Indian literature. 
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I have already quoted above a verse from Siddhanta Siromani of Bhas- 
knrac.harya. It rune as follows:— 

rfnjW'JIJJ I 

riTTpimw *ra7 fa-S J-dfauumfr 1IVI1 

It «MBM:—In the year 1036 of tho time of Saka king, took place 
my birth. In the 30th year of my age was this book Skldhauta Siro¬ 
mani written by me. 

So this book must have been written in the year 1072 of the 
Saka king. He wrote another book “ Karana Kutuhaln ” in Saka 
1105. Now if the Saka year here mentioned is to be counted, 
os it is at present, from 78 A.D.; then Bluiekamcbsrya was born in 
1080 plus 78 or 1114 A.D. He wrote his book Siddhanta Siromani 
in 1150 A.D., and his Karana Kutuhala in 1183 A.D. And yet 
Albirimi writing in 1030 A. D. not only talks of Bhaskarochnrya, but 
also mentions his book “ Karana Kutuhala ’’ as a work of astronomy 
known in his own country for more thnn a hundred years. Now how 
was Albiruni to know of things which were to happen about 150 
years after his own time. Weber in his Book on Sanskrit literature 
(page 262) notices this anomaly, but is unable to offer any explanation. 
He says :—“ I confess my inability to solve this riddle ; so close is this 
coincidence as to the personage that the “ Bhaslcar ” of Albiruni is 
expressly described, like the real Bhaakar, as the son of Mabadcva. ” 
But if wo take this Saka Era commencing from 550 B.C., the riddle 
is solved : for then 1036 of this Era would mean 486 A. D. This 
would then be Bhaskaracbarya’s year of birth. In that case he writes 
his Siddhanta Siromani in 522 A.D. and his Karana Kutuhala in 
555 A.D. Albiruni writes his book on India 476 years after this. 
There was thus ample time for the fame of Bhoakarocharya’s books 
to travel to the distant lands of Khomsan, and Albiruni could well 
talk of person* flourishing, and about books written several centuries 
before his own time. 

Again if this Era of Saka-Nripati-Kala is admitted to have com¬ 
menced from 550 B.C- then the basic year of Varahamihira’s system 
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of caknlntiou*. 127 U equal to 1211 B.C. Amnruja in his commentary 
on Khandukhadya says:— 

aroifirer «rer?ra mr: l 

which menu*In tho year of Saka, the Aoharyn Vanthamihin* 
wont to heaven. That is to Bay Varahnmihira died in 41 B.C. Wo 
win thus fix tho lifetime of Varahamiliiiu between 123 B.C. anil 41 
B.C. If we accept thin, bo at ouor become* a contemporary of King 
Vikmmadityn, tlie reputed founder of the Yikrumu lira of 57 B.C. 
The adoption of 3B» B.C. ah the rominencemcnt of the Hakn Kni also 
incidently reconciles tho well-known rtateomit made in the book called 
•• Jyotirvidabharanii, " Chapter XXIl, verse !•*, attributed to 
Kalidasa. The verse in quMtiou run* thus 
vjwRTfr ^qjT^T-'^TrfrrTr 5T$ iwww? I 

re qi rf i qngfa r fr rr mtPTt lit oil 

It means Dlianvantri, Kahapanaka, Amarsingh, Sanku, VetaU- 
bhatta, GhaUkarpar. Kalidasa, the illustrious Varnhamihira, mid Vara- 
ruchi were the 9 gems of the court of Vikruma. Again in the same 
work Jyotirvidabharnna. verse 21, Kalidasa says 

tm* ftfipn uwrfktmiTB: u 

r rmfppraT mfgm sfcro u 

It In the year of the Kali fiamvat, and in the month 

of Madhava (Bainakh), I began to write thin book. Having consulted 
book* on several systems of Astronomy I have for the pleasure of 
astronomers completed my this work in the month of Kartikn. 

Now JOBS Kidiyiigu means HI B. C. Jyotirvidnbharuna was perhaps 
one of the last Imoks of Kalidasa ; aud I have mentioned above, that 
Varuhamihini died in 11 B.C. Both of them thus become contempo¬ 
raries of Vikramnditya. the founder of the Era of 07 B.C. This is 
fnllv supported by Indian tradition : and nil the points in this Indian 
tradition are reconciled, if we take 000 B.C. to be the beginning of the 
Baku Era. 
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Then again BhattotapaU in his commentary on Varabamihira's 
Brihnjjataka gives in the. following verse the date of the composition 
of his oonuncutary. The veroe runs thus:— 

*rm*=*i foarot I 

■WUf lg fafr <tt% fW fanfn«<n n 

ll iNfun/t : On Thursday tire nth of the bright half of the month 
of Chaitra, and year 888 of Saka, was this commentary written by me. 

By counting Saka Kala from 78 AT)., 888 means 9t><» A.D., but 
if we count the Kra from MO B.C., then the data of this commentary 
is 338 A.D. Which of these Kras is referred to would be settled, if an 
effort is made to And out whether t he nth of Chaitra bright half was a 
Thursday in the year 338 A.D., or in the year 960 AJ). A South 
Indian astronomer, Mr. B. V. Sundereshwant Sastri says, that Chaitra 
Sukla-I’anchami and Thursday fell on the same day in 338 A.l). This 
was not the case in the year 906 A.D. 

( To be concluded.) 


C0RNWALLI8 IN BENGAL. 

By 

Professor J. F. Bruck. 

It is u strange paradox that the period in the history of England 
which produced the most elegant friuno of social and domestic life— 
those spacious houses, decorated by the Adams, furnished by Chip¬ 
pendale. adorned by the serene art- of Reynolds und Gainsborough— 
should have exhibited so much basouesa to mar its public life. The 
paradox ia usually explained in terms of certain social and political 
facta, such as the over-long tenure of power by the Whig oligarchy, 
corrupted by its own cynical philistinism ; and, subsequently, by the 
tenacious attempt of a mediocre monarch to subvert that oligarchy 
by its own despicable method* of parliamentary management, nnd 
on its ruins to erect a structure of administrative despotism, which 
was to be maintained by hia own vitiated puppets. 

In this period after the Seven Years War, between Chatham and 
hia son, between the Wealcya and Wilberforre, when behind the stage 
Englishmen wore beginning to prepare that vuat economic revolution, 
which has so utterly changed the face of the world, the public policy 
of England was shaped by the bigoted stupidity of George III und 
his“ Friend*," which lost her first empire, and by the squalour which 
sullied the heroic achievements of her agents in India, ltwas an age 
of tarnished failure in America and of tarnished glory in India. And 
the link between the two spheres was furnished by Lord Cornwallis, 
a man singularly unspotted by the vices of his time. 

Judgment has often been delivered on British policy in India in 
the age of Clive and Warren Hastings—which is the age of Newcastle, 
Bute, Grafton, Wilkes and North in England—from 1768 to 1784, judg¬ 
ment varying only in intensity and literary merit. *' Were we to be 
driven out of India this day," screamed Burke in 178:’., 'nothing 
would remain to tell that it hail been possessed during the inglorioua 
period of our dominion by anything better tlrnu the orang-outang 
and the tiger.” In the debate on Palmerston a Bill in the Houae of 
Commons in 1858 that sober lawyer, 8ir G. C. Lewis, declared : “ 1 
do most confidently maintain that no civilised government ever existed 
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on the face of the earth which waa more cormpt, more perfidious, mid 
more rapacious, than the Government of the East India Company waa 
from 1758 to I7KI, when it waa placed under Parliamentary control. 
Wo no longer subscribe to-day to hysterical denunciation of CUvc 
and Warren Haatings, but we reflect sombrely* upon their infection 
by the moral corruption of their age. We see it. influence in India, 
unrelieved by greatncaa, in the administration of Sir John Macpherson, 
of which Sir John Shore wrote : " Never waa any administration ao 
thoroughly despicable as Ilia: ” while Cornwallis contemptuously 
dismissed it as " a system of the dirtiest jobbing." 

Lord Cornwallis enjoyed many advantage* of character and dr- 
oumstoucc when, after having twice declined the honour, he became 
Governor-General in Bengal in 1785. He embodied the best ideal, 
of public service in l«th century England. He was immune to its 
temptations, and redeemed mental mediocrity by simple patriotism, 
courage, industry nnd transparent honesty. He proved himself, 
moreover, a groal administrator. He belongs, in short, to that long 
roll of admirable second rlaaa statesmen, from Hubert Walter to 
Campbell-Bannerman, to whom England owes so much of her political 
advantage. He lived, too, into a purer age. which had been purged ly 
failure from disgrace. He enjoyed, as Hastings never had, the com¬ 
plete confidence of a great Prime Minister ami of a competent Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control Further, his rule in Bengal was viewed 
by contemporaries against the melancholy background of the impeach¬ 
ment of Warren Hastings at Westminster, where with mmeonseernted 
real Burke, Fox and Sheridan plied their industrious muckrakes over 
the midden-heap of India under George III and his placemen. Yet 
it must remain the verdict of history that Cornwallis merely developed 
under happier auspices what Hastings had begun : that, in that part 
of his policy which was his own. he embarked from the false premiss 
that reform in India meant making it like the England of his ideals ; 
and thAt he ramie serious nnd abiding mistakes from ' he best mot ives 
in the world ; but that he re-created the system aud standards of the 
Bengal Civil Service, with all its subsequent implication*, which became 
the most competent and oonreientinu bureaucracy recorded in 

history. 
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Dr. A. Aapiuall 1 and the University of Mime hooter mid it* Press 
have earned our thunks for the publication of uu admirable essay on 
the administrative and judicial reforms of Cornwallis in Bengal, to 
which Miss L. Poison apparently had access some three years ago, 
when preparing Chapter XXVI, Vol. V, of the Cambridge History 
of India. We are not ho churlish as to complain because this essay 
is rather narrow in its scope, und docs not achieve more than to fix and 
illustrate judgments already formed upon its subject; for it is deli¬ 
berately selective, omitting any review of Cornwallis’ hotly 
debated land-revenue policy, or his military reforms, or of his relations 
with the “ country powers,” which in sequel loomed so large in the 
history of British India. Within its set limits it is a model of patient 
research, which supports its concluding generalisations beyond rea¬ 
sonable doubt. And it reflects the spirit of our own age ; for Dr. 
Aspinall has hod actual experience of India, which is an advantage 
sometimes neglected nowadays by those who pronounce judgment 
upon it. A word is due to the publishers. In this land, where the 
printer is possessed of a devil, it is u pleasure to the pedantic reader 
to detect only a very rare and unimportant misprint. 

We are prone to overlook certain plain facts in the situation which 
Pitt despatched Cornwallis in 17«<i so radically to overhaul. The Com¬ 
pany had no political importance in Iudia before 1746 and no territory 
in Bengal before 1757. The Regulating Act of 1773, which was the 
foundation of all later legislation, waBtho lint statute which officially 
recognised that the Company had any other function than trade. Bag- 
land had, in fact, stumbled into an empire in India during an awful 
period of its history, when the country, bereft ol the lust remnants of 
Mughal authority, and wholly abandoned to rapine, lay beyond the 
pale of European standards, themselves at that time impure enough. 
Wc are wise now after the event, but the destiny of England in India 
was but dimly seen even by Warren Hastings, who, after nil, was 
primarily the local general manager of a trading hrai, which bad to do 
business in n land of brigands by the agency of during men, who hod 
wandered beyond the pale to seek their personal fortunes. It would 

> •MormrnlN* in by A. A»|.in»ll, sa. rh.n., ManrlwHfrr Unircniily 
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have been an interesting experiment to have confronted Burke, Fox 
and Sheridan in India with Warren Hastings' antagonists and rimim* 
atancea. 

It is undeniable that while Hastings was Governor-Gem-riil malty 
Englishmen succumbed to the terrible temptations presented by 
the state of the country and by the jobbery of the ruling clique at 
home, when a writorship iu the Company—wbieh had. not yet become 
quite “ Honourable "—was ki,own to be as lucrative an investment as 
a Mat in Parliament. In India “ every schoolboy knows ” the case of 
Grant, the Compinv’s Resident .it B*nares, who eked out his salary 
of Ra. 1,030 a m mth by moani of another €40,000 a year, acquired nt 
the expense of the native inhabitants and the Company. Shore telle 
us that ho himself could have undo £'*0,000 a yesr and x'00/K Oby 
a single mission to Doca to ssitle tho revenues. (Aspinall, l&l). 
Ws o vo it to thi intj-jrity of Corov-illu thit in a few montlis he rc- 
forml tin so nn-* Jiftl ft l ninistnthnof tbs Company the provision 
of its ftnn ial investment—and that in a few years he purified the 
covenanted sorvice and the collection of revenue, while guaranteeing 
to its servants adequate and honourable recompense. Within three 
years of h>s arrival he could write : " I abolished sinecure places, 
put ft atop to jobbing agencies and contracts.and have been un¬ 

wearied in bunting out fraud and abuse in every department. (Aa- 
pinall, 2 % In this he wns splendidly seconded by such men as Shore, 
Duncan, Charles Grant (not the Resident at Benares, of course), Barlow 
and Law in Bengal; but he had by sheer force of chnracter-which his 
successor, Shore, for all his virtues, lacked—to impose ft new discipline 
upon Englishmen morally enervated alike by their superiors in Eng¬ 
land and their dependants in Bengal; and he had at the same time 
firmly to resist tho importunities of potrons even so highly placed as 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, Lord Aileabury and Dundn* himself. 

Warren Hostings created the Bengal Civil Service in 1772, but by 
1793 Cornwallis had recreated it and fixed its tradition for the future. 
This was a great and enduring administrative nehievm cU. But it 
must not be forgotten that in this, as in other aspects of his rule, he 
acted on the assumption that the native inhabitants were never to be 
trusted that everything possible was to be done for their good but 
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nothing, except the most menial services, was to be done by themselves. 
The Courtof Directors held a longer view, and wrote in 178tl: “ When 
the talents of the more respectable natives enn with propriety and 
safety be employed in the uumagomeut of the country, wo think it both 
just and politic to oarry that principle into effect." Cornwallis never 
envisaged even the distant possibility of their self-government and, 
by establishing the district officer* in semi-absolute authority, bo 
l>egan a tradition which, so long a* it should endure, would present on 
insuperable obstacle to the real political education and progress of Un¬ 
people. “Although/" he wrote in 1793, " wc hope to render our 
subjects the happiest people in India, 1 should by uo means propose to 
admit the natives to any participation in framing Regulations. Here¬ 

in he revealed inferiority in judgment and sympathy to such men 
as Munro, Malcolm, Metcalfe and Blphinstone, who regarded themselves 
a* trustees with the duty of gradually educating the Indian people 
during their political minority. 

In reforming the administration of the Muhammadan criminal 
law in Bengal Cornwallis effected many humane improvements, but 
again on lines already sketched by Warns Hasting*. Yet, while 
Hastings had been chary of tampering extensively with a venerable 
system, which in several respects was by no means inferior to the 
contemporary English system, Cornwallis would have preferred to 
substitute the English Renal Code. Fortunately he found this im¬ 
practicable ; for it. would have been a calamity to have imposed on 
India the obsolete and often barbarous code and procedure, which 
prevailed iu 18th century England, though in any case these would 
have been swept away by the great reforms enacted by Sir Charles 
Wood in 1859 and 18ttl. Warren Hastings had already asserted 
administrative and even legislative control over the Nixamat in Bengal, 
and Cornwallis further developed that policy. As early as 1789 he had 
determined to substitute English for Indian judges, ns Hastings seemed 
to have contemplated doing. This change did not prove successful, 
and was afterwards severely criticised by such men os Munro, who was 
very scornful of the ignorance shown by these judges in regard to the 
customs and conditions of the people, and deplored the frequent mis¬ 
carriage of justice which resulted. Cornwallis undoubtedly removed 
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many abuses and barbarities from the existing administration of cri¬ 
minal justice in Bengal, and greatly improved the condition of the 
gaols; he waa less successful in his attempts to reform the polioo, 
partly because of the strict new! of economy which was enjoined upon 
him by the Court of Directors, partly because of the intricate connexion 
between the police and the lAmindari system of local petty justice. 
His experiments also, between 1787 and 1793, at the reform of civil 
justice by combining the functions of collector, magistrate and civil 
judge in the person of the district officer, and by establishing higher 
jurisdictions for revision and appeal, were largely defeated by the over¬ 
loading of the duties of the Collector, which was their chief conse¬ 
quence. 

In 1793 the work of Lord Cornwallis culminated in the promul¬ 
gation of the Code which has marie his name famous in the history of 
modern India. The magisterial functions of the Collector were token 
away ; he became once more merely a revenue officer and adminia- 
trator. Civil courts were established in each of the districts, with 
appeal to four Provincial Courts, each consisting of three English 
judges, and further right of appeal in more important cases to the 
Sadr Diwani Adalat. Civil justice was to be made more easily and 
cheaply accessible to all. Hindu and Muhammadan pleaders were 
authorised to represent their clients in these courts. The Company's 
officials and other European residents were made amenable to the 
jurisdiction of these civil courts. The criminal Inw was unaltered by 
the Code of 179«, but the Rule of Law was definitely established in 
British India. Many detailed reforms were included, largely by the 
advice of that distinguished jurist and scholar, Sir William Jones, who 
unfortunately died in the next year, 1794, at the early age of 47. (Dr. 
Aspinnl] has shown, however, that the contribution of Sir William 
Jones to Cornwallis’ judicial reforms has been exaggerated.) So was 
established “ the Cornwallis system," which aimed at giving the 
people of Bengal, and of British India generally, peace, prosperity and 
justioe under on efficient and upright British administration, which, 
in short, savs Ross, •* laid the foundation of the present Indian con¬ 
stitution." 
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The Cornwallis system was quite beneficent in intention and 
admirable in ita effect, upon the morale of the Company's service; 
and the contrast with the abuses of the preceding period— brought 
into such high light by the impeachment of Warren Hastings—lent to 
it an added authority, which prevailed for n generation. But it was 
open to certain grave objections, which were largely due to tin* rh/imcter 
of it« author and the personal authority with which he was invested 
in Bongul. Cornwallis' rectitude and devotion to public duty were 
above reproach, whilst he revealed somewhat unexpected capacity 
as an administrator. Yet he was stubborn and inflexible, 
firmly wedded to certain preconceptions in regard to the political 
oondihion both of England and of Bengal. Reform was needed in his 
day not only in Bcngnl, but also in England. Contemporary English 
institutions and practice were inapplicable, without considerable 
modification, to Bengal. Yet he aimed at reorganising Bengal as far 
as possible upon purely English lines by purely English agency, and 
sometimes by an ideal standard, to which Englishmen at home hsd not 
yet attained. He wished rigidly to exclude Indians from any really 
responsible shareinthe conduct of their own affairs, because he regarded 
them as untrust worthy, as if corruption were unknown in the England 
of his own day. His system provided no prospect of the practical 
inculcation in Indiana of the principles of government and justice 
which he imposed upon them from above. He created a chasm between 
the English rulers and even the noblest and ablest of their Indian sub¬ 
jects, and who shall say that this was not short-sighted and deplor¬ 
able ! It was not before the Charter Act of 1834 t hat a new and better 
principle was ordained. *' that no native of India, nor any natural- 
bom subject of His Majesty, should be disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment, by reason of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour." Many other aspects of the Cornwallis system have 
since been abrogated, and much of the glory bus departed from it. 
For » liberal examination of this part of Lord Cornwallis' work, sii|>- 
ported hy an exact apparatus of illustration we are much indebted 
to Dr. Aspinull, and we hope that ho, or auothor, will similarly 
review those aspects of Cornwallis’ administration, which ho has 
omitted. 
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ORIGINS OK'THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR. 

BY 

P. N. Khkra. 

Tliero have been some want in history which were inevitable, 
which dimply had to be fought. But there have aim bren ware which 
were not at all necessary, and the First A/glum War in one of them. 
The following essay is an attempt to prove that this ghastly allair in 
which thousands of human beings marched to the Valley of Death 
was not inevitable, was by no moans in tJio logic of history. 

Tho circumstances that led towards this war begun to develop 
in 1834, tho your of Sliuli Sliuja’s expedition for tho recovery of his 
lost throno. 

Tho first circumstance of note was the capture of Peshawar by tho 
Sikhs while Amir Dost Mohammad of Kulitil was away at Kandhar 
concerting measures for rcpelliug the attack of Shah Shuju. This gave 
rise to a dispute between the Sikhs and the Afghans winch is of great 
historical significance inasmuch as it was the failure of the British 
Government in India to find a solution of this question acceptable to 
the Amir that led him to form an alliance with Russia, a fact which 
was the immediate cause of the First Afghan War. 

Having gained some confidence by an easy victory over the 
Durrani Prince, Dost Mohammad doclared war against tho Sikhs. He 
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counted upon tho aupjiort of tlio British Government in India and 
sent frantic appeals for help. The Government, however, was not 
in a nmod to interfere, although Captain Wade, the British Govern¬ 
ment'* Agent at Ludhiana was in favour of mediation. 

However, Boat Mohammad counting upon the support, of his ex- 
polled Peshawar brothers advanced towards that city. It seems that 
Maharaja Ban jit 8ingh at this stage offered to negotiate with him on 
tho basis of conferring the Knhut district on tho oxpollcd rulers of 
Poshawar, providod tlio Amir eon for rod Jalalabad upon them. But 
the Amir flushed with his last victory banged the door on negotiations 
and advanced. But having failed to get help cither from hi* Poshawar 
brothors or from the British Government, he had to make an ignomi¬ 
nious retreat. 

Tho Amir was of course disappointed at the neutrality of 
tho British Government. He retired through Jalalabad to Kabul, 
whore he shut himself up in the Bala Hissar for three days and 
admitted no one to his presence out of shame. 

Having felt tho shame of his retreat so much, especially when he 
had assumed the title of Ghaxi and Amir, ho was very anxious to turn 
out the infidel Sikh from Peshawar. It was a question of national, 
religious and most, of all personal honour with him now. 

His appeals for help to the British Government had brought him 
nothing in reply but sermons on the benefits of trado and commerce 
and the wonderful era of prosperity that would follow the opening of 
the Indn* to navigation. Naturally therefore he sought friends in other 
quarters, especially Persia. 1 But it is very clour that he always 
preferred a British alliance to any other.* Ho oven proposed to 
send an agent to represent his case to tlio British Government.* He 
seemed impatient of delay and wanted to know the intentions of the 


» Wade to Government. Riving information from n letter received from Mr. 

' U V°sU'' ! «o!n*letter* of • no date’ given »* enclosures to the letter of 
retain Wade to Government of 7th Juno, 1830. AUo Kuna* to Government, 31at 
October. 1*37. AUo Booh 108, Letter 12. 

• Wad* to Government, 7th Juno, 18311. 
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British Government. 1 But the British Government had no inten- 
tion of oithor helping him or mtorforring in tho Sikh-Afghan quarrels 
at this *tago.* Later on of course tho policy changed. But before 
ue come to that Stage, it is necessary to look into tho condition of 
affairs in Afghanistan itsolfin order properly to understand the deve¬ 
lopments that led to that change of policy on the part of the British 
Government. 

The oontitio* of Afghanistan,— Vims* Kaniran of Herat was in 
tho habit of threatening and sometimes actually attacking Kandhar 
which was hold by certain of Dost Mohammad's brother*. Their 
Chief was Sirdar Kohar Dil Khun. 

But Kamrun himself was in constant danger of an attack from 
Persia. Ho was accused by the Shah of Persia of persecuting his Shiah 
subjects.* So tho ICnudharis, who considered Kamrun an enemy, 
considered tho Persian Shah a friend. 

At Kabul Amir Dost Mohammad was hard pressed by tht Sikhs. 
Hi* one aim in life seems to huvo been (ut this period at least) the 
expulsion of tho Sikhs from Peshawar. For this end he begged help 
from the English, which was refused. So ho too, like his Kandhar 
brothers, turned toward* Persia for help. Moroovur, his mothor 
came of a Persian family, 4 and so it scorn* that Porsia was 
very favourably situated under these condition*. 

In I83S, Shuhzada Kamran planned an attack on Kandhar. 
The Kandhar Chiefs applied to Dost Mohammad, their Kabul brother, 
for help. But he himself was in need of help against the Sikhs, ami 
so ho refusod to como to their aid. The Kandhar Amir* therefore 
decided to write to the English Governor of Bombay offering to 
surrender their country to the British Government on Any terms. 4 

* So* Waite to Government, 19th Jely. 1H36. I»oit Mohammad icut tar Mr, 
Menton and said, “ 1 hoar tho Government at t'alcutta comwlor me unanrthv of their 
notioe, or otberwiao 1 cannot account for their neglect of mu. I have datiu all in my 
power to come to an understanding with thorn, hut havo received not (he alyhtcat 
oncooragemont from them. I Aon o*lj out iri«t. iXat Ihs b**i*ctt be br 0 'fbt to a tlo k. 

(Italic* mine). 

• Government to Wado, Stud Au»iu*t, law. (took li>7, letter 10. 

• Humu to lloveenment, l<Uh Novouilirr, I’d". I’MI, it. 

‘ ISurne* to Government, 14th Ocloier, lrCS7. 

* 142/14. Wado to Govommont, givion information received from hUwon | 
!»th March. 1836. 
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But- meanwhile Knuimn [Kwtjwnixl his nttaek uild the Amir# never 
jmml their ]ii«|) 0 iHwii. Dost Mohammad. however, continual *° 
write to the British for help mid at the mma tiino kept making ovur- 
tuiw to Persia. 1 

OnptMin Wade, however, wits a iiuui of some imagination. Ho 
loarnt of tho Persian dcaigna on Herat. If Herat fell, thou might not 
Persia extern! her influence to Krtlidhar and Kabul ? Thai would he 
a kM il danger. But the danger non Id be warded off, and Captain 
Wailn had an ingenious suggestion to make. It was that- - the British 
Government lias it in its power at any time by the restoration of Shall 
Shuju to Miu throne of Kabul in concert with Kunjit Singh, uutl tho 
establishment which would ensue of a confederation of the States on 
the Indus, to counteract any designs inimical to its interests from 
the westward." 1 —This was in Juno, UWh 

Captain Wado thus anticipated the policy wliioh was to he a 
fact two years later. No serious consideration was paid to this 
suggestion then, i.r., in 1KW1, but it scums to me that this suggestion 
left ft germ in tho mind of the Governor-General which lay dormant 
for two years, when under favourable circumstances it became active 
again, and had important results. And while blaming Lord Auckland 
for his Afghuu policy, which caused one of the mast futile wars of 
history, i .the First Afghan War, we must give a proper share of 
tjin blame to his subonlinatos, whose despatches and suggest ions were 
constantly influencing his mind. 

In September, Ittttl, Captain BuruM was ordered to proceed 
mi a commercial mission to the countries bordering on the Indus, 
o w ith a view to complete the re-opening of tho navigation of that 
river. ’ 1 From Hyderabad to Attack ho was to « obtain without 
exciting jealousy or alarm the moat minute information of tho state 
of the countrv and the chomrte/ ami slrenyth of the tribes along its 
banks." 4 miu *>- 

• lia.IMI. Wails to (Jot mi meal, 7th .tunc, IW*. 

• Son a oo|iy of I utter ol lu.trorUoos to lluriw« In the lottor of (lon-ramont to 
CspUili Wad*. -itt* Koptemhar. HCIU. 

• /AW. 
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By the year 183C, tho fear iu tho minds of Britial* diplomat*, of 
Russian intrigues in the But, begins to manifest itself. Th« smallest 
and sometimes oven unimportant news about Russia and Russian* 
nro reported to tho British Government in India, and they are littmtod 
to with attontion. Mr. Masson, the British nowa-writer at Kabul, 
report* whatever ho hears of tho Russians then*. Captain Wade 
too i< not alack in this matter. Mr. Masson wrote that a Russian 
ouvoy hod arrived nt. Bokhara. 1 At tho sami' time u mysterious 
man passed through tho Punjab. Ilia name was Disco, und he was 
supposed to bo a Kussiau spy.* Ho catuo from Bombay with one 
3. Purui, but mysteriously disappeared at Multan, and then again 
mot him at Lahore, whore ho stayed for some dnya and then left for 
Kabul. At La I lore ho certainly entered into some correspondence 
of a suspicious nature with M. Vontura. Mr. Mackosoii saw a letter 
from him written to Ventura inviting him to juin the service of the 
Russian Government, which lie couhl sceutt* for him owing to his 
intiuoncc with the Russian Court, and that he (Ventura) would host 
servo his interests by mitering the service of tho Russians nAi, would 
KMiH be i» India. Ventura not liulioving in his bona Juki, refused. 8 
When Captain Wade heard of the arrival uf a Russian envoy at 
Bokhara, he thought that it was the same Disco. 4 But Masson was 
not certain whether lie was un envoy or a mere traveller. The 
Governor-General was naturally anxious to know more about him, 
and capocially to learn whether he was an envoy nr u traveller. 4 
But although those reports wore sent, and listened to carefully, no 
idea of interfering iu Kabul attain* to guard against any danger from 
westward, wah entertained at this period. 

llaiijit Singh was to lie clearly told that although his ambitious 
towards Sindh had been abreked, the. British Government hud no wish 
to interfere in his quarrel with the Afghan nation. Peace in Afghan¬ 
istan is of course desirable (and this non-interference might destroy 
peace) and the danger of Persian intervention is as threatening to the 

» Wwtn to Ummuml, Mlk June. IK1M1. U2,:is». 

» HU. 

* I bid. 

* 142 , 4 k. Wade to tluvetiunanl, Huh IWMi. 

* J*I7, IO. Oovwnmeiil to Wade. iSoil AnKO»t. 1830. 
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British Government as to tho Maharaja, but it is not the policy of tho 
British Government to interfere with quarrels so distant from it* 
frontiers.* 

But at the same time full information about tho developments 
taking plnco in tho oountrios beyond tho Indus was to be hud. Mean¬ 
while the Battle of Jomrud hod been fought on »Oth April, 1837, 
between Sikhs and Afghaus, in which the Maharaja s famous general 
Hari Singh had been killed fighting bravely. Tho Maharaja therefore 
was concentrating his forces at Peshawar to retrieve his honour. 

So far, os we liavo xeon, tho policy of tho British Government had 
been that of complete neutrality and non-interference in Afghan affairs. 
But Persia was supposed to bo meditating an attack on Herat, and 
it was feared tluit Ranjifc Singh, provoked hy tho imprudent demon¬ 
strations of Dost Mohammad, might institute offensive operations, 
and although tho Sikhs' position in Afghanistan was of no profit to 
them, yet Ranjit Singh “ may not las without tho hope of bringing 
the Kabul and ultimately perhaps the Kandhar Chiufship under 
supremacy.”* 

Those circumstances and the thought that there would bo disturb¬ 
ance of peace in Afghanistan, were making gradually for a change in 
the policy of tho British Government. In bis letter of 15tli May, 1837,* 
the Secretary to the Government of India writes to Captain Wade, 
that in any case it must be the desire of His Lordship in Council 
to learil fully the state of affairs in these countries (to which indeed 
attention has been earnestly prescribed by the authorities ill England,) 
and to omit no means of obtaining information upon the projects of 
aggression from the westward which however dittanl and dovbtfvl 
they may bo in execution ore yet talked of with confidence at Tehran, 
and it must be in tho policy and interest of tho Lahore as well as of 
the British Government to resist them. 

For this purpose, resisting tho aggressive projects of Persia, 
a friendship between the Bikh* and Afghans is tho best means. But 
that friendship cannot la» forced upon them ‘‘against the family and the 

* 11U.10, Governrai'iit to Captain Wade, 2nd March, 1837. 

* Goiwnmon! to Wade, 16th May, 1837. 116/18. 

* Sec Macoagbten to Walt, 15th Mar. 1837. 
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national and the religious animosities by which they are distracted.”* 
The host course therefore would In* to limit the present endeavour* 

to the collection of information and to "-———the promotion 

of an unforced reconciliation with an avowal of a friendly disposition 

towards all parties-Thia letter marks u definite change 

in the policy of the British Government. Before this time, they did 
not want to interfere at nil. Now th«v were at least ready to promote 
an " unforced reconciliation. " From this day onwards also we see in 
all the letters of the British Government a strong desire towards u 
closer friendship with I tan jit Singh. The reason was that the Governor- 
General had a very exaggerated idee of the Persian danger to 
India. But the Homo Authorities must have their share of blame 
in making him nervous. His mind was informed either by the 
information from H°tu<’ or from hi* subordinates in India mid 
Afghanistan, and therefore what is condemned as his policy was not 
only his. I do not suv this as a justification of his later policy but only 
ns an explanation of it. H»* letter to Buracn* is written in the same 
tenor ns that to Wade quoted above. Burn' 1 * was told not to discuss 
any political profit ion* made to him by any power but to refer them 
to Captain Wade. But he ton, in addition to his commercial duties, 
was to lonm '* what has been the degree of recent connection (of 
Afghanistan) with Persia and by what agents it Iihs been conducted and 
what would ho the prolmhie result of a Persian attack upon Herat."* 

*•.and you will gather all the information in your power on 

the commerce of Russia, and on the measures adopted hv that power 
with tho object of ext aiding her influence in Central Asia."' 

('nphtftt B"rnrs' -Much was the condition of aJIair* when 

Captain Bumw sailed up tile Indus and reached Peshawar on the 
1.1th of August, lfC»7. 4 It seems tliut Dost Mohuinmud was deter¬ 
mined to make the most of the presence of an agent of the British 
Government. At Hasan Ahdal Bumes was informed through n letter 
from Mirxn Sammi Khan- -the Secretary of the Amir--that an embassy 
from Persia was coining to Kabul aud had arrived at Kamlliar. 

• xre M*rn*xhto> u. MTftitok 1344. Mst . Is37. 

• IbU. 

• Of tho mum date. 1M. 

• Kook lUS, letter 31. t!2rxt Aagast, IBS?. 
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Another embassy had arrived at Kabul from the King of Bokhara, and 
there was a Sirdar coming from Knndhar too. With so many agents 
present at Kabul, it would 1m* difficult for him. thought Burncs, to 
satisfy Dost Mohammad. 1 But In* proposed to dwell upon the ad¬ 
vantages that would accrue to the Amir from being tlio first of his 
family who has had personal communication with an agent of tho 
British Government.* At Peshawar he was called by Kharak Singh 
to a private conference, where the luuiwnr ami his Haidars said that 
they had received a letter from Uanjit Singh to ask him (Burncs) what 
his precise object in going to Kabul was. Captain Bumes told them 
that his object was purely commercial, and assured them of the friend¬ 
ship of the British Government towards the Sikhs, and that nothing 
in Kabul would diminish that friendship.* 

Interesting developments had meanwhile taken place in Afghan¬ 
istan. The Koudharis had opened diplomatic intercourse with 
Persia and tho Russian agent at Tehmn. Dost Mohammad had 
invited one of tho Kandhar Chiefs to be present at any Conference 
that might ho hold with Captain Burnc* at Kabul. Thoy had 
resolved to nond one. hut when the h'h hi from Persia (Kambnr Ali 
Khan) arrival at Kandhar, they dropped the idea. 4 They stipulated 
with Persia to attack Herat in concert with the Persian army if thoy 
am supplied with necessary money for expenses, and to send a son 
of Sirdar Kohan Dil Klmn to Tehran and keep aloof from ull friend¬ 
ship with the English.* 

Knrnhor Ali Khan was still at Kandhar and seemed likely to con¬ 
tinue there according to Burnes’ report. 

The strangost news convoyed by Burins was that a representative 
of tho Lahore Court was also present at Kandhar, the son of Sultau 
Moltammad Klian of Peshawar having been deputed witli presents 

l Book IOB, tettor I2S. UlAugWt, 1199. 

1 IbH 

• Book 1UM. letter .12. list Au*u«l. 1817, from Jnmnid. At Peiiliaa-ar Caj.Uio 

Burn is *aw tlvo Sikh Array and found It very clHcteut, Ho ateo writea Hint tho Maha- 
r*j»*H proplu arc actively onyajrcd in erectinR a fort at Jamruil, the place of tho loot 
wraflict betwoou tho Sikhs end Afghana. .. , , .. 

• H«rw, from Jalalabad. Ilth September, 1837. liurnca in this letter giro* n 
detailed aaoowkt of tho recent intrreoumo of Kandhar and Peraie. 

t Moo letter of Kandhar Chiefs to tho Shah of Persia a* onoloaure to tho laal 
lottcr. 
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in company with an agent from Ran]it Singh. Tlio Arrival of these 
gift* had given som« offence to the Kandhnr Chiefs. They had sent 
some gift* to Sultan Mohammad, with whom they wore on friendly 
terms, and lie lmd passed thorn on to Kan jit. Singh as the tribute of 
Koudhar. 1 Ran jit Singh in his usual clever way, found an oppor¬ 
tunity of trying to detach the Knndhnr Chief* from Dost Jlohaniniad. 
He sent presents in return and a letter, |>ortioii of which 
contained a statement of Ids intention to restore Peshawar to Sultan 
Mohammad Khan, in co-operation with whom lie was alsnit to crush 
the Chief of KahnI. to aid in which he reqqowtcd the assistance of 
Kandhar. Though sincerely attached to their brother of Peshawar, 
the Knndhnr Chiefs wore much concerned at this.* 

Captain Huruue before reaching Kaliul rocoived the Uuwrnor- 
(Juucral's letter expressing a wish to bring the Afghan-Hikli disputes to 
a happy termination without involving the British Government. 
Captain Barnes' own suggestion was ns follow*:—* 

1. That Pmhawar Is* restored to Hultan Mohammad Khan. 
Bumes thought that Dost Mohammad would agree to it ns it would 
boa voluntary aocrifiro of what is by conquest the right him] posses¬ 
sion of the Lahore Chief.*' .Moreover, Doet Moluunmnd had by now 
found out that hin late shoo.** at Jamrud had brought with it no 
snlmtantiul gain. 

*2. That the Maharaja should garrison the fort of Peshawar 
(Bala l/iiwar) and receive the tribute through his detachment. 

Tlii* settlement. Captain Burrow thought, would satisfy all parties; 
Han jit Singh. Isfause. it would «ve Ida honour. Sultan Mohammad 
been use he would got tire whole district, the Ktndbor Chiefs 
because thev arc atfaelied to Sultan Mohammad ami Dost Mohammad 
because he would be saved from tlio constant threats of the opponents 
to his religion and power. 

On the 20th of Rrptemhcr, 1107, Burne* reached Kabul and was 
conducted into the city with great demonstration by Mohammad 

‘ Hook 108. tailor 84, from Hums*, l«li Soplsmhsf. I*#7. 

* Soo Book 108. letter 3(1. from Hume* -4*s»p wor Su/«l Koh- IBtli Sop. 
tomlwr, 1837. 
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Akbar Khan. 1 After u few formal talks, ho hud at hist, a very long 
interview in private with the Amir. 2 In tills interview Burncs fully 
explained the advantages to bo derived by all those who associated in 
the navigation of the Indus and promoted commerce. The Amir 
appreciated tho motives of the British Government and promised whole¬ 
hearted co-operation, but he complained that his war* with tlui Sikhs 
crippled his resources, and that lie had to ta ke money from His merchants 
and to increase the duties, which hurt tho trade. The Amir was 
bitter against Sliah Shu ja, who line! disgraced the name of Durrani and 
Peshawar by entoring into nn alliance with Ranjit Singh. His own 
existence was in danger, as tho Sikhs planted n fort near the Khyber 
Pass, but he defeated them and Hnri Singh, tho * inveterate hater of 
tho name of Mohainmadnn ’ was Blain. Burncs agreed that war 
crippled his resources, but at tho samo timo urged him to reflect 
on the uselessness of sooking to contend with so powerful a Prince 
os Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Dost Mohammad admitted this, although 
he thought that Ranjit Singh's strength lay in tho family differences 
of the Afghan Chiefs. It would, thoro/ore, be a source of gratification 
to him if tho British Government would counsel him how to act, or 
nono of tho other neighbours could avail him. He would in return 
plcdgo himself to forward tho commercial and political views of the 
English. Captain Burncs declared that, although his mission wan 
purely commercial, anything that tended to promote peace would be 
gratifying to him ; but ho wanted to know definitely what the Amir’s 
sentiments wore. 

At this the Amir said that, it was known in tho whole of Khorasau 
that the English had saved Shiknrpur from tho aggression of the Sikh-**. 
Could not some similar motive* induce them to interfere in the 
affairs of Peshawar ? Burncs assured him that thoir motives were 
purely commercial aud their friendship with Ranjit Singh firm. Tho 
difference in policy towards Shikarpur and Peshawar, he explained, 
was due to the fact that, Shikarpnr was a possession of the Amirs while 

1 Book 108, letter 117. By nn irony of fate thin Mohammad Akl>*r Khan ia tho 
*am* man who played tho principal part in tho trajjody of tho retreat to Jalalabad four 
years later. 

* Captain BuraM (jlvoa an account of tbo interview in hi* letter to Government 
at eth Ootobor, IWT. Book 1*W, lotUc 30. 
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Peshawnr was an undoubted conquest of the Sikhs made by the sword 
and preserved by it. To interfere with that would be a violation of 
justico and the integrity of Ranjit 8ingh’a dominions. 

Dost Mohammad talked of the promise of asmstance and pecu¬ 
niary hdp from Persia. Jnbbar Khan also said that they had 
written to Persia for help because the British Government had not 
shown any interest in thoir affairs. Dost Mohammad oven showed 
willingness to send n son to the Maharaja to ask forgiveness and to 
agree to hold Peshawar as tributary to Lahore, and send hones, etc., 
as tribute for that part. But tho Persian party (Kasil bashes) in Kabul 
tried whatever thoy could to promote Dost Mohammad’s alliance with 
Persia. Therefore tho arrival of tho British agent was lookod at with 
suspicion if not opon dissatifaction by them. 1 Tho Persian Klchi 
had arrived at Kandhar, but Dost Mohammad did not encourage him 
to come to Kabul. 

Tho Kazilboahos must have realised that this was duo to the 
arrival of Alexander Burnos. It rathor damped thoir spirits. 
Captain Burnos ovon thought that it was doubtful if tho Persian 
Rlchx will advance to Kabul, and it is certain if bo does so that “ any 
offers which ho may make will never bo placod in tho balance against 
those of tho British Government.”* Porsia, thought Burnt*. was 
urged by Russia to capture Herat, 3 and Dost Mohammad agreed 
that it was so. 4 

Tho Persian Klchi at last stnrtod from Kandhur towards 
Kabul, but he was recalled by tho Kandbar Chiefs at the instigation 
of ono Haji Khan Kakar who had quarrelled with Dost Mohammad 
and who advised them to form an allianco with Persia independent 
of Kabul. Tho Elchi returned to Kandhar and from there to 
Persia with presents for the Shah anti accompanied by a son of 


• A vorr detailed account of (ha influent# of the Kail I ha* (vs* (or the IVr.ian 
party) io AfjclianUtan i« given by Hitroca in hi* IctUr ot Nth Octolee, l*-t?, to 
Government. Soo Book No. IOh. letter 42. 

• Burns* to Qovornraent, llth OotoSer, IR37, Book |0#. letter 42. 

• Boreas to Government. Book lus. letter 43, SHh October, 1*37. 

‘ Barnoa to Government, Book 108, latter 4S. 31tt October, ltp:. Tho 
Amir aalJ that “deiifna of Pcraia wee* ninuter and that Ruula through iter tra* 
preparing to try bor fortune in tho— coon trio* a* the British had tried it io Indio." 
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Kohau Dil Khan, th® head of tlio Knndhar Sirdars. 1 Dost 
Mohammad modo it clear to Captain Borne* that, nil tin* was 
done without hit consent.* He himself lend rested all pomma- 
iona to aonrl a letter of invitation to the Papuan Rlrhi when h« 
liiul reported hie arrival at Knmlhar. mid this ho mid ” w.ik the host, 
way in which ha could murk hU desire to ally himself to tlm British 
Government." a Dost Mohammad, it appears certain, pro/crml an 
Rnglish alliance to any other, and triad his host to convince tlm 
British Government of his sincerity. 

Meanwhile, the news of the arrival of the Persian hMt at Knn- 
dhar had reached the Governor-General ami he decided upon modify tag 
the ohoraotor of Captain Bumc*’ mission. 4 Ho was permitted to enter 
into communication with Dost Mohammad on Ins present position 
and the circumstances by which he was surrounded. Tlio Maharaja 
was told by the Governor-General that Burncs had been instructed to 
apprize the Amir that if ho received foreign emissaries, the good will 
of tho British Oovonimont towards him would bo impaired, and its 
good offices upon every occasion withdrawn. 8 

The Oovomor-Genoral thought that tlio division of power in Afghan¬ 
istan whs very useful to the British Government at this time.* 
There was no single power strong enough * n be dangerous if it wont 
over to the enemy. The idea of tho balance of power on a small 
scale was thus working in his mind. 7 


To maintain thAt balance it was necessary to follow the policy 
of supporting the stota* flrao. Tim danger spots which could dis¬ 
turb the status qtu> wore two, Herat nud Kundhar. These two 
places must Im saved from Persian and indirectly Russian designs. 
Therefore Mr. McNeil, the English representative at Tehran, was to 
be requested tliat in any mediation that he might undertake, tlio 
desirability of maintaining the integrity of Herat and Knndl.ar was not 


i Wole t«> navmnmrt. 3M October. M07. Hook 1«8. letter IK. 

» Ibid. 

' ftavommont to Wado redoing cople. of letters to Bumc and llanjlt Singh, 

above.'Clovoroor-Oooartt to lUnjlt Suigh. Hook lift, lulfor 3*. 
, t&maoLt to Wade. I3lh November 1837. Book 111), loiter BO. . 

t Government to Wad<\ 2.'tli November. 1837, Book lift, tetter T-. 
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to bo overlooked . 1 llis Lordship also realised lliu great importance 
of cultivating a closer commotion between flic British Uuvernmuut 
and the nitunt of Knndhar.* .Mr. McKnil was of tlio same opinion 
and Captain Wnd« agreed with him (hut. •• it ought to bo the primary 
object of the British Government to maintain at nil hazard* the 
integrity of Hentt a* the only wife ami sure means of opposing tin* 
efforts of Persia to annihilate the independence of Afghanistan. - '* 

When, therefore, Captain Bunina luarnt that the iiandhari* had 
entered, after useless uppeala to the British for help, into a treaty 
with the Persian Slmb, who hud promised to win Herat for thorn, he 
at uueo thought uf taking some definite step to detach the Khuudur 
Chiefs from Puma . 4 In fact be hail been urged to use Ills own 
discretion in detaching them. He, therefore, at once wrote a letter to 
Kuban Dii Khan tolling him that if Herut fell to Persia, and Kundluir 
was threatened by the Shull, and the Kaiulhuris reiuaiued on friendly 
terras with the Ivuglish, thou Amir Cost .Moliaiumud accompanied by 
Captain Burues would coiuu to their lielji and that in that event the 
expenses of keeping oil the Persia us would be furnished to them.* A 
few days Inter lie also sent Lieut. Leech to Knndlutr. lie was to 
bn the agent of the British at Knndhar and this was openly to be 
dedaisxl, so that Persia should hesitate before attacking Knud bur. “ 
Burnes' action therefore was perfectly judicious and iu accordance 
with his instructions. 

Thu British Government Itud to make some definite and positive 
oiler of help to some party. The men* expression of their wiah that 
the Persians should Ik* opposed was certainly not going to have any 
effect on the Kandliur Chiefs. Thu action Captain Burnt* took wus 
the only means of frustrating Persian designs on Herat and of pioving 
the sincerity of the Government of fndiu to the Afghan*. Moreover, 
Captain Burues believed that “ this premise will be a dead lot ter, 

* Uovcrumi’ul In Wiulr, I .lih Xm ember, list?. Ituuk III', tel ter m. 

* /W. 

» U'kIo to Gminuiwul. USIh Oetobrr, Is3*. IMor llimk Xu. 30th Jiarvli, ItOU. 

*' !itw Book Ills, letter ■»!, Iturus* iu Woiuniaidil, Itflti Xtn ember, 1-<17, and 
Hook 1**S, I otter «3. Bantu* t« Govern Miitl, -iSasl BenemUr, ls.1T. 

• UurtMB to Govern in eat, tte Jtauumto, 1*37. Hook M>8. letter «. 

• Buritf* to Government. »tk Beta Hi U*. HOT, Book KW, latter t>7. 
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since Hu rat will detain tho Persians, if nut for good, certainly for u 
conaidorable time." But Lord Auckland, who had a genius for doing 
tho wrong thing, could not noo the wisdom of this stop. (Japtuiu 
Buruos was therefore told tluit his notion was disapproved and that ho 
had never been authorised to make uuy such ollur. 1 It is strango 
that, after indulging in auoh high-sounding phrases about thodewimbi- 
lity of saving Herat, tho Government should have shirked a small 
obligation by way of achieving its object. 

Thus tho Governor-Goneral lost a very valuable opportunity of 
proving tho sincerity of the British Government to tho Afghan*. 
But it must lie remain bon-d that Bunina nuido this oiler of help to 
Kandliar immediately in consequence of the arrival of a Kussiun agent 
at Kabul on the lSHli of December, 1837. How far tho arrival of this 
■uan influenced Burues it is dillicult exactly to estimate. But it seems 
highly prolmblu tlwt ho must have beun iulluenced by the hiuta con¬ 
tained ill the letter from Mull* Rashid, tho counsellor of Kohnn Dil, 
Khan of Kaudhar, to Amir Dost Moluimmud, received in Kabul on 
tbo same day as tho Russiun IiU/ti.* 

Tim Mulla's hitter says : 

••_Captain Burnes will undoubtedly comprohond tho 

ruul motives of this hlr/ti," and, “ you have now both the English 
and Russian ambassadors at your Court. Please to settle mutters 
with any of them who you think may do some good olhco hereafter," 
and ill a postscript that, the appearance of this lilcki will induce 
Captuiu Burues ' to bo sharp and to put oil delay in promoting ob 
joots.” 

■So fur tho British Agent had not done anything to support Dost 
Mohammad. The Amir was bent upon rescuing Peshawar from the 
hands of the Sikhs. Tho Maharaja, as we havo already soon, was 
willing to restore it to Sultan Mohammad Klian under certain condi¬ 
tions. Dost Mohnmmud too was willing to hold it as tributary to 

1 Houle 121, teller* Xu*. I and 7, of 20 th und 3l»t January, 18118 " l'oaitive 
i.|i 3 tni’uU U> av>Ut u|iiK»iliua to actual invasion from tho ui-*tunrtl by arms or 
tuba idle* have not boon L-omtcuipIatvd by His IxinUhlp.’’ Captain ilunim bod 
only boon authorised to iiteemd tn Kundhar il hr thought it cwentlal /or his effort* to 
check the mtluouco of lV»»ia on the Kaudbar Chiefs, iioolt llli, letter 84. 

• ilook 10*. iotter 04. Hume* to Macuaghteu, :*'th iveember . with er*Jo*>ur*«. 
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Lahore and send tribute for lltnl pnrt. It seem* to mo that a com* 
promise ooul<l Itavn boon effected. Captain Buniw also hold on) 
some hopes to the Aiuir. 1 What wax tlm oltstuch* in the way i It 
wax fcho policy of Lonl Auckland. In tlm beginning, bvtvtr, his 
attitude was not so uncompromising. In the mouth of July 1W7 bis 
Sonrotary had written to Captain Wade that for Humes in Kabul, 
tho most, thorny i| 0 ottion would be that of Peshawar, yet them might, 
bo a compromise. '* not for the abaudoiunent of this cotuiuost to the 
Afghans but for a mom acceptable mode of its management and upon 

an enhanced tribute or by sorao other means-Captain 

Wade was therefore asked to get from the Maharaja hi* terms, and 
Barnes to got the terras of the Amir, and then effort a compromise. 
Hut naro was to be taken not to commit the Government by pledging 
it* guarantee to any agreement that might lie entered into by the 
Amir und ltanjit Singh.* 

Meanwhile the news had emna that the I'crsiau lilchi intended 
for Kabul had advanced us far as Kandhar. From that day onwards 
I lost Mohammad was viewed with suspicion by the British Govern¬ 
ment, und in November tho Government wrote to Cnptain Wade to 
refrain from any negotiations with Run jit Singh regarding Peshawar 
until assured that Dost Mohammad Khan had relinquished all ronneo 
tions with Honda. 4 

Captain Wade was told that if Dost Mohammad received the 
Persian Bichi nt Kabul, then Captain Hume* would refrain from any 
attempt at. mediation between the Sikhs and Afghans. 4 To Burnoe 
instructions in the same tenor were given. 4 The Persian Elchi of 
course us mentioned already, did uot come to Kabul and returned from 
Kandhar. 

Bven then nothing was done in the matter of Peshawar. On 
the other hand the Government of India had been drawing closer and 


» Itoit Mohammad to Kaudhar (AW*. 3Mb Oetohor. IW7. ** Wr have mow 
hojn« rewarding IWianar.” 

• Government to Wade, :»Ui July, IB37- 

* JM. 

* Government to Wade, 2.1th .Vorcuibcr, Hook 111), loiter 72. 

‘ OoremnM.nl to Waits, 13th Xovembor, IH3T. Book 1111, letter BU. 

• Government to Waite enoiodn? ■ packet for tlomoa, 2nd Avgwt, l«37, Book 
lll>, loUerSI. 
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olownr to Ranjit .Singh, ami the proposal cuiuiiuting from tho Mnluirajii 
for an interview with Lord Auckland wna euootirugud. 1 Captain Wutlo 
wax instructed not to do or say any tiling that might offend the Sikh 
ruler.® Haoinji tho British Government in such placating mood Kunjit 
Singh, it moms, radioed his importance and stiffened his uttitudo, 
and tho Peshawar quest ion naturally became more diflirult of solution. 
Captain Wnde indeed discerned this change in the tone and uttitudo 
of tho Maharaja and reported it to his Government. Blit His Lordship 
hurl so far boon “unabl© to discover any symptoms of such change.’’* 

Dost Mohammad too must by this time haw* begun to fool din- 
ap|ioiutmi*nt at nothing lining done by the British Government to¬ 
wards the realisation of his fond hopes. In October ho hud gone oven 
so fur as to say that *• whether tho British Govommont interested 
itself or not, he was resolved to do everything which ho could to show 
his impact for its wishes anil conciliate it, and if ho could not succeed 
he was equally determined to have nothing farther to do with Persia."' 1 

But the Governor-General’* policy by the month of December 
was definitely that of maintaining the */«/«* yitti. Burmw was infonn- 
«M.l that tho Britisli Government's goal oilious for the security of Dost 
.Mohammad's rmniniitg Irrritvrg wore available and “ should thank¬ 
fully Im* accepted by him." If the Amir should try to uso this tender 
of good oilier* for hi* ambitions views, then those whom such 
ambitions concerned should be reassured. In such a c«»© Burue.s could 
ward a member of tho Mission *' designed to murk our recognition of 
their iiMlepuudenca to tho Court of Knud liar and Herat.” 11 

This was tho situation when suddenly on tho itlth December 1837, 
a Russian agent, called Vickovitoh arrived ut Kabul. 8 Dost Moham¬ 
mad took ndviiiilago of his presence to frighten tho Britisli Govommont, 
who wore ulready in u mood to bu frightened by the Russian bogey. 

1 Oovcrunwat to Wade, 2-<th Xovombor, I MIT. Hixik 110, Jotter 70, 

* (.'moniDU'iit to tVada, 13th Xovombir, 1837. 

* tjuvcrnmcDt to Wads, -*itti XovwnW, 1837, Hook 110, Jotter 7J. 

* I ii ton? tow of Jtoit Mohammad with Hiimcw, on 24tli October, 1837. 

* Government to Wade cttrio*ii>K * copy of a letter for Huttum, Hook I JO, 
loiter VI. Ttifc letter written on 27 Ih UcoOnber mmt liave cruanod the lottor of 
Duns* of 2Uth Ilecombrr, informing that ho had sent Meut. Lecrh to Kandbar. 

* For the previous iutcroouno anil letter-. of Hioatoa awi>»*»*dor at Tehran to 

Host Mohammad, *co Hook lUS, letter S3 and (JO. . 
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Viokovitch wn* considered a ‘ veritable agent of Russia.’ 1 Barnes 
wrote that ho was one of those who believe that'' Russia entertains 
the donigns of extending hor influence to the Eastward and between 
her dominions and India."* Even if Russia had no designs against 
the British in India, she wanted relations with tho countries on the 
British Government s borders and therefore * evil* must flow from 
auch oonnoction'. " It is indeed casting before us a challenge,” 
und it is a tniu maxim tluit prevention is better than euro, and 
wo now botli kavo in our hands. '* Such language was bound to have 
cffoct on the Gnvorumonts mind, mid Captain Bumes was asked to 
toll tho Amir to dismiss the Russian with courtesy and a letter of 
thanks to tho Emperor of Russia for his proffered kindness to Kubu! 
traders. But if ho (tho Amir) enters into any political intercourse with 
him, then Captain Bunins wok to givo tho Amir distinctly to under¬ 
stand that " the act will bo considered a direct breach of friendship 
with tho British Government.’’ 4 

(Captain Vickovich's real namo was believed to bo Omar Bog, a 
Sunni Mohammadan subject of Russia. 4 ) 

Captain Wade't Suggestion .—Captain Wade again advocated the 
cause of Shah Shuja, and made tho same suggestion which he hod mado 
sometime back. The reply to his suggestion for tho restoration of 
Shah Shuja to the tlirono of Kabul, was that the scheme could not be 
discussed, as tho Governments policy was to maintain the present 
position of the Chiefs in Afghanistan and tluit no scheme for support¬ 
ing the protrusions of Sh-th Shuja was in His Lordship's contempla¬ 
tion.* It is clear therefore that tho Governor-General had no idea of 
restoring Shah Shuja to the Kibul throne in the January of 18'Jfl. 

Ranjit Singh was to be agiin ussure.i that nothing would be done 
in the matter of Afghan affairs without his concurrence.* Captain 


> Hook ins, letter 00. 

• Book 108, letter 08, atotrmet ia Blue Book No. C, 1830. p. In. 

• IbH. 

• Maraaxhten to llume*, KHk -tan nary. IMUL 

• Macnaxhtcn to Humor. ntoIoungaroalMontuI let ter from tbeKn^iUh Mato's* 
■lor at Tehran. Book 121, letter 2, tor a full deierliittoa ol the person o* Omar Ike. 
so« Book HI. p. 8. 

• Government to Wade, iJth January, 1838. 

» Ibid. 
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Wado wiw linked by his Government to furnish to the Maharaja, 
•' without reserve and with porfoot frankness a]] the information in his 
power relative to tlio proceeding* of the Russian Envoy and the 
advance of tho Poraiau Army." 1 

It was also heard that tho Russian Ageut proposed to come to 
Itaujit Singh’s Court. The Governor-General made it clear that ho 
would strongly discourage his reception by tho Maharaja. It was 
admitted by tho Governor-General that his opon reception by the 
ruler of the Punjab, though conveying with it no substantive importi- 
nenoe would be open to tho remark that tho Maharaja is frioudly 
to those who are the supposed enemies of British power. * Tho Maha¬ 
raja on learning tho wish of tho British Government ordered Mon. 
Avitabilo at Pcahawar to prevent the Russian Envoy from entering tho 
.Maharaja s territory.* 

Dost Mohammad it seoius made a lust eSort at the solution of tho 
Peshawar question, and was oven ready to agroo to a settlement giving 
Poshawar to Sultan Mohammad. But tho Governor-General thought 
“ tliat tho relinquishment of Powluiwur upon any terms must 
depend upon tho pleasure of Maharaja Uunjit Singh whoso right to 

that possession uppean*.to be admitted oven by the Amir 

and cannot bo questioned." 

An d , thought the Govomor-GononiJ. His Highness the Muhuraju 
had never mnuifoited any design of transferring tho management of 
Poshawar to unv of the Afghan brothers, and under these circumstan¬ 
ces, His Lorrlahip '* will not of course bring forward for discussion any 
proposition for establishing the authority of Sultan Mohammad 
Khan throughout tho territory."* His Lordship wanted to know 
whether Dost .Mohammad wus prepared or not to rest satisfied in hist 
promt putTMioiv* with a guarantee for their integrity by the British 
Government, " the Sikhs remaining as at present in the immediuto 
occupation ami management of the Peshawar territory." 1 

> QovumaBOul to \V*d«, 3Ul .liumary IliSS. 

• Macaaghtco to Wodu. 3rd March UOS. 

» Book litl.lottocSS. 

• Govurnmont to Waite, 7th .March IS3U. 

This lot tor i» very important u ahourlng tlio attitude of the Uvveruur-Uuaeritl 
at this tirao. Xow ho was not ready ewn /o iKeener tho quention of traneferrin^ tha 
Pnhswar territory to Sultan Mohammed. 

• VM. 
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It wan regretted that positive instructions had not been sent to 
Captain Bumestodispelfrom Dost Mohammad's mind any extravagant 
hopes of British interference. 1 Dost Mohammad was not to bo 
helped although he was weak and pressed upon by powers stronger 
than himtolf. Frankmu and oponnois of communication with 
Lahore was again urged upon Captain Wade. * 

The Government's letter to Captain Burner on the same day 
(».«., 28th March 1818) is very interesting m* allowing how the Gover¬ 
nor-General shifted his previous position. Previously it had boon 
said in so many words that the British Government were ready to 
enter into a stipulation with Dost Mohammad for tho security of his 
remaining territories. Now it was said, “ That wo should engage to 
protect him against the powers to the Westward, would be as you are 
aware an infringement of our Treaty with Persia independently of 
other considerations.” 3 

Captain Barnes was, in tho same letter, roquirod not to remain in 
Kabul “ one day longer than may be consistent with tho preservation 

of our national honour." Also if Dost Molutmmiul prefers 

a Persian and » Russian alliance to that of tho British Government, 
he will be committing a grow orror in judgment, " tho consequence 
of which he must bo content to onduro." 4 

A month lator, on 27th April 1818, tho Governor-Gcnoral 
made up his mind. On that day letters wore written to Burnos, 
Dost Mohammad and the Hinourablo the Secret Committee. 1 All 
these (otters show Lord Auckland's exaggerated four of Russia. He 
thought that although Ruuian holp to Persia would have the 
immediate oSeot of furthering tho Persian cause, yet ultimately 
Russia would extend her influence and intrigues to •* tho very 
frontiers of our Indian Empire.’'* He thought that ** Russia can have 


1 CoTcmmoot to Wade, 28 th March 1838. 

• IbU. 

• Troatr with Peru* of 181L 

• Sacrotarv to Wads with enclosure*. conUumi- copy of a IctUr to ISumca, 
28th March 1838. 

• Corcmment to Vaie, 27th April 1838. 

• Letter to fkcrat Committoc. 1M. 
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no legitimate ground for extending bar politic*] connection to Afghan¬ 
istan, while wo arc necessarily interested in the pwico and independence 
of that country by proximity and position.' - 

About the Persian Treaty of 1814 ho wrote that Persia had depart¬ 
ed from the Treaty by connecting herself with Russia in such matter* 
as will be injurious to the British in India, which was opposed to the 
purpose of the treaty. 

I) 08 t Mohammad had suggested that the Kabul Government and 
the British Government should combine openly to resist the advance 
of the Persians. This hurt the pride of Lord Auckland. Burnt* wus 
informed that, though that topic (combined resistance to Persia) might 
l>o a subject of anxiety to tho Amir, it was " in no degroc alluded to or 
contemplated in the propositions tendered for bis acceptance by your 
Government." This means if anything, tliat Dost Mohammad had 
no right to make any suggestion to tho British Government to which 
tho Government itself did not allude first. Moreover the Amir was 
to be told that the British Government yet stands in need of no aid 
for its defence." The Governments good offices with respect to 
tho Sikh-Afgliau dispute were also to bo withdrawn. Captain Bunios 
was sout * letter of * recall ‘ to be delivered to Dost Mohammad at. 
the proper moment with all explanation of the reasons of that stop. 
Dost Mohammad was also to bo warned that if lie, in alliance 
with Persia or Russia did anything hostile to the Maharaja or the 
British Government " he will incur « now danger, probably far more 
serious than is to bo apprehended bv him under any circumstance* 
from Persian enmity or oatrangomeut." 

Thus Lord Auckland decidedlinally to break with Dost Mohammad. 
He ulso hinted pretty plainly at the serious danger that Dost 
Mohammad would incur from an alliance with Persia or Russia. 
But Dost Mohammad had realised by now that the friendship of the 
British Government would neither help him got Peshawar, nor save 
him from aggression* from the westward, nor would his propositions of 
a combined resistance to Persia l«« accepted, or even discussed. So 
wiry should he care for their friendship which would neither be useful 
itself, nor let others b« useful to him. Ho therefore drifted into the 
arms of Russia. 
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It waa docided by Lord Auckland to reinstate Shah Shuja on th- 
throne of Kabul. The restrictions imposed upon the Shah's corre¬ 
spondence with bin friends in Afghanistan wan* removed. 1 Mr. 
Macnoghton the Secretary to the Government of India mis placed at 
the hmd of a mission to ho sent to Lahore to explain the riremn- 
stances leading to Gbptain Bumrs' recall and to negotiate u treaty for 
tJie reinstatement of Shnh Shuja on the throne of Kabul. * 

So this Russian fear from which the Governor-General suffered 
led to the decision to replace Shall Shuja on the throne from which he 
had boon separated for about thirty yearn, and ultimately to the 
Find Afghan War, one of the most futile wars of history. Lord 
Auckland's policy loading towards that war has boon dosrrihod in 
this articlo mostly in his own wools. It speaks for itself, and there 
is no need to condonui the already much condemned policy. 
All one neod say is that if statesmanship means the achieving of 
maximum rosulta with minimum loss. Lord Auckland was no states¬ 
man. His main concern was the defence of Indian frontiers, and by 
some queer logic he arrived at the conclusion that the beat way to 
defend was to attack. He did attack and tho result was that after a 
loss of aoino 20,000 lives, the world witnessed one of the most remark¬ 
able and tragic ‘ as you were*’ of history.* 

> Book 121. latter 02. 

• Book I Si. letter* UauU 07. 

* The book* nod Mt«r number* given In footnote* *rc iccordiaa to th* srrioiro- 

mont In th.Uhort. Record 0*0,-. ^ g 


QUINQUENNIAL CIRCUITS OR TRANSFERS OF 
ASOKA'S OFFICIALS. 

By 

A. C. WOOLNEB. 


In Anoka's Third Rock Edict the King commands that certain 
officials (vita rajnke a pradc*ike ca 0. III. 2. *=y"/5 laj'tke m padesike 
(—). D. III. 10 .) must every five years aunnmya»am »>yat" 0. ■=• 
(Uiuaayu'Jam nikknmaoS D. J. "for this object the inculcation of the 
Laws of Dharma. to wit— M so and so. 

In the Provincial’s Edict (Dhauli I. 24. 25. - Jaugadn I. 11. 12. 
Vincent 8mith’s No. II.) the King says that for this purpose (».«., 
the prevention of certain municipal abuses) by reason of Dharma 
(dhim-nus) aMimyitSmi every five years such as will bo of mild 
ft nd tomparato disposition, and regardful of the sanctity of life, who 
kno*in- this mv purpose will comply with my instructions. But 
from Ujjain (Ujt'iite) the Prince, for this purpose. ,>ikhSma V i»ali a 
similar body (htditam era wyam) and will not ovorpasa threo years. 
In the same way from Taxila (Takh-xuWt). When those High 
Officers anmimyS isffl nikkim»mU, then without neglecting their 
own (ordinary) business, thoy will attend to this matter also, and 
thus act in accordance with tho King's instructions. 

Many years ago M. Sonnrt rendered amsaniydmm as "assembly,” 
and the lato Mr. Vincent Smith in his Asoka (1901 edition p. 116) 
labelled the Third Edict “ Tho Quinquonnial Assembly," translating 
tho phrase in question “ must every five years repair to tho General 
Assombly” an 1 (p. 1M) “ I "hall cause to be summoned to the 

Assembly_and " Tho officials attending tho Assembly-.” 

In a footnote however (p. 117) it is recorded that Professor Korn 
translated by “ tour of inspection ” instead of M assembly.” Bilhlor 
translated " go forth on a tour.” Hultzscb, " complete tour.” Vin¬ 
cent Smith himself gave up " assembly ” for “ circuit.” 
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Then in his last edition of Anoka (1920) ho adopted a now inter¬ 
pretation. Edict III boeorao* “ Tho System of Quinquennial Official 
Transfers." The officials ‘‘must every five years proceed in succes¬ 
sion (<*»•«) on transfer *' (p. 183), and in tho Provincial's Edict, "I shall 

sond forth in rotation-" and “ When the High Officers aforesaid -- 

proceed on transfer in rotation.” 

This change i* based on an articlo by Mr. Jayaswal in the Journal 
of tho Bihar and Orissa Ro9oaroh Socioty (IV. 37). Mr. Jayaswal 
rejects tho old translation by *' assombty " because *' Exit cannot 
denote ‘ coming togothor ’ or ‘assembling. - Annuam-y&xfi therefore 
lias not boon used in tlio sense of ‘ assembly.' Literally it moans 
going togothor,' * doparture * mmy&ito. • in sequence ' nr 1 regularly ' 

(aiw*)-” 

Then it is ohjocted that the whole body of the High Minister* 
would not ' go out * or * bo turned out' togothor, for tlio purpose of 
going on an official tour. The abuses they wore to check, refer to 
Tosali itsolf. so why should thoy leave Tosali ? 

Mr. Jayaswal then rofors to tho StkmnTu as providing for the 
transfer of ' cabinet ministers * every three or five, sovon or ten yonrs, 
for ‘ authority in tho hand of anyone .should not bo long,’ and ho quotes 
a passage from the Divyilvndtoa referring to a revolt in Talcshaaila in 
Asoka’s reign, in which the townspeople say “ Wo are not opposed 
to tho Princo nor to King Asnkn. but d"*t(U>n&no,' mdltfd dgnAyiitJiiAbnw 
apam&nam binuiiti.” 

In connection with this Mr. Jayaswal takes the words mjfcAdnwyi- 
tami, e akJtnkhnte noainde takhinalambkf hotati a* “ I will make tho 
Ministers go out ” and " those will beoomo Ministers who are not rough 
and violent." (Bveryono else takes the relative clause to doscril* 1 
tho object of nMSmii/isati). This is an ingenious combination, but 
it is not free from difficulties It seems a ouriously indirect war of 
providing for the performance of certain work, to say that tho officials 
are to “ go out." “ be turned outof their posts, in order that the 
work may be done (by someone olse). Perhaps Mr. Jayaswal con¬ 
template* not a wholesale dismissal of high officials, but rather a 
goneral exchange of offioos and portfolios. In Indian States certainly, 
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the Dirootor of Education of ono year may becomo the Chief Judge or 
Revenue Minis tor of tho next year and so on. But thou why should 
tho - similar body go out from Ujjuin ? ’ Presumably they are to go 
to T.ixila or xomwharo olso boiug replaced by other officials ou trans¬ 
fer. Surely such a genoral post of all tho high officials of tho Empiro 
is quite as unlikely us a simultaneous going out on tour from Taxi la 
or olaevhoro. That T.ixila would be left us dasortod as Delhi in the 
sunnw-time miy seem improbable, but a simultauoous transfer 
soems much more improbable. Bendas it was clearly a local opera¬ 
tion. Tho Princo in Ujjuin is to send his party out from Ujjain, und 
the Prince in Taxila is to Hond his party out from Taxila. Whoro were 
they to go 1 Any system of transfer from ono provincial capital to 
another would necessarily bo arranged by the central government 
not loft to the Viceroys. 

Tho generally accepted moaning of a ’‘tour ” or “ circuit ” is quite 
in accordance with oustom. At no time would a governor or distriot 
officer have been considered eiUcient if ho spent his whole time at 
headquarters. He has to go round his district or province, und see 
for himsolf what is going on. 

What then, we may ask, is Mr. Jayoswal’s evidence for the idea of 
transfer ? 

Tho fact that newly arrived ministers caused tho trouble iu 
Taxila has no nooossury connection with the oflicials whom the Prince 
was to send out from Taxila. Akasrui need not be translated as 
“ sudden ” it can be " without duo cause,” a rendering which Vinoont 
Smith retained. The passage in tho Sukranlti does indood show that 
certain oflicials were to be changed after S, 5, 7 or 10 years, and that 
offices were exchanged. 

Uktam tal-likhitaih sarvam vidy&t tad anudorsibhih 
parivartya nrpo hy ctin yufijyad anyonyu-karmaui.' 1«7. 
ekasminn sdhik&re tu puruB&uam trayam soda 
niyunjita prajnatamam mukhyam ekam tu tc«u vai. 109. 
dvau darsnkau tu tatkdryo li&yanais tan-nivartanam 
tribhir vft pancabhir v&pi saptabhir dasabhiscu v*. 110. 
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nidhikiram dramdadyad yusmai kasmui midi nrpah. 111. 

adliikiramadam pltva ko n* muhvit puna* cdrain I 112. 

alah karyaksaiuam drstva karyc.' nye tam niyojayct. 113. 

“ Th* King should not lot anyone hold office for a long time." 

• * So seeing that (an officer) is fit for some work, he should 
appoint him to another post." Sukraniti II. 107—113. 

In all this wo do not find nnn*amyiiii'iiu or anv close parallel to the 
supposed use of niUiamnyivtli. 

So that granting that transfers won common, the argument real!} 
rosta on the assumption that nHummtfAham means '• going out to¬ 
gether in succession : " on the basis of thnt. uikhnmilt'S is rendered 
'* must bo turned out ” which implies what it is dcsiml to jtrove. 

Now did amivuntfUiiato mean going (out) together (sum), in mj- 
quouoe (anti) { Let us look at the meanings given for other com¬ 
pounds with a iH-itnin as given in Monier William’s Dictionary. 

We find fttm- m n-airali " visit, imnntrntc, traverse ” 
OHM-mm-tMoti “ overspread, extend everywhere ” 
antt-mm-dat/hali “ explore, inspect ** 
nn'i-sam-vicamli ** viait succossivcly. make the round of " 
atm-mm-ydli " go up ami down, sentry-go." 

Again wo may refer to the Pali Text Society's new Dictionary. 
amtmMUUi *' to go to, inspect, control " 
anHnny&tfiUi “ traverse, go up to. surrouiul, visit.'' 
auNwnfamli “ to walk along, to go round altoiil. to viait." 

All these meanings are appropriate to the work of n district officer 
and seom more to the point than being * turned out ’’ of office " in 
turn." 

The officers were not to uegk-ct their work, says Mr. Jayaawal. 
True, but there is no reason to suppose the bulk of their work was in 
Taxila, or Ujjain, reading files or writing report*. 

Mr. Jayaswal himself goes further titan Vincent .Smith would 
follow. The Rajukaa and Pradesikas, according to him, were uot 
district officers, but Imperial Ministers at Pstnu uiwi Provincial .Minis- 
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tow At provincial capitals. If so, why aro both words in the singular 
in this passage of th« third Rock Edict ? 

In Pillar Edict TV. IftjQkAa nre said to be appointed over bahuta 
paw nit*-vika sc-nt jawtti. Mr. Jayaswal Rays that “ lacs and lacs 
can only indicate the central government. Probably the population 
of India was less in Anoka's days than it in now—but can we press the 
phrase to so definite a conclusion ? In tho first Rock Edict it is 
stated that formerly bahHii were slaughtered 

daily in the King’s kitchen. 

This suggestion thrown out by Mr. Jayuawol in 101H, and accepted 
by the lato Mr. Vincent Smith, has been ignored in the Cambridge 
History of India.* Perhaps Mr. .fuytwwal himself would not now 
maintain the 4 transfer *’ interpretation, but as tho Rulers of India 
series is widely iimmI. it may ho worth while recording the objections 
to it. 

» U slno by I*. Hullx*oh in the ae«r odltion ot <ho first volume nl the Corpei 
lir<eT|j'tln«ium Indinernin end by prof. Rwlhskumml MnoKirJi in hi« Aaoke. I«2*. 




THK TRIAL OF RAJA LAL SINOH. 1840. 

By 

R. R. Sxthi. 


The Governor of Kashmir on thepart of the Lahore Slate, Shaikh 
Imnm-ud-Din, having resisted bv force of amis the occupation of tlie 
Province of Kashmir bv Maharaja Gulab Singh in October, HMfi, 
the Lahore Government was railed upon to coerce their subject. and to 
make over the Province to the representative of the British Govern¬ 
ment, in fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty of March, IWI1. 
A British force was employed to support and aid the com!lined 
foroos of the Lahore State and of Maharaja Gnlah Singh in there 
operations. 

Shaikh Imam-ud-Din intimated to the British Government that 
he vra* acting undor orders received from the Lahore Durbar in the 
course he was pursuing : and stated that the insurrection had been 
instigated by written inatnictions receivod hv him from the Wasir, 
Raja Lai Singh. He surrendered to the British Agent on a guarantee 
from that officer that if the Shaikh could, as lie asserted, prove that 
hia acta were in accordance with the instructions issued by flic Lahore 
Miniater, and that tho opposition was instigated by him, the Durbar 
should not be permitted to inflict upon the Shaikh, either in his person 
or his property, any ponalty on account of Ilia conduct on this occasion. 
The Britiah Agent pledged his Government to a full and impartial 
investigation of the matter. 1 

Mr. Frederick Currie, Secretary to the Government of ludia in the 
Foreign Department, was deputed by the Governor-General "to 

* Vid* rnv article on " Th<' Revolt in K*i!»mir, IH40 “ is Votiuo* 1. J'»il t of tlii* 
.loarnal. peg** 10—31- 
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investigato, in conjunction with Liout.-Colonel H. M. Lawrence, the 
conduct of tho Shaikh, in resisting, by force of arms, the execution of 
the Lahore Treaty, rotating to the cession of tho Province of Kashmir 
to tho British nominee." > Currie war instructed by the Govemor- 
Gonoral that if it was proved, as maintained by the Shaikh, that Raja 
Lnl Singh did encourage him to violate the Treaty, which tho Lahore 
Darbarwna bound faithfully to curry into effect, the immediate conse¬ 
quences of this betrayal of duty to Maharaja Dslip Singli, and of good 
faith to tho British Government, wore to be the deposition of the 
Wazir. If. however, the authenticity of the documents produced 
by the Shaikh, in |*lliation of his own oriminal conduct, wns dis¬ 
proved, that individual was to take the consequences of his own 
misdeeds ; hot it was apparent, from tho nature of the papers 
whioh the Shaikh bad produced, thot the investigation wus to be in 
reality the trial of the Wazir, Raja Lnl Singli, and the Durbar. 

Tho conviction of the Laboro Government in boing implicated in 
a gross and violent infraction of the Treaty might have led, if pushed to 
the extreme limit, to very serious consequences ; and it was not the 
intention of the Governor-Genera], therefore, to make the Lahore State 
responsible for the misoouduct of one or more individuals. There was 
every reason to believe that tho misconduct of Raja Lai Singh was to 
bo attributed to his personal hatred of Maharaja Gulab Singh, and 
not to any political combination to violate the Treaty with the 
British Government.* 


Charged with these instructions and with the ‘ Kharita * from tho 
Governor-General for Maharaja Dalip Singh, Currie proceeded forth¬ 
with to Lahore and arrived on December 1, 1846. He war met at 
Bhyrowal bySardur Shamshcr Singh Sindhanwala, Rai KishcnChand, 
Vakil, and a few others, who had been deputed by the Darbar to 
accompany him to his camp through the Lahore District and provide 
supplies.' 


* The tiovornor-Genoral to tho Secret Committee dated Cion, Sham 
Choacnai, tho 4th December, IWO. (Parliamentary Papers, J8-H—47l. 

• The Governor-General to V. Currio. dated Camp. Hoahurniur, the 23rd 
Xovemher, lStfl. (Parliamentary Paper*, 1844—«"). 

» Panjah Government Record*, Prwi Li«t Volume IX, Serial No, 3IUi, dates! 
th«»th D»o*mb«r, I8««. Prom P. Currio to H. M. Lawronoo. 
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Currio entered Lahore with the usual cvremonies, having been 
met, some miles from the city, by Raja Lnl Singh, .Hardar Tcj Singh, 
and tho other Chiefs of tho D.trbar who escorted him to his tent. 1 
It wuh uo longer doubtful that an inquiry into the causes of Kash¬ 
mir insurrection was to trike placo. * Tho Raja Hnd the Rani were in 
groat distress ; the former holding private interview* from morning 
to night, tho latter consulting tho astrologer, and sucrilicing to the 
gods in favour of the Raja. a 

On Deconibor 2, a grand Durbar was held to receive the repre¬ 
sentative of the Goveraor-Goueral who then delivered the Persian 
letter to the young Maharaja. On tho same evening the Ministers 
and the Sardars paid him u visit of ceremony in lit* tent, aud 
it was then that Faqir Nur-ud-Din read aloud for general infor¬ 
mation the contents of the lotter received from the Governor- 
General. It congratulated His Highness on the happy and 
peaceful termination of tho Kashmir rebellion, which at one time 
threatened to disturb the friendly relation* then existing between the 
Lahore and the British Governments, by violating the terms of the 
Treaty so lately made at Lahore. It proceeded to iniomi the Maharaja 
that Shaikh Imam-ud-Din had, at last, only given himself up to tin- 
British authorities on their promise that the cause* of the rebellion 
should be investigated, for he solemnly declared that he had acted 
under orders from Lahore in resisting the transfer of Kashmir to Alaba- 
raja Gulab Singh. Finally, it pointed out the necessity of such an 
investigation to prove the truth or falsehood of the Shaikh's allega¬ 
tions. 1 

1 l’aujeb Uortfnasat Records, Press List Volume IX, -Serial Xo. :Ui, datwl 
tho Utli Doocmber, WML From P. Currie to H. Jl. Lawrence. 

■ Henry Lawrence writing to P. Currie in thb connection " Un my return to 
Lahore from iCsshcair on tho - Ji»th Xovomber, I found rumours very jjeoers ly sliest 
that irhon Hhai kh i asm -ud-Oin rusdo his submission to mo st Thsns oa the ! st of tbs 
month, h* hailnivoa up to mo oortsin pspon criminating tho Usjs. Those mCullers 
of tlt« Ministry, who were most in the lUjn's confidence, seem «u to tho lust moment, 
to have bom iguorsut or st losst stfeuied to be uoswsre of the exist smo of am 
such pnpors, sad sosrcolv s d*y psssod in which they did not i|ues<ie«i him on the 
subject sad ndvisohim, if be were guilty, to sekiioit ledge it siul throw himself on the 
>;oooro«ity of the British Goveramoat. To nil such advice he obstinately H>fdJ«d 
that he know nothing of the papers, sad had never held any secret coma) oc.lrr.ro on 
the subjoot." l’sojsb Government KoooriK J’rasa List Volume IX, Serial So. 315. 
dsted the 17th Uooembor. 1840. From H. M. Lawrence to V. Currie. 

• Ibid. 

* The Governor-UuucnJ to tho boerut Committee (Xo. *7J, dated the 4th 
December, lo*<- Enclosure 2 in Xo. 8 (L'srUsmsntery Papers, UM—47). 
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Tlic MiiuHtersund the 8atda» wwe accordingly informed tliat on 
kh« following <l»v, Doeonibcr .1. at H n.m. n Court of Inquiry would 
tuuuunblo at the Diirlwtr full*. The Court watt to lie jiw/cftlv open to 
all. and the Sardan* of all rank* were invited to attend. 

At the appointed hour noxf day the Court assembled, constituted 
as follows :— 1 


PrnrirfcHt: 

Mr. Frederick Currie, Secretary to the (lovcnimrnt of India. 

JfrwiVr* ; 

Liflut.-Colonel H. M. Lawrence, ('.II,, Agent to the Governor- 
Geuornl. 

Major-General Sir John Littler.K.C.U., Coinmanding the Garrison. 
Mr. John Lawrence, C.8.. Commissioner, Jullundur. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. Goldie. Coinmanding the lith Native Infantry. 


1 'i'he Govcrnor-Gonerarsdirections toXIr. Currie, “ »o to arrange the Inquiry into 
the Shaikh'* conduct, la concert with tho Lahore authorities, that there should be 
ao ground for suspicion in any quarter aa to the falrnees of the proceeding* " (The 
Goromor-Graoral to F. Currie, dated Camp Hoeliiarpur, tho 23rd November, IStO— 
Parliamentary Paper*, 184-4—47), show* that Hit LordehipronteBi|>]*ted thepoeeible 
neooealty of aaaooiating some member* of the Darkar too ae judge*. But Carrie 
did not think thia to ho fair, and wroto to the (Jorcrnor-Ccaorel on I>oce*nber 2, 
ajpreuing hi* opinion ! “ l h*vO eoiMulted with Liout. Colonel l-nwrenoe and Mr. 
John Lawrence u|K>n the subjoct. and we have determined that it i* impossible to 
associate any mombera of tho Darbar with u* a* judge* of the conduct of Shaikh 
Inum-ud-Dui. Mi* plea and ground* of defence are known to all, and they 
directly implicate tho Durbar , tho matter at imuo being, whother he we», or 
wan net, acting in accordance to their instruction, in forcibly opposing tho 
ooeupation of K**hnir b,v Maharaja Culab Singh, and in raising the rebellion in that 
Prorinco. Neither could wo associate with ns other Chief* not members of the Partial-. 
In the lirat place this would ho coiling on the subject« of tho Lahore State to sit in 
judgment on the acts of their Government, and in the next, it would be iniposaible to 
llnd any Chiof who is nut a friend or enemy of tho Wax ir, and Interested either in hie 
eouviotion or acquittal. 

“Tho only mode of fairly redeeming thepromiseundor which the Shaikh surrendered 
and of doing impartial juatiee to at), appear* to u* to he, that the Shaikh's conduct 
and dofenco should be investigated by a tribunal of British officer* in the presonco of 
tho parties Interested in the rosult of tho trial. I hare, thoroforo, requested Gonoral 
Littler to join ue in this inquiry, and to nominate another intelligent officer of high 
rank also to act a* a member, and wo propose that the Court shall consist of myself 
as President, M*jor-G*noral Littler, Lisut.-Colonel Lawrence, Mr. John Lawrence 
and Lieut,-Co'enel Goldie (the OAoer General Littler seems to dosire to uarao) as 
member*." 1’onjab Covommcnt Kooords. Press List Volume IX, Serial No. 3to, 
dated the9th Deoemker, 1840. Prom P. Currie to If. M, Lawreneo. 

To this the Gorornor-Genaml agrood and wroto thus to the Secret Committee 
no December 4, 1840 i *' Tho course which has lieen determined upon by 
Mr. C'wrrie, <m consultation with Lieut..Colonel 1-ewroneo and Mr. John Lawnaca 
ha* my full approbation, a* being th** best adopted to remove many of the objection* 
which would have attended a mixed Commission of Sikh Sartiar*. associated with 
British Officers, for the investigation ; or, on tho other hand, tho selection of a tribunal 
onttrolj compceodofSikhfunotlonAriea.'' (Parliamentary Papers, 1814—*7). 
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Raja Lnl Singh. Diwar. Dinu Nath. Snrdnr Tcj Singh, Khalifa 
Nur-nd-Din, Sardnr Attar Singh Kuloh wn In. Snrdor Slier Singh Atturi- 
wain and a large assemblage of other Sardnr* attended, a* did also 
Shaikh Imam-ud-Din and hi* officer*. 

The Shaikli, being called on to make hi* statement, declared 
that he reooired secret instructions from Kajn lull Singh, through 
Ilia confidential ogent, Pumn Cliand, to resist the occupation of Kash¬ 
mir by Maharaja Qulab Singh, and to create disturbance in the l’lt*- 
viuco; that he replied in a matter of this kind the mere letters of 
Puran Chnnd would not bo xnllicient for him to act upon, ho must 
have n writing from the Kaja to himself, and a paper to assure und 
guide the troops; and that he subsequently received the three paper* 
which ho Itad delivered to Colonel Lawronco at Thanu, and that he 
considered these paper* hi* warrant for muring tho rebellion which he 
had headed. 

The proof# adduced by the Shaikh in substantiation of hi* state- 
moat woro those :(o)» letter written to him by RajaLul Singh, desiring 
him to create disturbance* in Kusbmir, mid oppose the occupation 
theroof by Maharaja Outab Singh: (6) an ilmn-uiMti which uccoinpanhd 
the abovo let ter, engaging to maintain him in hi* jngif*, uisl to intercede 
with the British oilmen* for hi* Julltmdur property, and pioaiising 
further reward to him, and to hi* followers, if lie did a* directed in the 
lottor ; (r)a porm/so from the Durbar to the officers mid soldier* in 
Kashmir, exhortiug thorn to exert themselves and do good service 
at the bidding of the Shaikh, without fear of consequences, and pro¬ 
mising in that case, that they should lie cuntinurd in service when 
they came to Lahore ; (</) the evidence of Pumn Chain! corroborating 
the statement of the Shaikh, a* to the nature of the communication* 
which passed between Kaja lull Singh and the Shaikh, through hint, 
his confidential agent at Lahore. and a* to the authenticity of the 
document* produced ; and |*j the evidence of Diwuii Hakim Hai, a 
confidential servant of the Diurlnr. who wa> deputed from Lahore 
in August, 1848, to bring away the Shaikh front Kashmir. 1 

» Tbtt evidwKf of Din All Hakim IUi nu- mi]Kir«snl. M- w» >*->.1 U. 
Kashmir in con*«io«inco of the British autboritie- uruing Um I«ho«« D n rUr to 

«nid A special emissary to briiiK airav the Shaikh. I n dnUiMl ia hs> evidtao 
thAt he riooirod mnl im-truirlioas from Kaja Istl Slogfe. diluting him t u ikl 
and Assist tho ShAikh. who h*>l btou aritCen to by Uio Kaja to f*i-« «li»turbanci- 
in the Province.— 1’anjAb O w a—I K*«««K i*rtaa list Volume IX, •‘ ; eri*J 
No. 355, dstod the Uth DeoamUr, 1816. f rom K Darrin to H. X. Lawrence. 
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Tlic circumstances Rtated in the defence bore very little on the 
matter at issue. The only fact* stated were (o) the order* given by 
the Darbar to the Shaikh to evacuate the Province ; ( b) the panrava 
aenttoDiwan Hakim R«i to proceed on bis mission ; and (c) the practice 
of not employing an agent to write the letters addressed to his master. 
The first two of these wore admitted but they did not affect the case ; 
and the third was satisfactorily disproved by a document admitted to 
bo true. 

Upon full deliberation and consideration of the evidence and the 
statements, the Court of Inquiry recorded their unanimous opinion 
that, it was established and proved beyond doubt, thut the Wasir, 
Hajo La! Singh, did encourage Shaikh Iniam-ud-Din to excite disturb¬ 
ance in Kashmir, and to oppose the occupation of the Province by 
Maharaja Gulab Singh ; aud that he did encourage the txoopB 
in the Province to aid the Shaikh in the late rebellion. 

Mr. Frederick Currie explained to the member* of the assembly, 
after the verdict was given, that it was not the intention of the 
Governor-General to consider the misconduct of the Vi uxir as a 
violation of the Treaty of Peace, and as involving the termination 
of the relations of amity which had been established between the 
two Governments, and that His Lordship would consent to accept 
the deposition of Kuja Lai Singh as an atonement for his attempt 
to infringe the Treaty by secret intrigues und machinations. 

It was manifestly impossible that the Government of the 
Maharaja could be carried on with any prospect of success by one 
who had proved so faithless to His Highness’ interest#, or that the 
British Government could continue to act in concert with one who 
had so grievously offended them. 1 

Tlic Ministers aud the principal Sardars acknowledged, more 
candidly than might have been expected, the impossibility of the 
lUju any louger being the Wasir; and his deposition once determined 
on, lie seemed to pass altogether from their minds, or only to be re¬ 
membered us a large jayirtittr, whoso income must bo recovered to the 

* ifenjali Government Record*. Prom Li*t Volume IX, Serial No. 354, data! 
i tic tlth Uecealar, I SI 0. From F. Carrie to K. M. Lawrnneo, 
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SUto without delay. Diwnn Dina Nath, tho most practical man in 
tho Ministry, who liad siuglrhand.-d defended tlio Hnjn in the fat e of 
facts to the last moment, ns soon as tho verdict was pronounced, 
pnsfled on without n remark- to the necessary arrangements for scouring 
lii» relatives, Misr Amir Cluiml and Misr Bhagwnn Dus who held 
extensive districts in the Province urn I were defaulters to a large 
amount. 1 


This indiflorenco to tlie Raja s fate is to he accounted for by his 
policy in the Waznrut. Instead of trying, ns any sensible man in his 
position would have done, to make himself popular with the Kardara 
and ' win golden opinions from all sorts of men,' by attending to the 
in tercets of tho Kliulsa and ndminietoringthe ravtonw with lihemlity; 
JlO early took the first stop to his downfall, by acting as if ho considered 
it certain and laying up ill-gotten gains against tho evil day. lie 
discharged ns many of the old Sikh soldiers us he could ; and enter¬ 
tained in their places foreigners from his own country and Hindustan, 
and whiles reducing til tjfgin of the Sard am on the plea of public 
poverty, lie appropriated enormous grants to himself or lavished than 
on his rolativoR and servants. His brothers, relations and sen-ants 
wore all largely provided for nt the expense of tho State; though 
when ho found, by orders from Henry Lawrence from Simla in July 
and August 1846, that Government would not permit him openly to 
appropriate ten lacs of rupees of jagin for the payment of liis own 
• Body-guard,' ho denied all intention of so doing. He refrained from 
having tho Sanads, which had been prepared issued— hut by private 
orders lie regularly received the proceeds of these Jcgirtawl paid 


‘ I'anjab Movornmoat U«v,,rd.. grew List Yohuu>- LX, Serial Xo. 3H.V dated 
tko 1711. lrocoml.or. 1SI0. from If. SI. Uwrcne* tof. Currio. 

Tho Uovornor-Goticral entrrrly .oniurrcd in tko dtrUiou of the Court and con. 
tirmed the *MU, Th# Govumor-Uouoral writinj; lo f. Currie in • letlOr 
Bhyrowal Ghat, the 7U. Ih-eomln-r IK4H ;" You -i-UvIrii l|,c l.r.i fonu ami nin,h' of 
jirowsvlJnx. *'“1 tko invitation pit»n to the leadiuj: Chief, to ultend tho rumination 
of the vritmiwW in open Darliat. ••• well ralrulafc.l to autt.fy nil tartMw that the 
inquiry would bn ewiduvtod ill » fair .usd iiO)*rtUl manner . mid I am tiiatilie .1 to 
liml l.y your report of tho olh in-taut n-ceirnl thi- morning that tiie Chief*had oi» 
nimou-ly a-oonted to the mode «t tnvmtiiratiiHi hem# sat hdar ton to thnu. You 
furthor -late that all tho Chief* uciciuiauimuu* MasM-nting totheiinim-dntr d'-inoi- 
tsui of the Kaju from the Waunl. 1 have atK-ntiveiy inr*ueil tbi-uludi-ot thrte 
do uinont«. I rumour la ll»o dorl-ion. u hieli i» elntriv ju.t bird In- the id>-me ami 
I nintirm It/' I'an jab Government ICt-nnla, I’re-, j.lrt Volume IX, Serial Xo. Zii. 
datod tho Bth Uvcembor !S|U. front K. Currie to If. SI. Laurence. 
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Cortlandt's and other Battalions, as also some others as his own per 
sonnl retainers. 1 As a minister, therefore, thoRaja failed to conciliate 
either the Chiefs or the army ; and as a private character, he was 
personally odious to the Sikhs for his intrigues with Itanjit Singh’s 
widow. 

One of his favourite projects was the establishment of the 1 Body¬ 
guard ’ (above referred to), which was to prove faithful, when all 
othor* might desert him. It was composed of about 2,000 Afghan 
rniuwrs under Sardar Sultan Mohammad Khan of Barnkzai, brother of 
Dost Mohammad Khan of Kabul, and four Infantry Regiments of 
Hindustani's* with two troops of Home Artillery, under the command 
of General CortJandt. His two brothers appear to have had Humlar 
bodios of men at their disposal. The anxiety of the Raja during a 
fow days precoding tho trial had made him draw most of these guards 
around him within tho Palace walls ; and the absurdity of relying on 
such anti-national supports was strongly exemplified on the occasion 
of his deposition—when if over-their devotion should Imvcbeon shown. 
To General Cortlnndt orders wore given to withdraw his infantry and 
guns ; to tho Barukzai Chief to retire with his mtcurs, nnd both orders 
werotamoly nnd unhesitatingly obeyed.* 

On December 4, on tho termination of the investigation and aftar 
tho sentonco of “ guilty " had been pronounced, Henry Lawrence, 
attended by the rest of tho Darbar, went to the. Palace, and tho result 
of the investigation and tho removal of Raja Lai Singh from the 
Wazarat was communicated to tho Mnharnni by Faqir Nur-ud-Din 
and Diwan Dina Nath. 3 Tho charge of the Palace was, at this time, 
made over to Sardar Sher Singh Attariwalu, brotlier-in-lnw of tho 
Maharaja, who had gained considerable credit lately by his spirited 
administration at Peshawar, and activeeo-operatkm with Maharaja 
Gulnb Singh in suppressing the Kashmir rebellion. Meanwhile, the 
Raja himself was conducted by Lieut. Ed warden from the tent wherein 
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tho Court was hold, to his own house within the city, escorted by a 
dotftchraont of his own * Body-guard *. 


To provent oven the slightest hindrance of public business, t|io 
powors of Government were,as a temporary arrangement, vested in a 
Council of four, m.,8ardar Tej Singh, Kardar fiber Singh, DiwanDina 
Nath and Faqir Nur-ud-Din : and circular orders were immediately 
issued by the Durbar to all tln> Knrdur* in the kingdom, informing 
thorn of tho Waxh-'a deposition for treason to his sovereign, and 
that no pirictiuati wore to bo obeyed which did not hear the four 
seals of tho Council.’ 


After tho deposition of the Raja from the Waxnrat, it was resolved 
to romovo him nlso from the Lahore State. This was rendered neces¬ 
sary by his intimacy with the Queen-Mother, who laying aside even 
tho last appenrnnees of matronly modesty, had abandoned herself to 
allornato ravings and intrigues— now imprecating, now imploring 
the Sardars, the British Resident, in fact anybody, to restore lier 
lover. But it was considered quite inconsistent with tlie peace of 
the Province that tho Rani and the Raja should both remain in it. 
Accordingly, on December 13, 1846, the Raja was removed under 
charge of Lieut. Wrotighton of the 12tb Native Infantry, escorted 
hy tho 27th Native Infantry Regiment, S(l(l Sikh taieart and a 
company of Sikh Infantry,* to Feroxeporc, ru ru>itf to Agra in 
British territory, where he lived upon a pension of Rk. 2,0(mi* a month 
from tho Lahore State* till October 18R3, wlion he was allowed by tho 
Governor-General in Council to reside at Dobra Dun in winter and 
at Mussoorio in summer,* of course uuder strict surveillance as 


« lsnjili Government ltNUih l*re»« List Volume IX, Ferial So. MB's 
(hr 17th IXvi.mber. IH4C. From It. M. Law mire (o K. Currie. 

• l*ftnjftb Oov^vUMit Ko-nrd*. I*rr« IJM Volim** IX, ScritJ No. diN 
the Hth IhcoatH, IK4tt. From IT. M. U«mt* ti> l.ieat. Wroufthtun. 12th X. I. 

• lu April 184(1. this nmoiint »». tolactd hy hair.- I*anjah Uovm.meot 
KecnrtU, J’to*. LUt Volume XI.Mrtal So. SI. <Utedlhe Mol April. I*4a. From tho 
Secretary lu'lie Hoard of Ailminutrstiim, Panjah. to It. M. Elliot. Secretary to Uio 
(ioverumSnt ot Italia, with the flovatBr-Uhitnl. 

* 0«v«ii«mt ll«o«l», IW U4 Vulume li.Snhl .W W, dated 

the i»h August, 1847. From W. Kthranku, L’rulrr-.v. r»(»rv In the Government 
at India uitli (hr (Sovernor-General, Forcer, Impart moat, to It. 31. Lawrence, 
itfwidiiit *t uu.l HmiflUf QvrMUi J. 

* I'aniah Government Record*. Pi»-m lj«t Volume XI, Ferial So. JOM, dated 
I ho iHih th-tober, l*5i. From the Off*. Heeretan to tho Governnunt of ItuJia 
to the Board of Adminwtration tor t|»e Affairs of (he I'aiijab. 
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before. 1 In Juno 18G2, tho liftjn petitioned praying to bo 
permitted to return to the Panjab, but bis rcqnrat was not complied 
with.* It. wan in September 18G7, after )ii» dcuth, that hiaaon 
lianbir Singh wa* allowed to come to this Province.® 


> I'nnjalt tiorwiunent Itocordn, 1'rcwt I.i-t Vulumi' XI, Serin I No. 2070, iUUmI 
IheTtli IVccmhcr, 1832. From the Secretary to thnUn*emmont,X. \V. Prrurinron, 
to the SorrfUty to tbo Uoard of Admin Intention, Panjali. 

1 I'nnjnh tluvoramont ItcconU, IWn I,*»t Volume XX. tterwl XV. I78U, dated 
till' 7th July, IM12. From the Secretary to Government. Punjab. to the Commm*ioiK>r 
of tho Meerut )>iri»ion. 
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Tlicro is ouo other point in this connection which nmy bo 
mentioned. I havo already quoted Varahamihira’s Brilistsnnhita, 
Chapter VIII, voraoa 20-21. Thoyaro:— 
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It meant :—Multiply by 11 and then l>y 1 Ilia years tha* have 
passed in tho Era of tho Saka King. Add to the product 
8589, and divide tho resultant by 3750. Then add to tho quotient 
the years of tho Saka King, and divide tho resultant by W. Than 
divide tho remainder by 5. Tho quoticut Is tho number of Vugs* 
elapsed from tho commonoeinont of Narayani, tad the remainder 
arc the years in tho current Yuga. 


Theao verses evidently give a method for linding out th« 
Sainvatsara year in tho GU year Cycle of Jupiter. Let us apply this 
formula in tho first place taking the commencement of the Saka 
Era in 550 B. C-, and let ns see what Sumvataara ycur it gives for 
tho present day. I will then apply the same formula, assuming 
that Saka Era began in 78 A. D., and see what results thin gives. 
Assuming that tho Saka Era is 550 B. C., the present year in this 
Era is the ctosa of 2481. Multiplying it by H we get 109,101. Add 
to it 8589, and we get 117,753. Divido it by 3750, and the 
quoticut is 31. Add this figure of 3 L to 2481. the present day Saka 
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King's year. That gives 2513. Divido It by «>. The remainder is 52. 
This gives 10 Yagas elapsed and 2 Samvntsaras passed in the 11th 
Yogs. Lot iih now apply the same formula with the assumption thut 
Soka year l>ogun in 78 A. D. Then the present Suku year is the end 
of 1855. Multiplying it by 44 we get 81,532. Add to it 8589, and 
we get 181,121. Divide it by 3750, oud the quotient is 24. Now add 
this 21 to 1853, the present day Saka Salivahana year. This gives 
1877. Divide it by (10. The remainder is 17. This gives 3 Yugas 
a lapsed, and 2 Samvatsnnis passed in tho 4 th Yuga. 

By adopting 550 B. C. as the commencement of the Eru, wo got 52 
elapsed and 53rd current Samvatsara in the 00 year Jupiter Cycle. 
By ndopting 78 A. 1). as tho initial date of this Kra wo get 17 olapsod 
and 18th currentSainvatsaru in this Jupiter Cycle. Now which is the 
correct Sainvutsaru. Let us look at the existing Almanacs. In the 
Deccan Almanacs tho eurrent Samvatsara is 1‘rajupati, tho 5th in tho 
list. In North India Almanacs tho current Samvatsara is Tarana, 
tho 18th in the list. A cursory view would show that tho north Indian 
almanacs consider tho Salivahana Kra to be identical with the Saku 
Era, and tho Deccan Almanac Samvatsara is wrong according to the 
formula of Varahnmihira. But a closer study of the problem would 
show that neither of these two present day almanacs is correct. 
There arc according to Surya Siddhanta, 3(14,22(1 revolutions of 
Jupiter in a Mahayuga of 1,320,(8X1 yuars. That gives for each 
revolution of Jupiter u period of 11 ‘880963151137 years. Multi¬ 
plying it by 5 wo get 00 year Samvatsara Cycle of Jupiter. That gives 
for each Jupiter Cycle a period of 59’3<U8h> years. From tlm begin¬ 
ning of Kaliyuga, thorc have so far olapsod 81 such oyolcs. This 
lastcyclo ended in ivuliynga year 1981. Tho current Kaliyugu year 
is 5033 . That gives ns Samvatsara 52. This is cxuotly the result 
we arrived at by applying Vnruhtunihira formula on the assumption 
that the Suku King Era began in 550 B. C. 

Now let us examine, the question from another point of viow. 
AH modem astronomers nro agreed that the precession of equinoxes 
is 50-20' per annum. Indian Astronomers have calculated that this 
precession of equinoxes, called in Suuskrit, Ayuua Guti, is 50* per 
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annum. Tlic calculation is so approximately true, that for all prui-lieal 
purposes, results arrived at by them may be taken to be correct. 
From Varahamibira wo know, at what point in tho ecliptic were 
Winter and Summer Solstices, both at tho time when Vedanga Jyotisl. 
was written, and when Vambamihiru himself flourished. From 
this wo can And out the exact number of degrees by which the Sol¬ 
stices in the ecliptic have receded. By dividing this difference by the 
rate of the precession of equinoxes, wo can calculate the exact 
number of years which intervened between the time of Vedanga 
Jyotish and Varahamihira. Then again we know the present position 
of the Solstices, and from this we can calculate the period by which 
we are separated from Varahamihira. That would definitely fix tho 
date of Varahamihira, and then we will be in a position to say 
which Sab* Era ho is using in his books. In his book Bnhat 
Sambita, Chapter III, verses l and 2, he says 

^ IRH 

1^' I 

\W\ 

They mm* .•—"At one time tho Sun's southward course commenced 
on his reaching the middle of Ashlcsha, and its northward course 
on his reaching the beginning of Dhauislitha. This must have been 
the case os we find it so recorded in ancient Sastras. But at present 
the one course of the Sun commences at tho beginning of Kurka 
(Concern), and the other at the beginning of Makara (Cupriferous.) 
Thut it is so, and different from what it was at one time, con easily 
be ascertained from actual observation as follows.” 

At the present time the Zodiacal sign of Karka (Canccrn) 
begins at 90* of the ecliptic and ends at 120°. The sign Makara 
(Capricomus) begins at 270° and ends at 300°. The Nukshutru 
Ashlcsha on the other hand begins at 106°—40' and ends at 
120°. The Summer Solstice at the time of the Vedanga 
Jyotish was in tho middle of Ashlcsha, that is to say at 
m*—20', mid Winter Solstice in the beginning of Dhanishtha, or at 
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21W®- ■20'. In JflCtl tho Slimmer Solstice had receded to a point in 
the Xuksli.il iu. Antal, i.c., nt 07°—I fi'-iifl* in the ecliptic, and the 
Winter Solstice to a point in the Nakshutru.Mulu, i.c., ot 2J7®—lG'-JO', 
in tlie ecliptic. So in 1931 tlu-re was a precession of the equinoxes 
to the extent of (11.1°— SO')— -|«7*——3'-40' which is 
the interval between ourselves and the times of the Vedaugn 
Jyottsh. Dividing this by 80-20' the rate of preceesiun, wo get 
2290 yoara, or 1308 B. 0. Mr. Davies and Col. Wilford fix 1391 
B. C. ns the date of Vednngu Jyotjsli. Mir William Jones, Colobrook, 
Weber, B. 0. Tilak, nnd R. C. Dutt also accept this date. Now let us 
see wlmf is the difference in time between Vnrahnmihim and 
Vednngn Jyotisli on tho one hand and Vnrahnmihira and our own 
times on tlie other hand. Wo luivc seen above tluit in his work 
Brihat Sumhitu, Chapter HI. verses 1 and 2, Vurahamiliiru says that 
in his time tho Sun oommeuced his southward course iu Kurka 
(Oancern). Iu another work of his, Puncha Siililhuntiku, Chapter 
HI, verse 21, he says;:— 
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W/tich mm<f* :—" When the return of tho Sun towards the south 
took place from the middle of Ashlesha, then tho Ayuiin was right. 
At tlie present time the Ayaua begins from Pimarvnsu. ” 


Krnm this we find that in Brihnt Samhita Vanhnmihim distinctly 
says that the Sun commenced his southern course in Karku 
(Caneern). This Zodiacal sign begins in 90° of tho ecliptic. If wo 
accept. 78 A. D. as the commencement of the Sakn Era used by 
him, then 427 Saka is C05 A. 1)., i.c., I42G years from the present 
time. If w« take into calculation tho procession of the Equinoxes 
then the Sun in tlmt year should hare commenced his southward 
journey at 87®—11' in the ecliptic. But this point is not in Karku 
(Canoora), but in Mithunu (deiuinij. The last point in Karka, viz., 
90® had been crossed in the yr»r 803 A. D. If this statement of 
Vnrahamihirn is to be believed, then his date must bo much earlier 
than the year 302 A. D. Then again in Punch Siddhantiko 
Varahumihint says that tho Sun commenced liis southward course at 
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tho end of tlm Naksliatru, Pmuirvasu, which means u pnhit 03- "& r 
in the ecliptic, or in other worth we must take the time uf Varshaiui- 
liiia 239 years earlier still, to 04 A. 1). 

The only portion of Funarvosu vrhieh is common, with the Zodia¬ 
cal sign of Karku (Concern) is between !*> degrees and 93°—20'. So it 
appears at the time when Fnncha Siddhant iko was written, Summer 
Solstice may have taken place ut 93°—20', and Winter Solstice at 

273®_20'. This means that tlie difference between Varahamihiru mid 

Vedongu Jyotish is 20 degrees of the ecliptic, and between Vuruba- 
iniliira and our times, 20®—3'-40*. Reducing them into years, wc 
get 1432 years interval between Varahamihiru und \edanga Jyotish, 
and 1H0G years interval between Varulutmihirn und our own time*. 
So the date.of Vamhamibim is 1132-1 Sti* or HW1-1H00 ; i.c., 04 A. D. 
in one case and 00 A. 1). in the other case. The diflerwreo of one 
year is due to frnetbus involved iu calculations. Prom the position* 
of solstices iu the ecliptic thus given by Varabumihim, wild recorded 
by him in his own books, Bribut Suiuhitn uiul Pamlia Hiddbantflw, 
we firul that he must have flourished in tin- first century A. D. 
He may Ik- a century earlier still, for a difference of even u degree 
and a half in tho ecliptic means an interval of more than u century. 
We have already seen that according to Amaraja, Vuruhamihira 
died in 1500 in the Saku King Kra. If we take -VH» B. C. us the eurn- 
mcneement of this Kra, then his death must have taken place in 41 
B. C., which is quite reconcilable with the results arrived at by cal¬ 
culating equinoctial positions. The equinoctial position in 41 B. C. 
WUH C4°_24', i.c., the lint half of the first quarter of Puahya Nak- 
ihatra, or very near the end of Punarvasu Kakaluitm. In 123 B. C. 
which is arrived ut by deducting 127 tbc basin figure of Vurulia- 
mibira from i5ofl B. C. the Era of Cyrus the Gput, the equinoctial 
liosition was 0iV-86'-M'. again tbc first quarter of Pusliya Nak- 
shatra not very far from tho end of Punarvasu. 

In this connection it may also be pointed out, that we mu lind an 
explanation for the figure 127 used Uy Vamhamihim iu his eahulations. 
Dolt minus 127 is 123 B. 0. We haw just mmu that his date of death 
is 11 B. C. So it is clear 427 cannot be the date of the liook Paueha 
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Siddhantikn, for he cannot be expected to have lived 82 years after 
writing his hook, which cannot bo the earliest one of his works. 
There is no evidence to show that -127 is the date of his birth. Then 
again it cannot be shown that 427 was the year when according to his 
calculations the precession was put ut Zero, uor we arc told there was 
any great conjunction of planets in this year, as wus the case with 
tho commencement of Kaliyuga. Why should have Vanihamihira then 
selected the figure 427. I have shown ubove that it cannot represent 
the year 505 A. D. Let us see if by adopting 550 B. C. as the com¬ 
mencement of his Saka Bra, 125 B. C. represents some historical 
event. If we look at the ancient History of Persia, wo find that the 
PorLhiaus became independent of the Greek Empire, in about 250 
B. C. This Parthian dynasty lasted till 225 A. D. We also know 
that one of the kings in this dynasty, Mithmdates I conquered Taxila 
in northern Punjab in about 158 B. 0, But lie was killed by 
the Yuiehis in 150 B. 0. Ho was succeeded on tho Porthiau 
throne by Phraates II, who ruled till 127 B. C. He was followed 
by Artabanu II, who ruled only 1 years, and died in 125 B. C. 
In 125 B. 0. Mithndates II ascended the Parthian throne, 
and ruled for sufficiently long time till 88 B. C. It appears 
that from 136 B. C. to 125 B. C. during a period of 13 years 
the Parthian Empire was under a shadow, for within a period of 10 
years it had 4 kings, on its throne. But it seems before 130 B. G. 
under Muthradates 1 and after 123 B. C. under Mithradates II, 
the Empire had stable government. The first monurch ruled for 38 
years and the second for 35 years. Both were grout conquerors, and 
both extended the limits of their empire. The first was little known 
In Indin, for within 2 years after his conquest of Taxila, he died. But 
the second Mithradates had made extensive conquests from the very 
beginning of his reign, and lie also ruled for a sufficiently long time 
to have become widely known. We know from Indian History 
that during this period the Partitions had extensive territories in 
India. They wore in occupation of western India ns well. To the 
people in Mahra and its capital Ujjain they were well-known. In 
fact the Indian tradition has it, that it was a king of Ujjain, Vikra- 
maditya, who defeated the Sakas in 57 B. C. About this time we 
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again find that there is n quick succession of short lived kings in 
Pnrthia. After the death of .Mithrndates II in 88 B. C. mid Mure 
the death of MitbradatcsIII in 06 B. C.,there were in82 ywt* us many 
as \ kings in Parthia. It is quite possible that during this period they 
were defeated in India. Because .Mithrndates II wan a powerful king 
well-known in India, it is more than probable that Vurahumihim took 
this king’s date of coronation as the date for calculations in his astro¬ 
nomical works. We must also remember that the rise of the Purthin.li 
Empire in circa 260 B. C. was a result of a j«triotic movement against 
the domination of the Greeks, who had overthrown the ancient 
Persian Empire of the Achiemcdinns in 831 B. C\ It should not there¬ 
fore be surprising, if the Pnrthians revived the Era of their ancient 
national hero, Cyrus the Great. This Era 1 have tried to show 
began is 650 B. C'. There was an interval of 127 years between the 
epoch of CyrtlS, and the coronation of Mitlirudutcs 11. The Acliuiuo- 
diana hud established an empire in India, and so did the Partitions. 
The Era of the Saka king Cyras was known to the Indians, as is 
testified by the astronomer Gnrgu the elder, and the new Saka king 
Mithradates II was us 1 have shown a contemporary of Vamhamihini. 
There is under the circumstances nothing surprising, when we find 
him adopting the figure 127 for the purposes of his calculations. 

So from the writings of Gnrgu the elder, Vnrahuuiihirn, Kalidasa, 
the Astronomer, Bhattotpah, and Bhaskaiwchurye, we an- driven to 
the conclusion, thnt the Baku Em mentioned by these authorities is 
not the one counted from 78 A. 1)., bnt from 650 B. C. This dues not 
necessarily mean, that no Eru commenced in 7M A. D. What 1 am try¬ 
ing to establish is, that there were more than one Saka Kras. One 55(1 
B. C- which was called the Era of Saka kiugs. The other was of 78 
A. D. which was the Era of Salivahaua, the Dcccau King well-known 
to Indian tradition. It is notorious that the Huua invasions of 
India in the Qth and (ith centuries A. D. disorganised Indian society 
completely. We know that before the rise of the Chalukyas in the 

Deccan, there is a blank in the history of that part of the country, for 
several centuries. In northern India also, there was before tlu* rise 
of Ilarshavardhana of Kanauj, a blank in the history for more thun a 
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century- In the modern period t oo, between the full of tlm .Muglmls, 
and the rise of British power in India, society had boon disorganised 
to such auextent, that the people of India had lapsed into illiteracy, 
and the early British rulers had to take special steps to promote 
Oriental Learning. Our knowledge of our own ancient literature, had 
contracted so much that we had forgotten even our greatest of 
Emporora like Asoku, Clmndragupta and SunuidnigupLu. It is no 
wonder then, that after the cataclysm of Huna invasions, Indians 
lost to a very great extent a knowledge of their past. It seems after 
society was again reorganised iu the 7th and Hth centuries A. i)., 
Indians mixed up the 2 Salens, the Saka Knlivnbana, and the Era of 
Saka King. Saliva liana was remembered iu the Deccan as an 
Kmporor of the South. So here the Saka Era began to he associated 
with him. In northern India, Vikrnmndityn was remembered as the 
Emperor of the North. So here the Saka King's Era wus forgotten, 
andVikramn Era associated with hia name spread in these parts. 
But Vikramnditya is still remembered as Saka-Ari or enemy of the 
Sakaa. 

The next ipicstion to settle is, when was this Km of the 
Suku Kings introduced into India, and who introduced it. On 
this point I can offer no definite explanation. But some few 
points might he mentioned in this connection. Wo know that Darius 
Hystaspefl, the 2nd Persian Emperor after Cyrus the Great, who ruled 
from 521 B. ('. to 185 B. C. conquered the uorth western portions of 
India in about Bid B. C. Herodotus, the Greek historian, tells us that 
Indiii formed the 2<>th Satrapy of the Empire of Darius. We arc also 
told that in Urn time of Darius, a Greek Admiral Skylax by name, 
traced the course of the river Indus, right uptu the place where it fulls 
into the sea, and that lie navigated the coasts of the Arabian Sea, 
Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea. Prom this we can infer, thntthe entire 
Indus Valley, consisting of modem Sindh, western Punjab, Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Afghanistan formed part of tho Persian 
Empire. There is some evidence to show that Persian influence had 
during the Aeluemcdinn occupation of this country penetrated so far 
south ns Gujrat (Kathiawar). From the well-known Rock Inscription 
at Girnar, in Kathiawar, wo learn that the famous Sudarahaua lake 
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was first constructed by ChandrAgiiptn, and that supplemental water 
channels were constructed by Anoka, under the superintendence of Ida 
representative. Raja Tnshasp.i. who was then Viceroy of tliia part of 
the country. The name Tu*tina|iii is certainly u Persian mime. It 
means thatevcu in the time of Anoka, who enjoyed nn almost unive rwl 
loveroigntv in India. Persian influence in the country had survived 
fco sncli an extent, aa to enable a Persian to attain the position of n 
Viceroy of such an important Division as western India. It may be 
pointed out that in the time of Asoka. (Jjjniti was the capital of western 
iudia, and Gujrat (Kathiawar) wns within tlic territory of this vice¬ 
royalty. It may also be mentioned in this connection, that the 
edicts of Asoka discovered in Ahaliabazgarlli (Peshuwnr), and 
Manschra (Ilszarn), are written in Klmroshti script. This means that 
in the time of Asoka, Persian influence had survived in northern 
India also. The Klmroshti script contains many letters of the Ara¬ 
maean script. We know that the .Syrians and the Chaldeans used 
this script in their trade and official business. The entire official 
class in the old Aasyriati, Babylonian and Median kingdoms, rarried 
on their official work in this script and when these kingdoms wero 
superseded by and merged in the all embracing empire of tho Persians, 
the officials of this empire also carried on their work in the same old 
Aramaean script. When a portion of India wu* Annexed to the 
Persian Empire, the Persian officials, ami later on the Persian edu¬ 
cated Indian officials too, used the same Aramaean script, and it was 
thus introduced into northern India. It is certain, Klmroshti script 
was introduce*! into India several centuries before tin- Pnrthians and 
Scythians invaded it. The Indian territory within tho Persian Empire 
must have been an extensive one. for wr are fold by Herodotus, that 
the Indian Satrapy paid 3fi<> talent* of gold jicr annum, the largest 
amount of tribute, paid to the Emperor. In the presence of all this 
evidence, it eannot therefore lie denied that Persian influence in 
northern and western India during this |Nwiod was really great. It 
is just possible nay probable', tlmf the Km of the Snka King Cyrus 
the Great, was introduced into India during this period, and it 
remained current in north-western and western |K>rtion.s of tho 
country. India came into contact with the Western Greek world in 
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the time of Clmndragupta. This contact continued in Inter times, ns 
is shown by the Rook Inscriptions of Asoka. The Persians were also in 
contact with the Greeks. Wo may, therefore, take it that Indian 
astronomers became acquainted with the Babylonians during the 
Achwmedinn period and with Greek and Roman astronomy of the 
Alexandrian School for the (irat time in the time of Asoka. This 
contact must have continued in later ages, for on the rise of the 
Parthian Povvor, the Indian trade must have diverted from the middle 
Eastern Countries to the Arabian and Rod Sens. It is therefore not 
surprising that Varahainilura should in his Panoha Siddhantikn 
talk of Romaics Siddantu. 

Furthermore, it may be mentioned tlint within a century of the 
death of Asokn, the Parthian Kings established their rule not only 
in Nothcrn India, but also in Sindh and Western India ns well 
Mithradftte* I, the Parthian King.took Taxiln in 1.38 B.C. Mithmdntos 
II who ascended the Parthian throne in 12.3 B. C. was a very power¬ 
ful king, and he certainly held very large portions of India within 
his empire. Varahamihirn thus muBt have been contemporaneous 
with Mithrodatcs II and his successors, and he could not have been 
unacquainted with the PersinuH and their Era. This is of course on 
the assumption that the year 427 used by Voraharaihira was of the 
Saka King Era commencing in BOO B. C., and was actually the year 
of coronation of the Parthian King Mithradates II. If, on the other 
bond, Saka Era mentioned by him was 78 A. D., then certainly the 
rule of Persian Kings and Persian influence in India, would be far 
distant from him, about 1 or 5 centuries enrlicr. Moreover at this 
time Hunn invasions were taking place, and no one could think of 
using the Ere of the Saka Kings, whether it was 550 B. C. or 78 A. D. 
In 500 A. D. even Salivahnna had receded into the dim past, and 
there would have been no motive for Varahamihirn, a native of 
Northern India, to use Saka Salivahana, the Era of a South Indian 
King. For this reason too I must hold, that Varahamihirn used 
the Saka Era of 550 B. (!. 

One word more, in this connection. I have mentioned above, 
that the Saka King Era of 550 B. C. was introduced into India, possibly 
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during the period of Persian Rule in this country. But I may point 
out my conclusion does not rest on this argument alone. It is not 
necessary that ft foreign era should Im- introduced into a particular 
country only during a period of foreign rule. No European power 
has so far established its rule in Japan, and vet in 1873, that 
country adopted the European calendar. During the Achwanedian 
period, the Persian Umpire was the greatest power in the world. It 
had within its confines the ancient hinds of Babylonia and Egypt, 
and it was at. this time a centre of the then civilised world. India 
wns the upxt ilonr neighbour of this magnificent Umpire. Even if 
Persia had not conquered any |>ortion of India, it would not have 
bepu matter for surprise, if trailers, astronomers, jwts and other edu¬ 
cated people of India, who admittedly had intimate relations with 
Babylonia and Egypt, mentioned the Era of Cyrus in their books 
or remembered the yoir whon Cyrus established his Empire. There 
is now evidence of the existence of more than one Sakn Era in India. 
Mr. Ston Konow who has edited Khnroshti inscriptions found in 
India, says that the Suku Kra mentioned in these inscriptions 
begins in about 88 B. C. fin it is clear the Kra of 78 A. I). is not the 
only Saks Kra. 

But it may las pointed out, nothing ho fur is known in the western 
world about the establishment of an Era by Cyrus the Great. That 
iK unfortunately true. If Herodotus and Xenophon hod not told us 
something about the great Persian Empire, estuldudicd by Cyrus the 
Great, wo should have known nothing about it cither. There are 
hardly any Persian records to give us the history of this magnificent 
Umpire. It is only in recent times that some contihomtivo evidence 
in support of the statements of Herodotus have become available by 
tho decipherment of Coniform inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes, the 
Babylonian chronicles of the reign of Xnhouidus, and the Babylonian 
proclamation of Cyrus the Great. The entire history of the mighty 
empires of ancient Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, the Hittitcs, 
and tho Mittanians, have only in recent times begun to be known. 
Present day investigations by Indian Parris have shown that Darius 
Hystaspes did use some Era, and a distinctive kind of calendar 
coming from times even older than his. 
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It may be mid that at such uu early time as BOO B.C. the system of 
counting by Kras had not perhaps been discovered. But t lint, is not 
correct. Tim Greeks had begun to count by the Olympiads, and this 
Km begun in 77fi B. C. The Romans counted by an Em Iwginning in 
753 b. c. which is supposed to be the venr when Rome was founded. 
Tho Babylonians used an Era which began in 747 B. C. This Em 
was started by King Nalmnussar. Here was an example whew a king 
established an Era. The Persians wore tho next door neighbours of 
the Greeks and the Babylonians. The latter were a great commercial 
aud literary people, and their commercial activities extended 
all over the then civilised world. The Babylonians aw also known 
ns great astronomers. It. cannot I think he seriously contended, that 
the ancient Persians were unacquainted with a system of chronology, 
fixed by Kras. The empire established by Selcucus on the ruins of this 
Persian Empire, brought into being a new Em, which is counted from 
31*2 B C I «m sure tliis Km of Seleucu* must have displaced tho 
previous Era established by Cyrus. When the only sources for the 
histories of the Achoomndiuti, Parthian, and Sassaniun dynasties in 
Persia, air Greek and Latin writers, it is not surprising that we at the 
present day know nothing about the Era associated with the Empire 
founded by Cyrus the Great. 

In India, I claim, we do have a record, however mutilated it may 
be, of the Em of Cyrus, and of Persian Rule in this country. History 
of India tells us that the Persians occupied India at least twice, ami 
Indian tradition claims Hint they were on both of these occasions 
expelled from India. There is one Vikmmaditya known as Saku-Ari, 
(enemy of the Salens), whose Em is B7 B. C. There is another Vikm¬ 
maditya, known to Indian tradition as Harsha Vikranuiditya. Albiruni 
says, his Em was t<Ml years before the Vikmmaditya of 07 B. C. Both 
these Vikr.imadit.vas an* known to the author of Nepal Vuiishavali. 
If that is the case, ami there is no sutticieut reason to doubt it, 
then in connection with Persia, we should have in Indian History, 
and in Indian tradition, the following important dates:-- 

Mil B. <-. The Urn of Kaka Kings, associated with Cyrus the 
Great. 
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filO B.C. Conquest, of Northern and Western India by Darius 
Hystaspes. 

457 B.C. Defeat of the Persians by Hnrsha Vikrnmadityu. 

138 B.C. Conquest of Northern Punjab by the Parthian King 

Mithro dates I. 

123 B.C. Accession to the Purthiun throne of Mitbmdutcs II. 

37 B.C. Second defeat of the Persians, this time by Vikraim* 
dityn, 

78 A.D. Overthrow of Viknunndityn by Sulivuhnua. 

Under this scheme of chronology, the Km of 78 A.D. is reduced 
to the position of a South Indian Era, introduced in commemoration 
of the victories of Salivahsim. I believe 78 A.D. is not the only 
Saka Era. There is another Snka Era lieginning in BDO B.C., and 
still another one, according to Mr. Ston Konow, which began 
in 88 B.C. I t hink we have so fur been mixing up together, those so 
many Saka Kras. In my humble judgment, the entire material on 
this subject requires careful re-exuininatiou. There are now WO to 
700 dates in Saka Era collected from various inscriptions. I havo 
classified these dates into three categories. In the first category, 
I havo put those dutes, which mention only the word Saka. 1 ' In 
the. second category, 1 have put those dates, which mention along 
with “ Saka " the word '* Salivnliaiui.” In the third category, I 
have put only those dates, which mention the expression *' Sakendra- 
kaln," or *• Haka-bhupa-kftla.” or - Saku-nripa snmaya,” which certain 
such won Is u» mean - Snka King." It would be better if all these 
dates be subjected to a thorough examination, of courao taking into 
full consideration the Indian tradition, on the subject. Inscriptions 
bearing date* subsequent to 1lOU or IfciOSaku need nut be examin- 
i-d, for such later dates must be a long tim« aftur the Hunu invasions. 
If the whole thing is re-examined in this manner, I am sure, Indian 
tradition and the results of modem scientific investigation will be 
found to be reconcilable. By accepting the Era of Saks Kiug to 
l,uve begun in fi.7i B.C. we bring down the dates of Vikramaditya, 
Kalidasa and Varahamihira, front the <>th century A.D. to 1st 
century B.C., and Bhuskaracharya from Pith century A.D. to 6th 
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century A.D. Bliattotpa] is brought down from 10th century 
A.D. to 4th century A.D. This no doubt upsets tho presont day 
scheme of chronology, but if scientific investigation requires us 
to modify our previous views, more so when tho results of such 
investigations ennblc us to reconcile them with Indian tradition, I 
think we should bo quite ready to ohnngc our views. 


THE MULTAN OUTBREAK AND THE TRIAL OF 
DIWAN MUL RAJ. 

By 

StTA Ram Kohli, 

(Continued from jxiije \ H). 

Mul Raj’s trial —3|sf May 1KI!l.—In tin* nu-an while, Diwnn Mill 
IUj luul boon brought to Lihoro (30th February). It wftHtlncitlcd that 
lio should bo tried fnr the murrlor of Mr. A Knew nrnl Lieutenant 
Anderson. Tins hands of tlio Government were, however, otherwise 
too full with more pressing work aim! it was not before the month of 
May that a Commission, consisting of Mr. C. G. Mnnsel (President), 
Mr. R. Montgomery nml Liciitonant-Solonel Penny* (ntmlier*), was 
appointed to try Mul Raj for the ** murder of Mr. Agnow ami 
Lieutenant Anderson." Mr. Loring Bowring was appointed to conduct 
the prosecution and Captain Hamilton,f assisted by Mr. Girdlmri 
Lai, represented the defence. Captain J. H. Wakefield and Mutilvi 
Rajah Ali were appointed recorders of the proecedings in English 
and “native languages,'' respectively. 

The Commission began its sittings in the Diwan-i-Ani. in the 
citadel of Lahore, ftt 7 o’clock on the morning of the Slut May 4 Ah 

• Colonel Peony was substituted for JlrigndierGodby who wn* unsl le lo attend 
on neeonn* of oevero Indisposition. Thin ws« also one reason why the trial m*k 
dt-lavcd. Krgardlng tlio niip.oltilmi-nt of thoCnmmi.sion nml lt» |>ci*onn»|,etc.-arc 
Government of India letter Xo. 174, dnted 2ftth April 1840, Punjab Hoard ol 
AdminUI rat ion letter, dated lfith May, Government of India letter Xo. 210. dnted 
24th Mnv, and Punjab Hoard's reply dated 2Hth May IKIft. 

+ Captain lfainilton of the' IWth Xativc Infantry wasacting o> Deputy fomnii- 
alone-r in the Pun jnb. If in aerv ices a ere secured af ter M r. John La wiener and Herbert 
Edw-nntcs had declined loncee-pt Mul Hnj'n rrcpM-st to defend hint. It appear*from 
the vernacular eo-rre*j:ondenec Hint Itajs Dina Nath and Diwnn Katlan (‘lininl arrv 
«Uoror ( uoateeUonet an.Mill KaJ'aco-unorl.but they <tee-lined on the ground of p.rvtMirc 
of unrk. Infant, tho Clovcrnor-Cemral ikwiicd " to employ only the natiieacetiry " 
toronilnet dofe-neennd disapproved of the njijointim at of a Driti-h ofllrer (Captain 
Hamilton) as counsel for Mul tide Government of India letter Xo. 21(1,24th 

lk(f\ v 1 Ki 0. 

' jTlie Diwnn-i-Am la a ajiaeloua building ol the old Mughal day* in thi citadel 
of Lahore. It wa» apccmlly dtted up for the occasion by Mr. John Login.- arc page 
104 "Login ami Ihdcep Singh " and also Hnhnn LlTl Diary, dnft* r V. pMige 104. 
The India* A'«r», Londem, dated :il»t July I Slft.idvr* the following note:— 

“The trial iraa conducted in the Diwan-I-Am or Hall of the Dnrlar, whuh 
presented a very Impnwlnjr appearance. Two aides of the raised platfunn, 
on which were aeated tlir- mcml-er* of the (’ommiemon. tin- counsel for the 
prooeoutSon and defence, priioncr. Knglidt recorder, etc., cte., were lined 
with troops, European and Xntirr. One aide war net apart ami pro- 
fidod with seats for ipcetatora. who were not. howenr.H. numiroim as 

a lit have been r*nect«l from the interest attaching t« the trial. A frw 
m and acverml Sikh Sanlara of note tw present ami the centre of tho 
large hall was nearly filled with native*.” 
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ordered by the Governor-General, the proceedings wore earriod on in 
the open court.* Mul Rnj was present in court throughout the trial. 
The order of the Governor-General having been read out, the Presi¬ 
dent and members of tho Commission along with the recorders were 
duly sworn in. 

Charge* agiiitt Mul Raj.— The prisoner was then publicly arraign¬ 
ed by tho President on tho following three charges:— 

(а) That ho did positively onnet and inHtignto the murder of 
Mr. Patriok Vans Agucw and Lioutenant William Anderson, 
which murder was committed at Multan on or about the 
20th day of April I8JH, by his troops and followers; 

( б ) that ho was an accessory before the fact to tho murder by 
hi* troops and followers of the said P. V. Agnew and 
William Anderson; 

(c) that ho was an accessory after the fact to the murder by 
his troops and followers of tho said P. V. Agnew and William 
Anderson and that lie approved of tho act and rewarded the 
murderers. 

Mul Raj plead* uni guilty.— On being asked by tho Court to plead 
to tho charges Mul lUj pleaded 44 not guilty." 

The Prosecution open* the rase. —Mr. L. Bowring opened the case, 
and. on behalf of the Prosecution, he urged, among other matters, 
that Mul R*j. though too late for his wish to bear fruit, repented of 
his decision to resign, and, therefore, prepared to resist the transfer 
of tho charge of his Nisaiunt when tho now Governor and his compn- 
nions arrived in Multan, and that, on their arrival, tho Diwan neglected 
the customnry forms of civility to tho Governor-designate and to the 
British ofGccrs. That the Diwnns conduct after Mr. Agnew was 
assaulted and wounded by Amir Clmnd was totally opposed * to what 
humanity or common attention would dictate.’ Instead of attending 
to Mr. Agnew or making any attempt to capture his assailants, 
tho Diwan rode off at full speed to his own residcnco, in spit© of 
the fact that he had from 24)0 to 300 troopers at his buck at tho 

* Ituiee uwo drawn up liT tl.r order ol the Government to regulate attendance 
otthe visitor* in the Court rouin. 
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time. Mill Raj's aubnoquont conduct, raid Mr. Bowring, wo* hostile, 
for ho not only employed hi* own ton**, but, by offer of tempting 
bribes ami promise*, ho oven nedueod the Luliore troops from their 
allegiance. It was further urged by the prosecution counsel that 
oven supposing Mill Raj gave no positive instructions to the effect that 
he intended to resist the transfer of authority, thoro could be little 
doubt that ho must havo rood such expressions as would lead his troop 
to suppose that such was his wish and design, for, otherwise, it. 
seemed highly improbable that ull these men should have liwn seined 
by sudden impulse without any orders from their muster. 


The Drjemr.- -At tlio close of tho l'rosccution evidence, l lie necuM'd 
was called ii|wn to enter on his defence and Captain Hamilton pro¬ 
duced ten witnesses on behalf of the defence. It took the roiut four 
days to record the defence evidence. On the 5th day Captain Hamil¬ 
ton nddresacd tlio court. Considering the fact that Captain Hamilton 
was not a lawyer by profession, the manner in which ho presented tlio 
caw for the defence does no small credit to him personally, as also to 
those who wens responsible for tho selection. Throughout the anxious 
rlays of his trial, Mul ltaj must havo folt that, whatever the verdict of 
t-lio court might be, he could not havo done batter if bo hud placed his 
brief in tho hamla of the ablest nuin of his own choice.* Captain 
Hamilton began with discussing and criticising the proseoul ion evidence. 
After carefully examining tho statement of each witness, be, pointed 
out material discrepancies in their statements. lie further remark¬ 
ed tlint the major portion of this evidence was hearsay and as 
such, inadmissible and not worthy of a moment's credit, lie denounc¬ 
ed tlio ovidencc produced by tho prosecution before the court as in 
the main no hotter than " foul heaps of falsehood ami perjury." 
Ho pointed out that, with tho single exception of Mr. John I.«tv mire, 
all tho witnesses were, men of no worth or status in life. They were 
rather men without a job or men who gave evidence in the hop* that 
they would thereby be nblo to secure bettor job* at some future 
time. 


• In a latter to bU wi/e(Juoo IWh, IMU). Sir Jcbn Lofin abo Si. 

appreciation of tb* marked ability •bo»n by Captain Han.llteu in tbs cowtucl ot 
the ea»e.~See i»ge IBO," Login and Singh." 
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Theory of accident .—Captain Hamilton next dwelt on the all- 
important question of tlic murder of Messrs. Agnow and Anderson 
and tried to show that, in its origin, the attack was a mere matter 
of accident. The passage over the bridge which the party was cross¬ 
ing at the timo of tho attack, he urged, was nurrow and crowded and 
consequently it was fur more likely that the spear was thrust into 
Agnews body by a sudden turn of Amir Cliuud or that Agnow was 
struck by the spear because of his horse taking a slight swerve.* Mr. 
Agnow gave a blow with bis riding whip to tho assailant or some other 
person by whom ho supposed ho had been struck. This was resented 
and was returned with a sword cut. Tho soldiery was excited and 
infhunod into u ]>opubtr insurrection and military revolt. Ho put 
special emphasis on tho thcuiy of accident ns tho root cause of the 
assault and observed that tho alleged attack was neither preconcerted 
nor premeditated. It was further urged that there was no complicity 
Or motive on tho part of Mul Raj in so far as he sont Raizuda Tulsi 
Ram explaining his inability to visit the wounded English gentlemen 
and entreating thorn to be on thoir guard against tho mutineers. “ Tho 
host exculpation of tho Diwan,” argued Captain Hamilton, '* was 
to bo found in the doclumtion of Mr. Agnow that lio did not consider 
Mul Raj in any manner implicated in the uttack, and that ho beliovod 
tlio disturbance to be a popular tumult and mutiny.”! With regard to 
tho ahauncu of motive on the part of Mul Raj, the counsel remarked 
that no evil motive could bo ascribed to the Diwan, who had repeatedly 
shown his anxiety to ho relieved of tho charge. Long boforo tho 
arrival of the Governor-designate, Mul ltaj had dismissed his super¬ 
fluous troops and disposed of the stores required for tho support of tire 
garrison, had paid off the arrears of revenue duo from him and had 
already remitted a portion of his own savings to Amritsar. Moreover, 
tho Diwan stood high in tho opinion of those in authority (as is borne 

•Tho proclamation l*»uc*t hy the troop*, which accompanied Mr. Aguuw from 
Lahore and <ult»opi«»tlv |oin -'| Mul Ra| ; itlao roprcnruU tlm muailant of Mr. 
Agnow *h haring acted without any «ort of provocation. Humour, howover, 
invented all aorta of atoaicH alleging provocation. Some of them- arc given in con- 
temporary ballad*. One auch ballad will l.e found traiu-erilfd in tfcoCnrcttrrr of 
the Multan ltlatrirt lflftMJJ!, liy Sir Kdwarri Slsolapnn, mid another la in the private 
collection of the present-writer. 

fSoe also Agnow's loiter to Lk>ut. Edwards*, page 40 of l’arl 1, Vol. I of this 
Journal. 
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out by tho ovidonco of Mr. John Lawrence) and bud high hop** and 
expectations of a bountiful provision from tin* British Govonuiwnk 
hopes and expectations which could not havo boon realised if ho hud 
shown tho slightest opposition. 


Motive of the garrison ami citizen* to prevent a change if go ran- 
incut .—In regard to tho outbreak at Multan, (Japtuin Hamilton put 
forward tho following motives on tho port, of tho garrison and the 
citizens to provont a change of the government. In tho first place, a 
force of 1,500 mon (poHsibly more) which accompanied Mr. Agnew 
from Lahore was much larger than waR required for nw 
and it was rightly judged by Mul Raj> army that an many men had 
boon brought to Multan with a view to displace a portion of tho garri¬ 
son. This would have meant utter ruin to » large portion ..f Mul Kaj s 
forces. Secondly, the people of tho town hud linen for men* than thirty 
yearn under the government of Mill Raj and his father. Tiny hud 
prospered under thoir rule and were doubtless attached to the Diwan * 
family. Of tho British they knew nothing, and from the Ul«-ro C«mrt 
they must liavo anticipated oppreasion and misrule. It was argued 
that no deep-laid scheme was required to rouso tlm pe«|»lc and the 
military to action. 

Law poind nrgol by Defence f.'oNJue/.-Oaptuin Hamilton also 
urged various points of law: firstly, that Mul Uaj after having 
mndo over the charge had no legal authority in tl»o province; ««™'.dly, 
that when the alleged crime charged against him was committed, 
Mul Raj was not a British subject. The Punjab had not yut become 
a British province and M..1 Raj was, therefore, in no way amenable 
to the jurisdiction of th« British courts. Thirdly, the charges 
against him had been drawn up with considerable regard to the techni¬ 
calities of tho British law and that, according to the British code, 
tho punishment for bring an accessory after the fact was most sovor.% 
whilo under the Native Government such an offence would be consider¬ 
ed a more misdemeanour, and that under tho circumstance* the 
prisoner was not liable to the * ample grasp of British Law.’ 


r&si STrftfss 

)1h. ISIS. fi*e Private Lvtt«r» ol l)»lhou»lc by jwpc 24 . 
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The Prosecution Connset's reply. —Mr. Loring Bowriug, counsel 
lor the Promvmtion, then mode Kin reply. Hn iirgod that tho Dofonco 
counsel's arguments with regard to Mul Raj's intentions nud motives 
were neither clear nor oonvincing. It luwl boon argued that. Mul Haj 
had discharged his siifierfluoiis troops, dispos'd of his stores, paid up 
his revonuo arrears, remitted his savings to Amritsar and luid, in 
fact, projmrod himself in every way to make over charge of his oftico. 
If ho had dooo this with a view to handing over tlio province, obsurved 
Mr. Bowring, it was .strange that the inhabitants of Multan should 
h»vo boon kept, iguomut of his purpose. As the ovidanco of some 
of tlio witnesses for tlio dofonco showed, no such intimation was given 
to tho people of the place. Moreover, tho dofenco had not put forward 
anything convincing in regard to Mul Raj’s conduct at tho time Mr. 
Agnow was sot upon by liis men. It was cJonr from the evidence ol the 
dofonoo itself that, tho Diwnn was present at tho timo whon Amir Chand 
wounded Mr. Agnow. What posaiblo ditUoulty, it was urguod, could 
thorn havo been in directing tho immediate urrest of the assailant of 
Mr. Agnew l 


Mr. Kowring in tho course of his spooch uext referred to tho main 
argument of the dofonco regarding tho subsequent conduct of .Mul 
Raj. The essonco of the defence story, ho said, for tho subsequent 
conduct of Mill Raj was that he was powerless, being a virtual prisoner 
in the hands of his mutinous troops. Ho was thus in no way res¬ 
ponsible for the nets of tho troops. This too, the prosecution urguod, 
was not borne out by facts. Mul Raj had on a previous occasion 
promptly and successfully put down the mutiny when in 1844 his troops 
hud risen in revolt for iunrouse of pay. Further, tho entire course 
of tho aiogo revealed the fact that Mul Raj exercised complete con¬ 
trol and authority over his troops, and, indeed, lint for his muster 
mind—always alert and constantly directing his men throughout 
tho siege till tho capture of tho fort- it would have boon quito impossi¬ 
ble for any one to keep tho garrison in order. This view, contended 
Mr. Bowring, was further supported by tho fact that, oven whon, 
towards tlio close of the siege, tho tired sud starving troops expressed 
desire to surrender, it was Mul Raj who, raising his voice, had called 
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upon thorn to hold out, ft command which they hod at one*' olmycd. 
Mr. Bo wring thou made a few communis on tli# owdibility of the 
dofonen evidence nnd clntrootocised it an * meagre and unsatisfactory. 
Tho moro weighty points, mirli aft the conduct of Mul Raj on mid after 
tho occasion of all tho o(lu»r< taking tho traitorous oath. urged the 
counsel, wore loft by tho prisoner quite unaccounted for. Rnixada 
Tulni Ram. ono of tho chief witnesses, hn«l merely deposed to Ham 
Rang’* exertions to induce tho Diwun to visit Mr. Arrow after the 
Jirxt Attack, and hud said that Mul Raj hud lost his pmwner of mind 
and rondo no arrangement* for stopping tho mutiny. The evident* 
of Rnm Rung himself must naturnlly l>e looked upon with suspicion, 
ho having boon ono of Mul IUj‘s principal ofticor* and his nnarost 
relation.* 

ffnUnm pronoun**!.- -»mf J»»c IH41B. — ■' Tlw ease was then 
<:lofted. Tho court was eh*urocl of visitors anil witnesses, whilo the 
judges sat within domed doors to consider the jiw ami «wrs of the 
case and frame their judgment. After a few hours delilieratiou, 
tho doors ro-oponod and the eeotance, finding mul recommendations 
of the. judges wore immediately read out to the prisoner and suin'®- 
quontlv to tho puhlio. They ran ns follows:— 

“After mature deliberation and consideration and having 
duly weighed the evidence for Iwitli the prosecution and tho defence, 
and what the advocate and rukil of the prisoner have urged in his 
cause, tho Oimmission are of opinion that the prisoner Mul Raj, late 
Governor of Multan, is of tho— 

First charge .. ... .. Guilty, 

Second chnrgc .. .. •• Guilty, 

Third charge .. .. • • Guilty, 

and do therefore Hontencu him to sillier death. But the Commis¬ 
sion direct that tho execution of the sentence, in compliance with 
tho instructions of tho Right Honourable the Governor-General of 
India, ho suspended ponding orders of the Governor-General of India. 


• l<*m Rims sit unroot to SIul Raj's first retain. 
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Further, thn Commission earnestly recommend tho prisoner to murcy 
m being tho victim of eircumstaaott."* 

Some atoenatioN/t on the trial .-—The trull of Mul Riij attracted 
a good dead of public attention at tlio time. As wo huvo liad occasion 
to remark before, tho proceedings of tho trial wore reported in tho 
English Press both in India mid in England. As was natural to expect, 
in an atmosphere of intense feclingH, which the Sikli War had 
created, some so veto comments worn nuulo even when tho ease was 
sub judioc. A correspondent writing under the pseudonym of 
“ Dltor ” in tho Friend of India accused Mill Raj of * grossest cruelty 
and treachery,’ while another writer described him us a 1 daring 
malefactor ’ who deserved no sympathy. But if Mul Raj had many 
accusers, lie had also some sympathisers wlio regarded him an neither 
a murderer nor u villain, but a weak, timid man forcibly placed at 
the head of the revolt by his mutinous troops and ns such, deserving of 
pity—■* n victim of cirvnnnstanees.’ 

We have tho opinions of noniu contemporary writers persons 
capable of making shrewd observation of men and events, persons 
who had had opportunities of studying Mul Raj's character at close 
quarters. The most important of tlioso men is undoubtedly Mr. (Sir) 
Jehu Login. He was appointed Governor of the Lahore Citadel in 
March 1819, and in thutcapacity he had thn charge of nil State prisoners, 
Mul Raj, Chuttar Singh, Slier Singh uial others. In a Jotter dated, 

Citadel, June 19th, 1819, Mr. Login writes to his wifo". 

I told him (Mul Raj) that Vans Aguew was my dcur friend, and that hU 
death was a grief to me. Ho expressed himself as more grieved than 
ovor at tho event sinco ho hoard this, and ho solemnly avers ho nover 

•A* tliu iNrai-lui>iu<i of the triultlio l’p-nklc-nt »f UitiConiaibukui, aabmlttod two 
bills fur mndngoiit expcium to die volet of B».4IH»-12 «,iinum'il in die conduct tag 
of the cate 

Km. o. p. 

(A) (/) Amnuutiluc toGmlhari I.nl( rdi7,«lHii.il per <lny fur 

2U day*. 8th May--aftlli Mny IU4U .. .. 115 9 0 

(it) Amount due to Uircllmri Lol at Its. U> tier thy for 23 

•Isys,3)»tMay 22ncl.luuo IK-ID .. .. 2U0 0 0 

(B| Wa/OM of f.Torku omjdoyod in tnutferibin* tbo [TO scent lull 

noil defence cviilciwe .. .. •• 112 U 0 

It!) Stadunory .. .. .. .. 12 12 0 


Total 


•mu 12 o 
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authorised it. Nor had lio over encouraged hi« people to attack 
Agnuw. Ho expressed groat rogtet for what hud occurred, hut 
said ho was helpless, and so far I believe thu evidence does not impli¬ 
cate him.” 

In another letter, dated June 17tl», IMS), Mr. Login again writes: 
M Tho trial of Mul ltaj still going on. 1 do not think the old fellow w 
anything of tlio hero they would make him out to be, hut rather a weak, 
chicken-hearted follow, afraid to do what was right and entirely iu thu 
hands of some resolute v illains around him. I do not think he really 
intended any harm to dear Pat Vans Agnew, but lie hud not moral 
courage unougli to put the follows down...'* 

Mr. (Sir) John Lawrence hoard of the outbreak on the ntith April 
while ho was nt Dliaramsulu. On tlio same, day ho wrote to Sir F. 
Currie : “ Bad us Mill Raj’s i-oiuluet may have buna, I aliuukl doubt 
very much if he has had anything to do with tho originul outbreak. 
Depend on it he lm-s been forced into it by circumstances. H" was 
notoriously a timid man, and one of the chief point* on which b« 
originally so much insisted with me was that ho might he allowed to 
get away lioforc it could lw publicly known that he hail given up the 


country.**t 

Sir Lepel Griffin wrote and pohlMml hi* history of the Chiefs 
and Families of Note in thu Punjab in 1805, and, he tells us in 
tho preface, ho poraonully questioned the actors in, and eye-witnesses 
of. tlio events described in the book. Hu further adds that ho has 
had also special opportunities of personally examining n largo uum- 
bor of the Chiefs and Sardars with their Iwids and family priests 
from whom he lwd gained much new and interesting information. 
Speaking of Mul Raj’s trial. Sir Lopel Griffin remarks: ’’ It is not for 
history to praise un unsuccessful rebel, but a careful review of the 
Diwan’s history will show him to liavo Irtcn more unfortunate than 
criminal. It is certain that whoa Mr. Vans Agnew first arrived nt 
Multan, the Diwan had no intention of retelling. Had sucli been 
his design, ho would not liave resigned his charge or liave given over 
tho fort. It is equally certain that tho first attack on the British officers 


• •• Sir John Lofiln and l>»lecp Iftnilh," (paK*» >«- '®'»- 
f •* Life o! Lord Lawrence," by K. l}o»»orlh MniHi, Volume-1, W-' 
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was without the Diwau’a privity or consent. That Attack war either 
an outburst of funuticul hatred on the part of the Muhammadan 
soldiery, who saw the fort, in which they took so much pride, passing 
into the hands of strangers, or it wan instigated by some of the. Diwan's 
officers, who wished to compromise him and compel him to rebel. It 
is probable that ho was under restraint awl unable to command the 
obedience of his soldiers when the Idgah was assaulted and the- English 
officers slain. At no time from that fatal day till the arrival of the 
British anny before Multan, could the Diwan, with any safety to 
himself, have proposed terms of submission or have sued for pardon. 
Ho was smroundod by relatives, friends and troops who depended 
upon him for plnco and wealth and power, and who saw in a new 
Governor nothing but ruin to themselves. They determined to force 
Mul Raj to rebel, for his victory would enrich them, nnd his defeat, could 
not be more, injurious to them than his resignat ion. Diwan Mul Raj was 
not an amiable character. He was mean, grasping, suspicious nnd 
vacillating. But the crimes of cold-blooded murder and of premedi¬ 
tated rebellion cannot, with any justice, be laid to liis charge."* 

Commutation oj sentence —31*/ July 18-lfl.— The judges while 
pronouncing tho sentence of death on Mul Raj bad recommended 
him to the Governor-General of India for mercy ns being tho 4 victim 
of circumstances.' 44 Lord Dalhouaie," writes Sir William Lee- 
Warner, 4 ‘ gave anxious consideration to the case, feeling that if the 
crime hud been committed while Mul Raj was engaged in hostilities 
as a rebel, ho could not be fairly treated as a murderer, since Sber 
Singli and other Sardars had been allowed to go free. Moreover, 
for the murder of Agncw, the culprit, Godliar Singh, had already been 
sentenced to death. The evidence convinced the Governor-General 
that tho Diwan had not premeditated the slaughter of tho two British 
officers, nor had he instigated the attack upon them a» they left the 
fort. No doubt, he was in command of the garrison when the assault 
was delivered on the Idgah whore tho wounded officers lAy, and had 
made no effort to save them ; lie had even rejected their overtures for 
help, and Reduced their escort from fidelity. But a* it seemed clear 

• Tli* Punjab Chief* by Lepol Griffin, Lahore, pair* 2S4. Chronicle Picas, 1WW. 
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that Mol Raj could not in any case liavc stayed the fury of bin fanatical 
followers. Lord Dalhousie gave him the benefit of the doubt, and 
remitting the death penalty, sentenced him to imprisonment for life, 
with banishment from India.’’* 

Dtath of Mulraj—Srptanber 18Sh—The decision of the Gover¬ 
nor-General was convoyed to Mill Raj on or about the 31st July 1849. 
But no arrangements were made for his removal from Lahore till 
January 18H0. Mul Raj was then taken to Calcutta, probably «r 
route to * Blank Water.’ On the mere thought of his dreaded doom, 
Mul Raj's fortitude for once gave way. Ho beenmo indisposed and 
never recovered from his illness. For abont a year, he was kept in 
Fort St. William in Calcutta. Early in August 1881 lie was taken 
seriously ill und it was decided to remove him to Benares. But be¬ 
fore ho reached his destination, Mul Raj breathed his last near Buxar, 
on 11th August at tho age of Sfl.f 


• UftofUaranbofDonouii'.Votomel.w'.iti Ui, London,1904. It may 
bo pointed out in Ui U connection th»t when Sir William recorded bu opinion In I9fti, 
the Private Paper* of Lord Dalhousie had not seen thoUght ofthaday. Thcae pact** 
were oditedandpubl(ahedby J. A. H. Baird In lull. OneofLordDalhomie'a loiter*, 
bearing date February B, 1H40, contain* the following reference to Mul Raj : " 1 
cannot bang him, but I will do what h# will thinica thousand time* uorar; 1 will 
»«tid him across tbo aea. what they call the " Black Wafer "and dread far mete than 
death.'* (pace SI). Thla ia supported to the very letter bv a reference tnadpbv 
Kohan Lai. tb# Dlariat of tho Lahore Darbar. Under date fttli Phagan, 1000 (llltii 
February 1849), with reference to the Kealdcnl'a eeinveraation and remarks in the 
Darbar, be write*. 

<■« ? «,•)! f* jl<” 

ri:.,af terwanU (he) waa pleated to remark that Mul Raj will reach (Lahore) to-morrow 
and will be subsequently deported to Btaek Water,—page I SB, J toper V. 

t Mul Raj‘a bojv waa cremated on tho banka of the fiance*, ofl Partalipur near 
Buxar—Wife lot ter Mo. 90, dated 18th Augu»t 18B1, from It, Lowther, Fsq., Coanai*- 
aioner, Allahabad Diriuon, to tho Board of Administration Punjab. 





LUCKNOW IN 1841. 

By 

PrINCR ALRXI8 SoLTYKOFF. 
(Translated and Edited by //. L. 0. Garrett.) 


{Princo Alexis Soltykoff was a mcanbor of ft distinguished Russian 
family. Ho mado sovornl journeys to India nn<l liis descriptions of 
the Panjob, Delhi and tho Simla hills have already appeared in tho 
Civil and Military Ornette.) 

Lucknow, Dkc. 24irr. 

I arrived hero yesterday at midnight. On leaving British territory 
45 miles from here, I crossed tho Ganges on a bridge of boat* and 
entered ft wild sandy desert, completely without roads. However I 
got on fast, the porters of my palanquin did their work well and after 
twelve miles, I was met by two troopers of tho Royal police from 
Lucknow who had boon sent to look after me, ns tho country is not 
very safe owing to tho tb'ijs or stranglers an Indian Beet who abound 
in this kingdom.* These picturesque horsemen wore rolioved every 
ton miles. As I wont on tho country becamo 1 «hb arid ; but it had 
been quite dark for a long timo whon I arrived at the capital. Not 
knowing whereto go I lmd myself taken to the placo whore porters nro 
supplied, the post office in fact, and there, ns there was no shelter for 
me, 1 had the palanquin put on tho ground in tho courtyard and 
having catod some bread and sardines nnd drunk a glass of wino, I 
wont to sloop in the palanquin with tho idea of calling on the English 
Resident early in tho morning. But at four o’clock in the morning 
before dawn a gentleman called Login, 1 tho medical officer attached 

* I havo often ho*r<l it Mkl by reliable pctaon* that there has never brc« a 
ttucof a Kuroiwan being attacked by Huff*. On tho other hand they kill quantities 

of Sir John ], IIK | n| tetter known a* the gusr.lian of the young 
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to tho Residency, came to wake mo. He was full of apologies saying 
that nothing had been known of my arrival and begged me on behalf 
of the Resident to come at once to occupy the room they had just got 
roady for me, either to sleep or to have a cup of tea and dress. So 
I loft my travelling den and accompanied by the doctor, a nice young 
fellow who had justarrived from Herat, I passed throughseveral dark 
and daserted streets to get to the English Residency, n large mansion 
where I have a big eomfortnblo room. When the sun rose 1 went on 
to the torraco from which I saw a magnificent panorama of the city of 
Lucknow, with its mosques, its upload id palaces, its mysterious wooded 
surroundings. But there were no more palm trees here, except here 
and there as in Italy. It was very rold, yot during the day there is n 
fiorco sun which wnrm one's chilled body. One docs not know what 
todo, onoshiversyotouomust stay intliosbndeforfcar of sunstroke. 
Tho Resident, Colonel Low, 1 coon enrno tomy room in a dressing gown 
with a shawl cap. Ho speaks French fluently, at which I won much 
surprised as this is most unusual in India. He was not liken English¬ 
man at all, but moroliko a gonial Frenchman. This hospitable officer 
without any ceremony invited meat once togo tluough the city on au 
olophnnt, adding that there was one ready for him every morning at 
daybreak and that bo scarcely used it. lie called out of the window 
and at onoo I saw tho giant quadruped come out of the garden with 
splendid silver gilt hutodak, dccomted with plates of imitation pre¬ 
cious stones, diamonds, rubies nnd emeralds which instead of being 
inset were simply hung on tho h.whh niul gave a charming effect in 
tho rosy morning sun. This h \titah of a vory original design waa 
oompoacd of two chased silver swans with, as J have said, these plates 
of imitation procious stones. Tlio harness was a 1 dare of gold and red. 
Tho Mahout was in white with a Kashmir shawl thrown over him. 
I mounted by means of u ladder and a servant, also wrapped in a 
Kashmir shawl, seated himself behind me. Tlicu w e set oil, preceded 
by a regular trooper, a kind of Cossack in curious uniform. There 
aro always a dozen mounted at the gate of the Residency gurden, 
roady to accompany its inmate*. 

* Afterward* Owml Sir J. Kntr. iu-.b.. n.r.s.j., HOUR SU-niber ot the 
Iviocutivo Ouuvil ‘<f the (loveranr-CisiM-ral duthi? «he Mutiny-- fcalitnc. 
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I entered a largo *nd crowded street. On all aide* were beautiful 
Moorish buildings, with cupolas in tho Russian style and countless 
min irotn. Horsemen drossod in doth of gold and Kashmir shawl, 
on fine home* procedcd by armed pikwnon or swordsmen, other 
nobles carried in open gilded palanquins, smoking silver hookah*, 
and surrounded by sen-ants and preceded by guards on camels capari¬ 
soned in reel and green ; elephants, often several together in whose 
howdaht tho rank and fashion of Lucknow, richly dressed in the bright¬ 
est colours, chatted to one another ; parties of wild Afghans on their 
huge caraela, a groat contrast to tho fastidious Lucknow people; all 
this passed by mo. At last I reached the end of the street and per¬ 
ceived a magnificent Moorish gateway ubove which rose slender 
minarets and gilded oupolns like those of the Kremlin the whole making 
a superb effect against the crowded stroot before me. On arriving at 
this gate I lonrnt that it lod to into tho wallod enclosure which the 
old king has chosen for his burial. I entered and I w-ns astonished 
to see that this huge placo contained everything of the most interesting 
and diverting that could be gathered together ; charming Moorish 
buildings, fountains and aviaries containing tlie most strange and 
beaut iful bird*. They wore still working at ono or two of thcae build¬ 
ing* which are intended to accommodate the citizens of Lucknow on 
public festivals. I entered tho largest where the mother of the king 
lies in the middle of the principal hall. By the side of the tomb is a 
charming little mosque or rather model of a mosque in silver gilt. 
It is there that the king also wishes to be buried by tho side of his 
mother. The interior of this handsome building is composed of four 
or live apartments with roofs separated from one another by columns 
and arcades. All this spaco, except that occupied by the Queen's 
tomb, has boon filled with all tho moat splendid and striking objects 
of which theking could think. The vault* arc adorned with hundreds 
of out glass lustres in all colours: silver gilt candelabra stand on the 
marble floor as do strangely carved pulpit* also in silver gilt for the uro 
of tho Mohammadnn priests, for the king* of Lucknow belong to that 
religion and ore of the sect of Ali (8hias). Two tigers life sire in coloured 
glass of an omerald colour, with gold ornaments, coming, I was told, 
from Siam where they were cast ; a beautiful silver horse as high as a 
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table hold by u beautiful girl in silver, thousands of cither thing* : 
some rather onliimry arms arranged in trophies, a life site horse in 
painted wood, a representation of the king's favourite rharger, made 
by an Kngtiahnmii in (Calcutta and richly caparisoned held bv tho statue 
of tho royal groom also in painted wood ; nil this mars of richest tinsel 
shines magnificently in the days of Moliarmni ; the fountains play, 
the birds sing and tho whole place is full of happy crowds. 

In the courtyard or principal garden n sort of screen is placed 
before tho entrance on which arc painted life size the favourite servants 
of tho king. One of them exactly resembled my guide, a venerable 
old man with a long silver waud in bis hand. lie smiled when he 
allowed us his picture, which was very like him. 

This miniature paradise is surrounded by u buzuiir always filled 
with n noisy crowd, and by stables w here urn elephants, ami rhinoceros 
captuml in the royal forests as well us enormous tigers and hears shut 
np in largo iron cages, placed under the dome* nr strangely (minted 
arcade*. 

There is also a large sheet of water surrounded by stone steps and 
grotesquely carved statues. In this pond u bout on wheels, in the 
fonn of a large fish, was moving about. It all seemed like n dream. 
I have also seen the royal palace while the king was away. One of his 
throne*, for he has many, is a gold platform, encrusted with diamonds 
and worth ££20.<MKl. Ho is rich, hi* revenue is £1 .500,WHi and 1 have 
heanl that if the English took over the state it would beJU.INtO/NHi. 
There are 80fl.WH> inhabitants iu Lucknow . The baxanr is one long 
nrowdod street but 1 have not seen anything special. I feel I ought 
do some sketches ; but where to begin with so many charming things 
of which I have not yet seou a quarter 1 

Dkcxuunh -t»TH. 

Karlv this morning I w en* to sec a royal garden, full of roses and 
jasmine, orange trees and cypresses, for the vegetation here is not 
tropical but more like that of Sicily. The garden is full of churming 
white marble pavilions and baths of all sorts. The king sometimes 
comes there with his harem of Kashmiris and give parties there also. 
The keepe-r of this garden, who is a person of importance, complained 
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to mo tliut when the ladies of the liuroiu wo let luoso in the garden 
tlioy spoil ovory thing, break and pull up the flowers, damage the paths 
and makotho pavilions dirty. After each of theso invasions every¬ 
thing has to be renewed. From this delightful garden we went to 
800 the stable of the king's rhinoceros, which is in a park which aUo 
contains the grave of his favourite horse surmounted by u mausoleum. 
A dozen huge and ugly beasts wore chained under a long roof sup¬ 
ported by beams. Further otf is an elephant park which I have not 
yet seen but they tell me that the royal olephnnta, which besides 
thoso in this park, aro some boro some there in the neighbourhood 
of the city, number 450. The English Resident lius a dozen and all 
the Lucknow nobility have dozens in their stables. 

As I write the wild parrots are perched peacefully by my window 
for in Indian cities no ono kills them. Francois has a parrot in a cage 
which he bought at Kandy in Ceylon. Ho is very fond of it and 
carries it about in his puhmquin. This parrot is hung up on my veran¬ 
dah : the wild ones coiue and sit near him and he seems to talk to 
them. 

Having seen the rhinoceros wo then entered the tomb of one of the 
kings of Lucknow, a lino marble hall where threo Mullahs were reading 
the Koran for tho roposeof theaoul of the deceased. On our entering—1 
wus with Colonel Low, tho English Resident,-—the old Mullahs stopped 
reading and turned to us, taking off tlioir spcctudcs. The Resident 
saluted them and bogged them to go on without interruption. Then 
tlioy replaced their spectacles and began to murmur prayers ouco more. 
Aftor we liad walked round the hall wo saluted the worthy priests once 
more and withdrew. ThiH tomb is placed in tho middle of a vast 
courtyard round which are Persian schools for the young people of 
Lucknow. Ono must suppose that tho dead monarch wos very foud 
of loarning, os lie wished to bo surrounded by it ovenaftoj Iris death. 

Then wo visited the observatory of an English astronomer whom 
tho king keops at his court and of whom he has a great opinion. 

Dkcismdbb 25th, 1841. 

Tho King of Lucknow iR f»5 and is said to bo in very bad health 
so I bavo not uttamptod to troublo him. 1 

‘ MoliainnmiJ All—•WivuJed IJKJV. 
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Yesterday morning in the street while 1 had got oft my eluphimt to 
make a hasty sketch of a dromedary ridrlon by a man who had "topped 
to look at mo, I hoard a shouting and I saw coming from the coini r 
of tho stroot a band of men with awonla in their hand' and running 
among tho people. I stood by my elephant nnd they passed mo with a 
salute. Some had silver wands, others rod flags on silver staves, pikes, 
swords, guns, bowB, arrows and shiekls. Thoy were followed by four 
trotting dromodarioe ridden by what appeared to be dragoons. Then 
a fino troop of cavalry with flying Kashmir shawls cantered past ns, 
followed by tho king's son, 1 tho heir-apparent to tho throne, currinl 
in nn opon palanquin. Ho was a large, fat, man with a coarse ugly 
faco, about-IB or 50, iuucostumoof cloth of gold and fur with around 
cap trimmed with fur such ns one seas in tho pictures of our old Von. 
As ho pussod ho detached two of his staff to find out who I was. 1 
gave no answer for tho very good reason that I do not speak Hindustani 
but my Mahout hastily made sonic sort of answer on my behalf and 
thoy went off satisfied, to report to the prince. The people of Indio 
from hero to Cape Comorin cannot understand that there are any other 
Buropcnn people except tho Knglish. When ono says ltussian they 
take that for some particular English casto. Europe and England 
in their idea uro tho same thing. It was only on going furthor north 
that I mot. puoplo who had a vague idea of Itussia uud the H medium. 

After the prince cuiuo three elephant sat an absurd amide, one had 
a Aonv/oA on his back : tho other three servants; the third merely 
carried the ladders for mounting the first. That wus not all. After 
those gallo|Mul n detachment of comic opora hussars with little pennons 
nnd helmets liku ancient European ones. Tho whole thing seemed 
pompous and silly. The primitive Orient and ancient Asia side by 
sido with a parody of modern Europe. 

Tho King of Lucknow has other soldiers, a regiment, on drome¬ 
daries in rod uniforms with long skirts rather liku circus riders, u irb 
the helmets and the straight swords of cuirassiers. 

Lucknow ia a lino city but most of tho buildings are in brick and 
stucco, the majority white but some painted rod and pi ecu; tho 
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interior nro often of marble. A* for hh 1 can gather Delhi «ud Agra 
contain building of the same typo but much finer nnd of more costly 
material. But Delhi nud Agra. which belong to the English, arc dead 
capital* while Lucknow has it* splendid court.. I »aw the royal 
menagerie to-day ; twenty tiger* und some leopard* so tame that the 
kwpors play with thorn like dug* : however they are kept olwinod up. 

A royal tomb which I visited to-day contained some ancient 
banners very curious and surmounted by enormous badges of a quaint 
design in gold or wrought iron or by huge hand*. The late king s 
turban was there: two silver tigers, life sixe and very well done are 
stationed on cither aidu of the sarcophagus, which is covered with 
doth of gold and shawls. This tomb was that of a king whose name 
I have forgotten. 

His sword and shield, the latter, quito Muck are placed above. 
While everything else here seems costly, bows and arrow* are not, so 
far I have soon, of value. There were four silver horses there also of 
the hoight of a table held by winged W*»nd by Indian Mythological 
heroes. There were also glass cupboard* partially covered with 
golden gnuxe which contained curiosities, but as I had my boots on and 
as all tho people there treated me with every mark of respoct. nnd 
politeness. I wished in my turn to show my respec t for the place of 
which they were the guardians and I did uot pass the threshold of the 
arcade from which I could sec most things except a few details. 1 
thought it better not to see everything rather than run the risk of 
offending these very attractive people, who would havclct me do any 
thing in thnt *acred spot provided they purified it afterwards ; for the 
respect shown to Europeans here is really extraordinary. 1 am almost 
tempted to believe that it is a kindly pity like that of the Turks for 
tho insane, or like the consideration one gives to children who know 
nothing and whom one readily forgives. 

I wish to pass on from here; it is quite time, though my 
kindly hosts wish me to stay on. They told me that on Now Year's 
day the heir to -tho throne will come to breakfast in state at the 
Residency and that then he will probably invite buck the Resident 
with his stall, among whom I should be iuoluded. 


CAPTAIN MANUKL DKKKMAO. 


BY 

H. Mouix'k. 

Manuel Detemitii. or D Kronwo, wax liorn at Delhi about ITU. 
His ancestry is limit with in Sir Rilwiird Mar lagan's The Jraiiit* ami 
the Great Alny‘tl. Wo know little of his early life : tradition 1ms it that 
he was brought up by his maternal grandfather Monsieur Manual 
Giisoniuo. A few trace* mar ho found in the Registers maintained by 
Father Gregory, the diacnlrod Carmelite who came to Northern India 
in 1781 and remained then* till his death in 1807. At a l<apti«m at 
Kanuund on 2.1rd May 17JCt.•* Kmmanue] Wei " and" Mariana Wei ” 
appear a* sponsors. At the same place, two day* Inter, " Mariana 
Wei" acts in the same capacity. At Delhi on 22nd June 17W, 
Mariana " Moniwel " was godmother by proxy at the huptism of an 
illogitinuto daughter of the Chevalier Charles Dmlrenrc, the relehrufeil 
soldier of fortune. Again, at Delhi on 13th April I7KI, we liinl in the 
Register the name of " Emmanuel Wei Darinod," wrliieh allowing 
for copyist's orn*r* a* well ivs the probably erratic orthography of tlie 
original is very pcolmhly intended for Emmanuel Val Doromao. 1 
think it likely that all these entries relate to Captain Manuel Deroniao 
at the time he was serving in a military caparity at the Mughal Court, 
or to near relatives of hi*. 

Manuel appears to have succeeded to a jngir of twelve villages 
near Delhi, part of the estates which had Iswn gruntml bv the Rm|ssron» 
to Donna Juliana Dias da Costa in m-ognition of her proferMiHiul 
services (see Mnclngan. ap. ril.. ch. XII). In his will he mentions 
“ lands conferred a* n roval gift by the Muharajah Bahadur Khali in 
the natno of and on Balsas Juliana. ray |Hiterual Cniml Mother, in 
Mongers Bliopanee. Klianpoor. and Rutter Dilii Mumly," extending 
to 8 , 21*1 hi flint*. Wliat position he held at the Mugliu) Court we do 
not. know, nor have we any pm-is* details of Ills relations with the 
tlr facta rul«r. Mrindiu. It i* said that he commanded a regiment of 
cavalry in the KmjMTor’s service; and that alioiit IWi|-2 a force under 
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his command had regained from the Irish adventurer George Thomas 
the country from Rolitak to Bhatinda. It is also related that at the 
outbreak of hostilities bot-ween the British and the Maruthas in the 
autumn of IfiTCt, Deremnn was in omqiation of five thousand square 
miles in what is now the Amhaln Division of tho Punjab, with nn 
annual revenue of twenty-five lakhs of rupees, on which lie supported 
a forre which like himsolf nwiil nominal nllegianoo to the Emperor, 
Sciudia and Perron, bnt which was virtually independent. If those 
were tho facts it is curious that the memoirs of George Thomas and of 
Colonel Louis Ronrquien make no mention of Dorenmo, with whom 
they must have had many dealings. 

There can howover he no doubt that when Tsiko and Ochterlony 
hail time, after their triumphs clscwhcro, to devote attention to tho 
country west of Delhi in mid-December 1803, Dcremao wns in efioctivc 
control of the important fortress of Hansi. Tlio following extracts 
from Lake's dispatches to the Governor-Genera! show what weight 
was attached to the possession of that fortress ; and the second oxtract 
is curious as being, it is believed, the only mention of Deremao in 
published correspondence, though even in this he is not named :— 
Iraki In Marqitit WeUetley, 1'2/A September 1803. 

I apprehend the Seiks if assured of our not interfering with their 
government will enter into a treaty of amity with us, and would ensure 
the capture of the fort railed Hansi, late George Thomas's, provided 
wo would promise to destroy it, which in my opinion would be a good 
tiling : I believe at present there are n great many of Perron’s guns 
in it, which might be got by this means, and which I shall endeavour 
without trouble and difficulty. . . 

The name. to the Home, 17/A September 1803. 

... I foigot to say that I looked upon the strong fort at Hauxj 
to lie ours, as there are very few persons in it, and the person who 
commands it has sent to sav that he will give it up to mo if I am 
send troops, which will lie difficult, he therefore will keep it, ns the 
people 1m lias in it are entirety his. 1 

* StltCtio» of Ut Dtjpalcitt nn d Trratif of tkt Mere*ft WtlltiUv, .it. K. .1, 
Owm. Oxford. 1887, pp. 387,401. . . * 
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Wo Ha vo Doromno's own authority for stating thnt ho had addroB- 
imxI a letter to Lak« an soon ai the latter arrived in Delhi in Septonilier 
18M3. offering to deliver up to the. British the fort of Hnnsi “ with 
snvunty piece* of Ordnance, ammunition, and other stores.’' 1 

Thie ill corroborated by Isiku'a dispatch of 17th Septemlrtr, qnotod 
above. Doreaao further states that, as soon as his approaching fcho 
British with thin offer was known, the prince* of Patiala and Bikaner 
severally wrote, to him, each offering him Its. oU.inui and villagoa in 
AUanujha 1 in their respective districts" in lieu of those village* 
which Deromao held from the Mughal. It wn* for this reason that 
the solo condition wltioh he imposed for the surrender of Hnn*i to Lnko 
was thnt lie should lm nonlirniod by the British in the possession of the 
lands which lie had inherited. This condition was accepted : Lake 
wrote to Dennnao “ von will not only retain your lands of Altumghii 
and Pnv, but future favours will bo conferred on you. The allowance* 
of your brother, kc.. and those aapoya under you shall likewise lie 
continued to them for life."* 


It was not till I fitli December that Is»ke was able to spare tToops 
to proceed to Han*i. On the morning of that day, in accordance with 
tho Commander-in-Ohiefs instnietions, a iletachment of Teiinga* 
and Xa jibs (irregular levies, recruited from men who had quittid 
Scindin'* service at Agra, shortly before), under the cominhnd of Major 
John Brownrigg. an Irish adventurer who had left the Maratlia army 
with them, arrived at Hnnsi and was •* immediately put in pOMMHOO 
of tlie Fort by Captain Manuel the Commandant, to whom ovary 
credit is duo for his judicious and firm conduct during a long period. 
The Garrison consisted of IJWl fighting men : of thorn Captain Manuel 
happilv succeeded in attaching .'UHi to the interest of the Hon bh- 
Company. The remaining 21 Mi were refractory ami have been dis- 
missod." Thus ran Brownrigg's rejiort 4 and he continued : " Those 
who behaved well are retained in service and continued in the Fort, 
and in pursuance of your orders. I sent in a party of Telliugcrs and 
Najeebs for iU bettor security until tlm arrivul of Col. Ball, who will 


IVrcmno te (Invenimmt. Jnd JaniLiry. IMS t. (Al'Pcndir. Vo .IX ) 

T«iurebygTi.ntniKierUi»ror«l »b!ii-iiUBiuil. 

IUiOaIh Jc4m Ccranllo Uew«a««. inwU'eiL (AptmHUx, No. !\.) 

Major John Itonwnrta ta lieMtvInay- Hwe«W. Isiit, (Appnalix. \«. II.) 
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take such measures as ho judges best." Brownrigg addn that ho was 
making a Union Flag, which ho hoped to hoist on the ramparts with a 
salute on tho following day; that there were about aovonty guna 
mounted in tho fort; and that Hansi was “ a strong Fort ami dooa 
great credit to the arrive ami enterprising genius of George Thomas." 

Another ova-witness of the capitulation of Hansi wiis Captain 
William Long, an Bnglish soldier of fortune formerly in Scindia's 
service, who had como over to the British on the outbreak of war. 
” We arrived in due course of march at Hansy," he writes, " and 
Moasionr Perron’s commandant, a Captain Manuels, received us with 
open arms au«l gave a grand feto, at which all the officers were preaont. 
(Captain Samuels («i>) evacuated the fort of Hansy, with a remaining 
garrison of about five thousand fighting men, chiefly Ma watties, who hud 
a hoaus given thorn of six mouths' puy; and tlio Captain himself 
is said to have inarched out with about two lakhs of rupees. A good 
job for him ho had atado a favourable treaty with the Krsident at 
Dolby, the well-known Colonel Sir David Ochterlony. The fort, 
guns and ammunition heeame the Hon’ble Company's property, as 
well us tho adjoining districts." 

When regular troops under a regular oilieor, Colonel Grorgo Ball, 
arrived. Deremao appears to have handed tho fort over ill « more 
formal manner. This took place on *JKth December IHUil, when ho 
obtained a written receipt for the fort ami its contents 1 from Lieute¬ 
nant Itobert Young of the Bengal Army, '* commanding a detach¬ 
ment of the 1st Bn. Rth Hegt. X. I." His conduct throughout, the 
transaction was acknowledged by Ochterlony* ami we may conclude 
that lie then retired to Delhi and look up his residence there. The 
“ well-affected men of the Garrison ” received an additional reward 
of half a month's pay, apparently for the purpose of clothing them¬ 
selves in British uniform, and were no doubt absorbed in one of the 
many irregular corps then existing. 

We hear no more of Dcrutnuo till September (8tMi, when he 
roe-aived a notification from the Governor-General in Council that his 

1 Itoocipt lijr l-wutoivint IfiOsvt Vising, 28th lXicMnlmr. ISU3. (Appendix, No. 

Iff.I 

• Drhterlony to Ttaremao, undsinl. i Appendix, So. V.) 
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allowance from (he Hritinh was 1o ha rudnrwl. whilst those of hi* eon 
Lieutenant Domingo Dorotnuo (who xeoins to hnvo been a Mnrotha 
officer and At Hnusi with hi* father) and hi* nephew Antony Deruraan 
(also mid to haw heeil a Msrutliu nftuur) wen to bo withilmwn. Thu 
Captain was drawing a pension of K*. HMi monthly from the Uritinli. 1 
Deremao was not slow to protest respectfully against this rodut- 
tion* and hi* representation*. which up pro r to have hern supported 
by the Resident at Delhi, noon mot with suer™**. Tho Governor- 
General gave orders that tho payment of the allowanees to Ihi resumed 
and for the Allamghn lund* to lie put in Den-mao'* possession; and 
it is satisfactory to know that the old nflirer retained both till the 
day of hi* death. * 


Captain Manuel Deromao spent the rest of hi* life at Delhi, his 
birthplace. There, known to all us “ Manuel Kahili," he was held in 
high astoeiu and renowned for hi* widespread generosity. Amongst 
hi* penonal friends wore, it is said, tho Maharaja* of t'stiula and 
Rilomer. despite his refusal of Hansi to them ; and even the Krupurur 
Shah Alani. who visited him frequently and of whom family tradition 
relate* that wlioo the Captain was ill, the Emperor prepared a dish 
with his own luuid* and waited on him whilst In' partook of it, Tim 
last time he took up hi* sword wa* for tho siege ami rapture of Miami - 
pur in the winter of 1824-9. when hi* son Domingo is stated to have 
acted as an honorary iiido-tle-camp to Sir David Ih-liturloiiy, their old 
friend. In 1821 lie was much concerned at a suggestion which remind 
him from o.'Ueial quarter* that hi* AUamgkn land* woulil not diwvnd 
to hi* posterity on hi* death, hut wniild 1*‘ assumed by Dovcrumeiil. 
Hu submitted a lengthy petition, ill which hi* past service* acre sum¬ 
marised and which was sponsored with warmth hv Ochlerfnnv. 4 
and the Governor-General in (hmimil conceded the point.* 


Hu died *t Delhi *»n Oth June 18211. aged cighly-livc yearn, and was 
buried in the ancient cemetery ut Kislmiigunj. where his tomb muy 


‘ lUodont #1 l>elKi t*> fiarwnmiitL tth Jmn 182H- (.\|«]Hn,lix, Xm. XIII.) 

« Ueremsolii llovmimofU. IftlU Sej*lrmhrr, l»Mi. (AppMsUx. Xu. (V.) 

* liomnociii lo Urreuu, 2ml IIixwIot. IS<>. (Aptimdh, Xu. VIM 

* Dcramso to Unrarniaetit 2nd J.iunaj. lUSl *iwl Ite-iJrot «t JMI*i to 
UovrcnnMnt S2nd.f*nu*ry. 1*21. (Appendix. Xus. IX and X ) 

» flownmrat to Kesidmt at lWhi. I OUi February. 1*21. (Appendix, X«. XL) 
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still bn soon. Beside him slocp his wife, daughter, son nnd daughter- 
in-law, as woll as mauy Armenians nnd other Christians who died 
beforo tho British came to tho capital and whoso history is extremely 
obscuro. His death was duly reported to the Political Department of 
the Government of India, and tho wish in his will tlmt the Resident 
at Delhi should he trustee of his estate appears to have been acceded 
to.* His wife Juatiana or Justiniano survived him and died at 
Delhi on 1st November 1843. Their son. Lieut. Domingo Manuel 
Deromao. seems to hnvo removed to Calcutta for tho benefit of his 
health a fow months before his fnther's death ; his first wife died ot 
Delhi on 3rd July, 1 R3fi, aged 1.1 years. (She is described in her epitaph 
as *' Bihi Anna Rahiba. daughter of the late Mnsili Atn Khan Sahib, 
grandson of the Nnwnb lawi Khan Sahib, m/s of Delhi." Inquiry 
from Muslim historians lias failed to throw any light on these persons, 
ami it. is thought that the names arc Persian pseudonyms of Christians 
rather than Muslim names).* His second wife, whom he is believed 
to have married at Sardhana about the year 1837. is stated to have 
boon of high Afghan birth. Converted to Christianity, she received 
the name Elisabeth. Domingo died at Delhi on lftth January', 
being survived by three sons nnd four daughters. Previous to his 
death tho jagir hod lrccn handed ovor by the family to the management 
of the local British revenue ofHrinls.* Though his father had twelve 
villages, only three are named in Domingo s petition : the remaining 
nine must have fallen to the share of other members of the family. 

In the Roman Catholic Church ot Delhi there is a tablet inscribed : 
" Mrs. Domingo (*»>) Deremao, a benefactress of this Church, died on 
tho 4th February, 1871 in the Rlat year of her age." This lady, how¬ 
ever, cannot ho identified with Lieut. Deremno's second wife, who if 
known to have lived for some years after 1871. 

' Kureenmcnf to lte«i»lei>t at MM. 20th June. lsjll. (Appendix. No. XVI.) 

• IM of tafriftio*- nn Tom hi awl i« PuajaL, Jr., by Mile* Trvlnji, 

Ltkore. (Internment Drew. MHO. 

* (fenraMnnrr uf Ueltii (n Board of Revenue 0th -Unitary 1K20. (Apitendix. 
J4«.XVII.) 
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APPENDIX L 

fUrsti „»J 1‘nlitiail l>efrirtn/»l, Fort U'iifMM, Smf .U<*rth l«0|. Sttnl t *»a«a|br> 
tion of 2»d Mtrri l#M. .Vo. 2117. 

(I.akt r»> \Yku.mi.k]. 
itv I.oito. 

For vonr IxmMiiu'a information l have tho honour U< .'uolam extract copy ol 
n lollorlhi* day received addr«w»e<l to U.-f 3nl. UehUriony. Acting Kwldeiit atltcU.i, 
containing information of our troop* having taken posww.n of tho important for¬ 
tran of If an* I on the lfltU inatont. 

2 It in nooewaory to Inform vour tardahip Hurt in coiuequunre of a OMimuoml. 
orvoo which pawed between Lieut-ColonelOchterlony an.l Captain Manuel(late In tho 
*.wvi..c of Howlnt lUo belndia) commanding tlio f.art of K»n«i. I dlrect.-d that o«*rr 
to detach the f.tfon under Major llrownrlgg coopting of the battalion of Trliwgwro 
and Nujjoaba which camo over from tho enonty at Agra to take pomoaiunnf llm Fort 
which owing to tho mcriteriou* oiortionx of Captain Manuel, who I Uy leave i*rti- 
cularty to mtinfinl to Your Lordaklp'a farmer and protection, wo* delivered up 
immediately tut tho arrival of our troops 

3. Major Hnnrnrigg and tlio Officer* anil mm umlor hi* Command havu nun- 
iluota.l thoiOMilvc* U> my entire uUafactU.it on tin* oartriru and will 1 have no <!■ Mit-t 
arviuit UmiMolvea with credit whenever their «rvlce* may »«■ further minimi. 

4. I liavn tho liooour to oactaco a copy af U.-CW. Ochterlony - * order. of w him 
prevent to tho CJorri-on a* a rowan! for thoir good conduct l Uvo entire]; ap|.roved. 

I nhall have tho honour to traoamit correct return* of tho Ordnance and Store, 
taken In tho Fort a» noon a* 1 receive thorn from Major Brownrigg. 

I have the honour, flu. 

. (.Signed| 0. LAKK. 

IUt'Li*nrUri>. C«mp .WAmrrf.r, iMttmhr 2i«W, IMJ3. 


APPENDIX II 

hVrorla/a IWItf/rum H-fr to**" rip, toC+*tlMUrh*f. AHi»f IM+oUl IkUi. 

tlaw at Hanoi. 

I0U Ihttmln 1HU3. 

Si a, 

I haeo tho honour to inform you for tho information of Hi* KxreUency the Cam- 
manrW in ChW, that I arriredW. lUnai Uu* morning with tttiMMl 
under my Command and wa» immediately put in po-a-ion «* the Ifrrt by Owtafa 
Manual 'tho Commandant, to whom every orodlt i* duo for hl» Judleiou* aial llrui 
SZSti l5lS?SJ?JSdod. Tho Carrion eOMmUwl of »« fighting awn ; o them 
£Jt2n Manual happily nuorofclod in attaching 3<W tu the (ntanat of the Itnu hie 
I Vimpany. Tho remainUig *» woro refractory and havo been d-miuaxl. I hron « ho 
hahaVmt wall are retained in oereiee and continued in tho Fort wwl in pur.u.nro id 
your order*, 1 went... a party of Tellingan. and N'ajrob* for Ha hot e, « eu..ty uni .1 tho 
arrival of Col Ball, who wfll tako *wch maaaurew a* ho judge* lewt. lam unking 
colour* foe tho Port, and if ready *hall hoUt the BrilUh Union onI lie Kamport | U . 
nonow morning under a oolute of 21 gun* from the Port and an equal number from 
itic Camp. 

There are about aerenty-flee place, of Cannon mounted on the Poo. and ... . 
day or two 1 »hall have the honour of tran.mlUfng yM a return of the Ord.uu.caand 
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hUmw. The Port i* *Jnare. built on * high mound of earth and ouoomptuuod by a 
ilitcb from 30 to-hi loot deop a-hieb oan bo*upplie<l with wtWrlrwi * very lurjic tauk 
•tle»n under the wall*. 

Thc ttlmwcw (del i* very good but not onrfeetlv liiii*hod I have not time at 
nnuout to uiro vow a particular d~eripUon of Kan.1, but mind o.vprma my 
Uon that it ha*fallen Ihu* into the hand* of the Ifun l4c Company. fnc oven in IU 
nnwnnt uufinWwd elate it i» not oulv capable of defrw.-e but may '«• '>'*" ,, ved a ntronn 
|? <lf l and dne* arm! a relit to the aelivo ami ontorpriMii* of I.eoryoThonm*. 


A true extraet. 
(Sbrnel) U. A. V. I*AK K, 
Uililnrf Nrtrrtnr). 


APPENDIX UI 

/'.J lilutl r.'*.a*«ft*iti*» o/ l«* l>>nmltr IWHi. 

Tul, u eortlfv that Captain Manuel Itiwvmao. laic of the Maratba Fertile, 
havll thl '.Wv o' 1 re to me that charge of .lie Fort ol >f*n*l with 7» gun., 

anumfnitioo, rrala. and other -tore* ia the Fort without any nwl*lanro and a v ieealdu 
In Ifi* Ktc-ellem v the Commander-in-Chlef V order*. 

(Signed j KOBKKT YOr.VU, l.lKW., 
r oMMoradiup a J/ttaekmtnl nj Ikt 
in u». sa A. /. 


If.tXM I 

■<Mk l)ff/m>nr tiws 


APPENDIX IV. 


rra*4aiio»o]« b«*r. 


Front- Captain J.tU'rard I A. A. tl. to 1-akr.J 
To Captain Manvol. 


I have reunited vour letter and agreeable to jmu r«|UO>l il vra* .wh.niucd to 
the(loaimtitder’in-Cblef. tfe Ita* dimmed «" to a»|uaint you that all who entertain 
m .iorere iledre and incline thrm-wlvm to *e»vo uiuler tha liritith UoverniMont will 
no lUiubl merit it* approbation. 

If vunr nltavli meitt i* really a. you oxtwe*. ill your addmu, you will del it rr ovvr 
tile Fart* nle.. under your charge to the BuylUh IWr. A* to your raqur»t yon »ill 
....I .Htlv retain ymrland* of Altumidia ami l*av. but future favour- wifi lie conferred 
nn von'. The allowance* < 1 / you* brother, Ac.. and thi*-r -epoy* under you *hnll like. 
«he be ronllnaol «o them for life. 

|Tlii" letter evidently pa-*ral during the m*»iulinn« for the .urmuler of Katwi 
ami other furl*. It »* undated.) 


APPENDIX V. 

I VrtrtrriW mik orMunl cop*. ■*** *• trof"tUr im Imptriul Attflf lU/vrt- 
y ’ tar*/-1 

I.U'Col. Itahtorianv di-ire- Captain Manuel Ihrumao will accept hi* beat 
,ielimiwhilBemo.it fur hie linn jmlieioo* Conduct during the -hort but trj in* period 
Ua ha* hold the Command of ifau». under the protection of the Brilmb Cownmirnt, 
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The LieuC-Colonol will nol fail to ro p r m cn t lii* wntimml* to Hi* EarcIWn^- 

Uie Commao-lcr-inChied end wwu faptoh. Many!KEremmi v 

affected men ..f Mm Oerriann of life, apnrnlwlmi. nd their gonrl ccndu c l »™i J’j””? 
and inform tbcm that half a memthV W • *m »».«'<-1 

h»R a uniform end Gurkha (?) a* a reward for tbnr S n«l 1 .mdurt ami Obedience it. 
Captain Manuel V»m*r. •***- ( , A y |<AKK , 

Mititorg torn firry. 


APPENDIX VI 

(ImpervU ttonrei OJto, '<aje*rta, PhIUM Ihynrtm—i 'WaaJMieM. IN* I*ttwi*r 

luff®)* 

Xu. in. 

X. B. KDMONOTOXK. Knqcikk. 

HrerHnrf to Ike fhrwMMl A-e., Am. 

Silt, 

Vuratable to the otdero of the H«‘Mr the liotretior-Genrial b. Council •*»«?- 
Od lo ioulinh the circular letter ul >lr. Not*. Il-Unit at Mhl, -t.tl.W 
oJlfvwtiii^io which had hitherto lww nahl to me in rmmhh’rmtmo of my hawu? 
the Martial!* Scrvico under the powt»m*tUm In th»® Covcrnmiiil mi the *Wh 
Vurnal IMS win to couo on the 1*1 bwlaltt, from »Mrh time a Hftlured rate «f 
allowance would be awi*ned to me urnuoHhmate tel»v Itenk and claim*. 1 **' r 
to acquaint row that 1 bare fixed on ltrihi (my turth ).laie) for My future abode, 
and Hr mrtthat Urn Hon'bto Governor-General*ill take my peculiar aituatloo, M difl*T. 

tShSftSZT** other officer, ,J the late Mart,alt. *nieo. blu km »•'<«.«*• 
eonaiilarntkm. , 

( have takori tbo liberty of mMu fur tin- information of the Ho* tile Ike 
t •ovemor Oiveral in Council a copy of a letter rarrived liv mo when m Command of 
lianwl and aUo a copy of a Receipt for (tuna and Htoraa .IcUvreed over to Lieutenant 
Yonnp. 

Hv the former I bad underwtoud that my promt allowance* aa »»ll aatny 
Altumjilia would Have been continued art cmly tome kwt to my 

iuid nr mmlicm Authunv Derrmoo. the former in Iho receipt of W ICupem anti »« 
latter 4 <> Itupoo* (ice month foe life no arronet o< the tervicUB I had perforaed at a 
critical juncture and at a period uf the utmerd -lanjcr to my .wraonfrom the mulUmu. 

. , nf ,v„ (iwrriaon of Hei«»i. and I hero only to rofrr the Mon ble the Governor- 
<1^ «li'htertooy then Acting UmUcnt at 1MM •• «» «* 

cvte.it of mv aorriee. al Mint |rrital. oiul to whom it U utillknoanthatl <»aa offered 
both I.v tbo KniM of 1‘etiela ami Bihanir not onK tHtv thousand rupere. but a per¬ 
manent provision for life for the fort of Han-l w4bh » rrlu-ed. 

. I have Ac., 

i S^eed) UAXUKL liKItKMAO. 


Iir.l.ul: 

16 ik ttyMier lam;. 


CvrratN. 
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To Captain Monad KKromme. 


Jitn, 


’ t am ili m-r-t to acknowledg" ‘he receipt <d your latter of the ltitb Srjnember 
together with it. end mure* ami to afcnify to you the .leterminalaai of the Oww* 
General in Council on your cam. 

The Governor-General in Council ha* been appriml by tkr MetU of Hi* Kxerf- 
leooy the Coromander-ln-t'birf of your Meritoriow Cnwdtt on the uetaelon of the 
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ileflVcrr ol tho Fort of Hanoi to tlvo Britbh Antuand of Ui" KxcaManayV Muwe of your 
"Liiomf merit* noil character. 1 am directed to inform you tliat the <!invmi*r-Gei>enil 
in Council acknowledge* tlio value of your rervicc* and entirely app?m e. and Confirm* 
thn Assurance* conveyod to you by Die Commandcr-in-CMcf of tin- .•oi.llnuanrr to you 
durinif voiir life of tho full amount of the pay which yon received in tbo MaratUia 
Srivico and of your confirmation in the pc^aeaaijm ol the land* which you held In 
Altumgha The Resident at Delhi will accordingly receive lu-lnictietv* to resume tlie 
iwvmoiit of the allowance of Re. 400 per mcuacin which you hare received from that 
i ni!car which tho Coromor-Oeoeral in Council ia pleased to grunt to yon aa a pension 
tor life. Tho Resident will further bo directed to proceed to pot yon in po«-re»ion of 
the Altumgha Land* referred to in vOur letter, and in that of the Right Honourable 
tho Commamloc-!n-Chief to your addram. 

I are further dire;tod to Worm you that tho allowauoo* heretofore received by 
vour aon and nophow from tho trearery of Dolhl wDI oontinno.to bo paid to thorn 
during tho remainder of their life*. 

I am. Sir. Your Obedient Servant, 

imt December, HUM). (Signal) N. Jl. KDMON'STOXE. 

ikt/ttttrg to OorersMcut. 


APPENDIX VIII 

To-A. Sotoo. Eequire, Kraidont at Delhi. 

Sib, 

You will hare bom apprixnd by tho recorda ol tho Itreidency at Delhi, uf the 
Ih, | im lundcnd to the Britlah aovornmonl by Captain Manuel Derr mao untlie oeoaafon 
of tho aurrender of tbo Fort of Hand to tire Brituh Aram and of tbo Amurnocn Con- 
vnved to him by tho Right Honourahlo Lord Lake of the Continuance during life of 
the nay which he recelval in tho Marattha Servlco and bi* Confirmation in the pwwre- 

.ion of tho land* which ho hold in Altumgha urulor tho Marattha Coycrnmonl. Tho 
Governor-General in Connell having entirely approved ami confirmed tho earn ranee* 
»mIo to Captain Manuel by the Commaadee-in-Chlrf. 

( am directed to deaire that you will roaumo tbs payment of tho allowance of IU. 44NI 
tier reonaom which bo formoriv reoeired from tho troaaury at Delhi and that yim will 
canllnuo to pay to him that amount which tho Governor-General in Council haa been 
til oared to grant to him a* a pension for llfo. You are authorised tu recommence 
l lie payment from the Dt September last when It ooaaod under the order for ilkreon- 
tinning tho allowaucoe boretofure reoolvcd by the Officer- who quitted tlie Marattha 
Scrvioo. 

f am further directed to Jarirs that you will axoartain tho extent and value of the 
AUuiQgfaa land* referred to III tho preceding port of thi* letter and take thn necoman 
imu* liras for putting Captain Manuel in pcwreiaion of them, agreeably to tlie prombe 
of tho Right Honourable tho Commandor-in-Chief, 

Tho Governor-General in Council haa further determined to continue to the ao« 
and nephew of Captain Manuel for themaotvai the amount «f thoir respective pcmrioii* 
uf IU. 60 and IU- 10 i*>r raeioom ; [and yon are accordingly an t honied to rummoj 
the payment of those jiondon* from tho let September la*. 

I hare, etc. 

Phut Wiu iam , (Siguod, X. B. KDMf Him »XK, 

2W Itetcnbtr If»i6. Srtitbtry hi Uvtttamtni. 


APPENDIX IX. 

To Hit KxttUwcy Ikt Most XobU Tke ilarqness aj Hastings. Oomnor-Otatral in 
f'amnril. 

Tho humble tuition of Captain Mannrl Don-mao late of the Marattha Service and 
Commaudant of fraud. 
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tt(WT rtMrlVTTUUY .IliawKTII. 

That in Ilia year of our Lord l#»t 3 , when the victuriuu* Arm- uf tho lfrilt»h Inn I 
oxtonikxl their uwu(iumI to Delhi. Your petitioner true «olo Commandant i.I the Kart 
Kami, which he belli on tho i»rt of the Maratthn Uuvcmmeal and mi their defeat 
Mill dkpanton by the Kngliah, continued to ilefuml agatn.l the bwlini of tbn Bhutre*. 
Uaitghure and other*, till the « 10400*1 of Delhi by the Hrii i*h amt the arrival uf Uml 
Lako at tho Capital. 

£. Your pntilUmar than, in a Imiratioii ul tho UritUli pro woo*. magnanimity, 
anil w|uity, doUwiuinoil to •urroader hiiiMolf and iMirur the Ki.rt of which he ira* 
Commandant to thorn ; anil with that view adilromud the late laird Lake. 

3 . When it wa* known that Your iM.titlooor «>n*hl tbu prutrvtiim uf the UritUli, 

audhndolfcroJtttdulivivupthoFurttothcau, tho Raja* «f 1 ‘atiaUatul Kikaiiiruntr- 
nlly wrutatohlm (co|ih»u(whiHolntUv*N*u4. I auJi Your |Kilitiouor lia* taken the 
liberty to oaeioao) tacit olferimt bun Ra. .V>,I«KI and village* lu Altoinxlia iu their 
rcupoclivo district. (in lieu of thaae heUI by Your iiotiUonur in Allurngha from tho 
Ktojioror Uahadoor Shah in tho province of Dolhl) lor tho Fort of Kami. 

4 . ‘Chat Your pntiMuaor omnidurinu the pal|«blo «ant of liiMity in tin- 
Native Chief* to thoir iirotni*o* and llkowDo the unsullied cliariu-Ur uf the Uritiah 
for their voracity ; ami viuwiii* them IkmmI**, from their being the Sovereign* of 
tlie Country aiufconauerwr* id the Marattluw, a* hi* lawful Ma-tor*, Your petit U*mt 
ilotomiiio>( to v*»t htnwlf on thoir otauicnuy nud inuullhfiioo niul therefore refund 
ovary oiler, however ad varitajjeou*. nuido by the above-mentioned N'*ti\e Chief*. 

3 . To thiaend Your uotitionor iu thu vary month (SoptemW IW 3 | that Uni 
Lako arrivod at the ilapilal, a lilrrmcd to Kb KwmlWmey the letter above allmlml to, 
in whieh Your pntilimMr without run kin* any .llpulaUun* fur liiuwrif. or a»king any 
tenna exceiiUuii Iwing euuliniuxl in tbe |km.c~u..u of tbn AKiinigli* land* held by Your 
liotitiouur from U10 Kmpemr llaliadoor Shall (Cufiea of whiu* Firuian* to Your prtl- 
Uinior'a allocator.- are onalcnod, Xm. 3 and 4 J iod miaouwtitly cauli rnwd U. Your peti¬ 
tioner by the Marattha Government (Copire of whom l‘ar«.ua i. *iiclu*«*J. .No. .») 
offered to deliver up the Fort* to tho Uritiah with oevaity pinxu of Unluauce, am- 
munition, and other atom*. 

The re* ult of thin addre** to Lord J-akc w»« a lot ter fn.nl I ft* KtotUoury to Your 
Lut it loner (a copy of whieh i« oiielu«od. Vo. 0) oxpre>«ing Ki* Krrollenuy* gnUihealiwi 
at my offering to mrrendor. aivl hi* aoee|>tai*c» threwd. ami Inakli * pi.auuiiijr to 
Your iHitiliiiarr tho coutiuuanoo uf hi* allowaiKO with that of tin- Olliivt- and am 
umlor hi* Oanmaud a* onio.v .1 umWr the Marat Ilia Uoiewmout; amt appointing 
him on tho pari of tho Uritufi (ionimnmit *till to hold the loumaml of tho liwt of 
Killed. Ifi* Kxcolloncy wa* plon*cdespre«dy to .laelare with the Milenuiity uf anualh 
calling Coil to u'itiio**, that a^roaabfe to Your petitioner'* dedru (it being the only 
ounililion of tho delivery of thu Fort J Urn vilUgv* and laml* Iraki by Your politkmvr. 
diuulil ooeonliii* to tho pur|*irt of the Kmprrur’* Firman. ami the Farwana uf tho 
Marattha UoveranKmt bo eondrmud ami ooutiauod to him ami hi* |*i*teri«y by the 
ItriU.h a* heretofore. 

Your p-ititinner in iiorfoct roliaua.- an Uird lake'* a*•urnn.-v*. d^in-rrd Iiuiiwll 
•umI Fort* up to tho UntUb,and iu rotaniui^ioueodthoutniod Imppine- in — doing, 
from tho lullilniMit of all th» cujareuwnt* aiul kiud aa.unmue* o-mtiiiuMl iu laml 
Ulco’a letter, in both uouUuuh« to him ami tho Oflloor* and oaan.Ute under ha Coca- 
maud, tho pay of thoir rank and iu e.wUiracliu: and protect mg him in tho pmw—iwi of 
tho Altumgha laud* above alludml to (IV> rnrlrwure Xo. "|. 

While thu. cujovinp both the aMowanor and the Altuuiglia lauil*. *t*'un*l lo 
Y’our iiotitimicr by liritich mu»ill«nee. Yoar |Kditivn<-r received in the year IntMl 
an iutuiiatioa from >lr. Kotmu the then Itmident at Ihdiii, tliat Your |ictiliouer‘* 
allowanoo would lie redouud,front a mivnuievpliun that \'m>r petitioner bail i(urtt<d 
the Marattha .Service undor tbe pno lamation of l»a 

Hut Y'our pallliunrr'* re|irv*eutatimi of the true .tale of the cnv. oililre*.-*u tu 
Mr. Secretary lidmoud-licic, removed the iai*aocnvptiou and obtaim*! fur Y’our 
iwtitiouer the very favourable deoWou of tiuvrrumeul. eunUiued in ndiawr So. b, 
U which tho • beVMnoMhnml iu Cuuuril uulirely apprwvm and vuiiIubu thu a*aur- 
anue* convoywl to Yoar petitioner by lbe Cu«nuiand«-tu Chirt, of the continuance Ui 
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hiaa (luring life of I he fuU amount of the pav which lie troetvrd in Ike MaratOm Service 
aiul of Your petitioner'* confirmation in thr pnuroaiun of Mir laiuli* which hr held in 
Altumgha." 

In conformity with the above dm-idoo. Yw polilionrr continued to enjoy both 
111" allowance MM I UoiIm. 

In tho tw 1*17, the wonling of that part of Mr. Secretary Kdmem*loiw'* letter, 
wliioli uomlinn* tho Altuinglu laud* to Your plitiuiur anil hi* posterity. Iiaving 
rjratnl in the mind of a frioiul a doubt an loitK nal import, Your |wtitioner addraroed 
• private letter to General 8ir David Oclitrrlony, begging 1t» Im favoured with bh 
optidon on the aubject; that gtmUrman Iiaving a perfert knowledge of all the 
mroumxtanoo* of Your potiUoner*oa»c t Aiid of the nature of the provwion madeforhian 
UjtkoCSoronuoont. 

The reply with which General Sr David Ochlerluuy wa* pirawd to favour nic 
Iraitu; of tho utmoat importance to a hud view of the point in ijuratlon. Your petitioner 
toko* tho liberty to quoto it for the information of Your l.onUhip i “ 1 MMVO tliat 
t ho word Altumgha mentionod in tho Secretary'' loiter secure* to your offspring 
whatever land* you hold on «in h grant*. ft would however be -nU-fnrtory to mo to 
oxomino oopiro of the Omni* you |**«*r~" from the Rmpcroi ami from thr Marattha 
Government a* il might (nil the i|»<*tiou beyond doubt." 

In compliance with the n»(uo*t ■■/ General Mir Davhl Ouhloriony Your petitioner 
Inat mi time in furwar.Ung oopiro of thr WMMiy Grant* anil in reply received thr 
following nieounjriiM iMUdtton of tbo purport of Mr. Secretary Kdmorv-tonc'* letter. 

| have received vour pa|*<r* iuid will not permit myself to ilnuht that the 
AltuTUgha (Irani* you poomw auil the iwuniiw* received from the Britinh Govern• 
■amt will aovtiro lo your posterity the loiula lirld by your anre«tor*." 

After »unh au ui*c)uivoeal droUmtiun of arcurity afforded both by tbo lollrr «f 
Gsnoral Kir IMvtl «K"kteHony and by tliat of Uio Government i-oinmimleatrd by Mr. 
.'Vvrel ary KdaM**t«nO aiul by the lutter of HU Kxeelknry l-ord lake, Your petitioner 
nould no* hut trot a**nrcd that tho po*M»*ion of the Altumgha laud* wo- Nemiml 

lo Your petitioner and hU posterity for ever, according to the tenure of the 
original Grant- and their *ulwM|uriil confirmation. 

Your patltlouor thnrefurr would iiovuc have taken the liburty of troubling Govern- 
mrut any further mapneting either hi- allowance or hi* Altumgha land", but for an 
intimation from Mr. Km*erthe deputy Su|KiriuUuulwit of lK-llii. received about two 
month* *tnev. acquainting Your petitioner that after hi* domne hi* Altnmuhn land* 
would not lUnutiMl to hw pod trite but be awumod by the Government. 

Thr ouea-imt of tltU intimatioa bavin* originated in a misunderstanding uf thr 
Irrm* on which Yimr petitioner hold- hi* Altumgha land*. Yroir petitioner beg* leave 
to *late for tho information of Your l**rd*hip • 

About four yuar* ago Mr. Kratov, the thru Collector of pulhl, ru|uo*tod to a*c 
ami examine theGrant* |wrt*inlug to thr village* held by Your pet it inner in Altumsha 
aiul Your potitiuner, hi ooruequraoe of hi* oflh-UI requmt, forwarded tbo Firman* of 
the tmperor and the Phnraua* of the Marattha Government. 

Your petitioner had board nothing for about four year- of th« rroutt of thi* 
examination hut about eight month* ago Mr. Fortroeue the late Civil Comroiaaioaer 
of ]>elhi Communicated a similar rvourot, ami Your petitioner forwarded the uiat 
uaper* which had I>ron Mint to Mr. Pnuur, the letter* of lowxl lake not liavina been 
demanded (a* tho ItritUh Government'* t'onfirmatirwi of thr lamU to Your petitioner 
and hl« poatrrity it wan not "Out |. 

Mr. Forte*cuu s|iOn examination of the firman* and i'aruuiia only, made hi* 
report to Government ami having neither demanded nreren the llriliah t.onUrination 
of thr Und*. a—umol that they were held liv thr authority of the Marattha* only. 
Tl wa* <*i tbl* ]ifiucipie (Your pit it inner humble conceive*) that Mr. Fnrtroruc made 
hl» rc|Kirt tn (kn ernmenl ; nn>I wnd t n wl the intimation la*t revriwtl from Mr. 
Fra nct. 

Haring thn* *tat«d for the iaforuiati.*-. of Your l-ird»hiu the nature of Your 
lioUtionro'* and hi* proterity'* claim* to the Altumgha land*, continued to bim by 
Government, and o!*o tho Oceanian of the intimation which ha* Induced thi* petition 
it only remain* for Your jmMMhnrr to *av that he ever relied on and atill relie* for 
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hi* and hi* po»t«ilv'» protection in the Altumgha land* on the equity *>«l Terarily 
mul munificence of'the Britiili Government, «i maulfratly pledg'd wd nmiwewed 
toward" Yonr petitioner In thelattcr* nf J.ord Lake and Mr. Secretary k^lniondftonc; 
•nil therefore humblv hope* that the j artier ol hi* and hi* nnarfeiity'* claim*In *»««»-»• 
land* will appear to Government to be of a nature perfectly riear ami deckled: and 
Your petitioner further humbly implore* Your LooWhip to smut to him *omc atldi- 
lional mark of the favour and protection of Government which "hall effectually renin- 
Your petitioner mkI hi- po*torlty again"! any fnrther moleataticm in their po»«eaioi|. 
nf the Altamgha land* for ever. . , „ 

And Your petitioner a- in duty bound ah all t”f pr»f • 


Dauil. 

Tk*i»4ofJto»»r», 1 * 31 . 


(Signed) M. UKHKMAO, IWlIS, 


APPENDIX X. 

To Groan* Swncrns. K*ori*r, 

.Ull»f Rrrrrlnrt to Gonarnarr*!, 

IWUintl l>«/nrtuir«l> fort 1 f«h<rM. 


StB. 

1 have tbe honour herewith to trao-mit a memorial from faptain Manuel 
IteKreroan t« tbe Mart Nnhln the noeemor.CJowral in Connril. 

2. I would fain indulge the hope that Ibb ■emorial. wl.Wh I h'*** jj £5? 
ttart which relate* to reccnl event* to lie a faithful recital of fact", will, of it»o!f. 
Indnoe Hia Ixird«hlp> mnat favourable con«id*valina. 

3. At tl»* moment that Captain Manuel Dwmao delivered *|> to ua the Fori 
of llait'i. the imiortanoe of the reunion wa* immonMi; and 1 have no heoitation in 
-ayiivg would hav® boon gladly jmrehaard on much higher tanre tUau whal ■ a* 
tlemATulexl or «pccto«l by (^apUui SUiiorl Dwnio; not no muth for the y«Ino «<4 
tho country, or tor any (atealkm lo retain it. a- that it gave u» a rtrong hortm**, 
ttm l u ixtvrorful train of Artillery which in other liand* might have Iwen highly Inju- 
rimi" to our iulorert.. and in oum. wre of tho utmret Imprrtanre ; aa from thenre. 
on tbe lir»t Htu^clm, of Kolkar 1 . attempt no Delhi. I drew ^veral guna which acre 
,„f ihngrretekt uaola llieitefenee. [twa-allthat remained to Perron In thb quarter. 
and the aouulaition gave a formidalde libiw to the adherent* of Ilowlnt llo», who 
mere traveling the purguuah*. amt lovving oootributh.o" in th« name of the Marattha 
Government, a* collect Inn*. and granting receipt- for much larger .urn* than they 
received. 

i, fudopemloutlv however id tin* individual i lalra* of Captain Deremao, anjl 
(be Klrong aannmnooa he received from my*eM. W'J 'h* 

1 l-u leave camretlv to implore the attention of Hi* Lnrdehip in <.mined, to the 
Sum-ad" under whirl.' he hohE. and which f am iartructodto Ukrve are not mere v 
Grant* in pomotullv to heir* male, hut to helm general: and if I am rightly Informed. 
,ho undoubted validity of the grant., the lenglh of imt 

uiiinterruided po m t aui ioin and men the period in which it ha* hern in bi» «»ii ««< u 
nanev would aware him unmMretr.l poM«w-inn. by-theexiting regulation- of (toun.- 
Iwent.’were it aituate in our oan Province- ami made a rubjeet iJ di*iU«i lim in our 
own Court a of low. 

5. To a man 1«.rd.ring on. if not ,au.t. the ««. of miv<* ntv yearn. little «ati*factiou 
,-an bo derived from the arnwraarf* that lie will hold U. land* for life. Me l. fully 
aware that at hb death, hi- jM-rrenal allowance will cea*e to bmrtit U* family ia»l 
to the grant, to the a—uranee be received, and the wortl Altamgha. and hb- heir- 
•renermlf he looked with full conviction, that hi- Children ami Urand-fhildreii, under 
?he benignant protectbu of tbe llritl-h Government, would enjoy comparative e*M 
gml comfort, and at all event* lie -ernrcrl from penury. I never,in any mitance, 
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regret*<1 a ore aincerely ay inability to Jo iiwlioc to A cm», which I mmt •*■»£ 
1*1 love to have rtrons claim* on the mat favourable eonaldcration of Hi* Lordahlp 
in Council i for the merit., ad wwntial mwiM*. of the individual; end on* where 
I ™ more Mrongly impawned with the MM. Uat tho MCtMtait could »*‘*Wteh * 
punitive right, which would Ik* held .acred, were it aubjectod toinveatigeUan in Our 
own Court., and decided by nmr own regulation*. 

I lave, th, 

Dtuii IlMtugNor. (>fht»"d) 1»*. (K'HTKKIX)N'Y, 

SiadJanaary IKil. ReMant. 


APPENDIX XI 

To HuoaOnnaflBDtfiii Orntotoirr, Bant., G.C.B. 

Sett, 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your do*patch of 22nd ultimo, con¬ 
taining a memorial from Captain 1 Wo mao. 

2 Tho document* now .uhmittud by the momorialiel. coawUtlng nf letlma from 
Lord Lake, and Mr. Hdmon-torve; whlrh did not appear to have boon produced before 
Mr. Fortwuo ; and the faota and cinumalancca utatod in your dew pat ch, ha ving 
•atiafied Hb KxceUencv in Council of the juel claim of Captain ManuolUerraaao to 
hold hU land* in Fareadabad. Altamgha. according to former uaago. Hi* Urdahip in 
Council ha* Wn pleamd to reel*. the order. ,amcd on hb mm ; and to roaolv* that 
the land* in qumtlon »Hall bo continued to hf hetreafto r hUd mnhO.ln da ed thi* 
revolution may be considered a* au anticipation only of tbe decision which would hat o 
iHwn paaaod. when hi* heir* .hould Save brought forward their claim*, grounding it 
n,i the document* now produced by Captain Deremao; who appeal, to barn m-muler- 
.tood the order* of the (loveruraeot with regard to the rwumption of h * Altamgh*. 
It woe not dorUred by the order. »» »Utrd in hi. memorial, that the land* .houM not 
.lernnd to hi* heir., hut that thrir claim, would be conaiderod after hi* death. 

J. You will bo uieaawd to make the nrewmary communication cm the aubRci to 
, and to the 1 


Captain Deremao, i 

Font Wiij.uk. 

The I0U Primary 1821. 


‘ Deputy Hiiprcinfrnderit. 

I have, Ao.. 

(signed10. HWIXTOX, 
Seerdnry to ®M*naMeW . 


APPENDIX XII 

(lmp*ritl K*wrf Oft*. I 'aknUa : Political CoMftiatlo*>. dated MU December U2S). 
Xo. IS. 

To fteoaoc Hmnox, Eeqtnim. 

( kief Secretary to U« OoorramerMk, 

Pnliiie.it Department at Port William. 

Sin, 

I have the honour to trarumit for tbe order, of the Right Honorable the Cover■ 
nor-Gcnoral in Council copy of a letter from Lieutenant 1). Iwemao of the l*te Mali- 
ratta Service, roquceting In be allowed to draw hie Pension for the future at tbe 
IVraldrnoy. 

I have. Ac., 

(Signed) Rn. COLKBROOKK, 

fUtidaai. 


TlMUl R*Un*SK*Y. 
Cam* I'miwiir. 

7fi December 1828. 
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To Sir K. Couk brook t, Kart. 

Btndtul. 

heUtr. 

Sir, 

My oontiuuod injupoaitioa iodnomr mo to remove to Calcutta for my health, 
t l*fi you will obtain the Pormimlou of Government for my drawing my IVobIw. R1 
lho l'roMdonoy, where I propcee to rewide. 

I have, Ac.. 

llsuua« (Signed) D. DBRKMAO. 

ilk December IK 2 B. LlElTWRART. 

A trwo copy. 

(Signed) a K. TKKVKI.YAX. 

Assistant It wtin jot. 


Ordered tliel the fallowii* reply bo returned to «f Kd. CoUdwuuhv. 
Xo. ltt. To 

Sir .f. K . CulbmuxjKR, Kart, 

Kuiile'l el IhUre. 


Km, 

1 .m diroctrd to acquaint yon ia reply to «W letter of Ibo Ilk lltoUnl UMft 
tenant 1). lxcetneo. Into of the Mehrette .vo ice, will bo permitted lodnm hi* Person 
nt tho PtraMowy on hi* producing o coctlllmtn from ywiof the Amount a ml id l he 
jierIM up lo which It ha. broil paid At Dekko. 

You will be pleased to report whether Morar. Dmomo's IWun he. hitherto 
been peld iu Puirockobod or aeon Kepec*. in order that it. uerrcaptMiding Arnoonl 
may be paid to him at the Prorideney. 

I have. Ac.. 


Port Wiluam t ifilfrad) Oko. 8W INTON, 

■Mil December l»S8. C«I*» S*WART T»i the CJuV*bjo«i*T. 


APPENDIX XID 


(Imperial Record Ofcr, CalcaUn; Political Co*t*U*lio»*. »«* J«« 
No. 1. To 

o. Swivtok. Eaquirk, 

Chief Secretory lo tle%er»mr»l, 

Political Deparlmtal, 

Perl n'illiam. 


tin, 

I UaVO tho honour to inform yon that Captain Mantml Dwranm « IVn.i.wiO.1 
Officer formerly of the MarhatU Servkr. receiving a monthly alhmeiwvfrom l.ovrrn. 
inent of Rnpom tUO—died ymtenUy at Uii« place and that the payment «if hi* 
allowance will aooordingly be dbcootieued. 

I have, lr„ 

Delhi Rear. : (**-*> *•COLBBROOKK, 

(UW«Rrl«M. KBB...RJ.T, 

Ordered that a copy of the foregoing letter from the Ke-hlent at Delhi be .ent 
to the Civil Auditor for hV information. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

To Nt«J. K. ('nl.K nROOK*, Uabt., 

nI If'W. 

s: «rr *u 5Ri2S Sr ‘PrS 

SSSSLt - AS? 

XftSgfid5 uu A Chief VO be tpmMian «o my K-tato. and to MO .11 
Mid crrorv part ol my Will rightly arlminiatorod. 

1. Copy of Ihe said Will "Hall bo (onranlod tut «*>o a* it oau bo prajiarcd. 

Hunt J h * vc - 

JoiKii: \n HvnomuTn - " Omn». (S«o«l) T. T. MKTTAU'h. 

HlK Jnur IS2U- 


APPENDIX XV. 

To Ckokok Strt-sro>, Nw«». 

rklr.f Snuttnrg to Oorerumml, 

faUtM iMparttmnt. fort Wi««- 

IhtteA ItrtJU BmliiutCf, WA •/«»« l**0- 

thu honour to*ubmit tho aouuaal copy of a let lor from lha )Ugtolr»tr 

whtoh^Il^v’^o rja'M.'ix'rwith the Wemment in regard 
to the i>owcrs which he d»im" to exere*" 1 ”> ' l - 

1 Uavr, Re., 

(Si*, ml) <1. K. OULKBKOOKB, 

KtaUvH 


APPENDIX XVI- 

To .1. K. IhtfJMWMn. K«|L»r, 

BtndcJUnl Jtrtki. 

IMr* fort \Titti*m. i«A J<“' IhS®- 

J '"‘', __ iKjknowloilxe tho raowipt at year leVUe datod 9th inatant. report; 

^S^lTwh nr olheetriao to Interim: a i*li the igl and "tabU-hcd coarse 
ol ouOMmdon thereto. 

I have, Ac., 

(Signed) A.smiJ.vu. 

Hrpoty Secretary lo Sow*me"/. 


JUKCKL pr.fctMAO 
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APPENDIX XVn 

AhUAmiMw •/ Mkit ltiritiet'. 


Xn, 

I hare the honour U .ul.mil the aooompauvmK e^^kation m.de 'brotjikJ^e 
Officiating Colloctor of IHhlo from lieutenant iVtrrmao. the Judder m AItoi»*ha 
three village*: 

Hbopenr ,• 

" • ' Khnnpur 
Blcfcputtl 

u. tnuwfer hi* .laeonr to Urn nu.uucomcut of the l^cal Uffieor* to be auemed by w 
the Revenue *ftor .Wuet^^itV«pen»c" of eolWellon to hr paid te bint *mI hi* 
heir*. ’ 

Tliin Arrangement I be« to remraiawl foe tbo aaiulion of .uperioe authority. 

1 hava, ta. . 

IfeutKi J. MKTTALKK, 

(•".uu«iiox-a-«OrKKT_ CommU~*cr. 

!k* J*»*arg llttX. 


Submit-a,.,ile*tion from IAcutr...nt Hecetuao wrchol tHrwtth ti e 
Collexlor of iMl’to to traitor W* -lapwr to the m»n*Bcm«it of IUc1ai.-*I Oilw < . thr 
Romm. t«» be ,«M In him anri hi. heir, after .le.tu.1tos .xpm^ ■« aevoout -I -dhe- 
lion*, hr. 


NOTE. 

I desire to express my gratitude to Mrs. Pratt, 
great-grand-daughter of Captain Manuel Deremao, for 
assistance given me in the compilation of this paper. 


PAN JAB UNIVERSITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
[Incorporating the Punjab Historical Society). 
Financial Statkmknt. 


The old Punjab Historical Society was in January 1932 merged 
in tbe nowly organised Panjab University Historical Society. The 
funds of the old society which amounted on 31st December 1981 to 
Rs. 1,380-6-10 were handed over to the new 8ociety. The life 
member* of the old society are member* of the new 8ociety, and other 
members of the old society arc invited to join tho new 8ociety. There 
are at present two life members, and 21 annual mombers. Out 
of theae 21 annual members 14 arc ordinary member* and 7 
student members. The income of the society during tho current yeor 
is given below 

Rh. a. p. 

VI Ordinary members subscription .. J30 0 0 

7 Student members subscription .. 17 « 0 

Grant from Pan jab University .. 2W) 0 0 

Total .. 397 8 0 


Tho expenditure, during the same period, including the expendi¬ 
ture on account of the old aocioty merged in tho new one is shown 



Its. 

a. 

P- 

Clerk and peon 

80 

8 

0 

Printing 

IU 

10 

0 

Postage and contingencies 

10 

11 

:! 

Exchange on realisation of cheque 

.. o 

4 

0 

Total 

.. 181 

1 

3 


Tho balance at present iu bund is Rs. 1,572-13-7. This includes 
Rs. 1,380-0-10 the amount we received from the old Society. The 
stock consisting of tho previous oopiee of tho Journal is not valued 
yet. 

Lahork : J. F. BRUCK, GULSHAN RA1, 

Datol 134* .tpril 1932. pRuamKNT. Hoxy. Trkaburkk. 
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AUDIT REPORT. 

I have checked the ocoount* of the Punjab Historical Society 
from 1928 to 1931 inclusive and the accounts of the l’anjah 
University Historical Society for 1932, to to-dny. April 13th, 1932. 
I suggest 

' (1) The account* each year should lie submitted to a general 

mooting or exocutivo committee and approved and then 
signed by the President. 

(2) All vouchers with receipts should lw* numbered. 

(3) Receipts for all payments should lie ohtnined. 

(1) I note that with ono exception there in no income from 
the sale of the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society 
from 1928-1932. 


J. F. BRUCE, 
President. 

Lahore : 

Jkilftl 131ft April 1932. 


J. K. PARKINSON, 

Principal. 

Central Training College, l/ikofe, 
Honorary Auditor . 


rRisTKn at nut civil am. military oamcttk i>mm, unoiit; 
mv c. WOLLEX, WORE* MAXAOKM. AND PIHLISWCI. BV K- R. SKTIII 
FOR THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY (IXOSUNWATI VO 
THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY ). LAHORE. 
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